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FOREIGN POLICY AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


In our last number we took occa- 
sion to lay before the public a more 
full and detailed relation of the Prus- 
so-Germanic Custom: house League, 
its contemplated objects, its probable 
prospective operation, with the frau- 
dulent pretences on which it was 
based, and by which it was sought to 
be justified, than had hitherto appear- 
ed. With the evidence of facts and 
figures, in their main conclusions un- 
impeachable, the utter groundiess- 
ness of thecharge which has been the 
eternal theme of half-witted econo- 
mists at home, and designing states- 
men abroad, imputing the restrictive 
rigours of foreign commercial sys- 
tems to the illiberality of our own, 
was, in the case of Prussia at least, 
for our labours extended no farther, 
decisively demonstrated. 

Dismissing the chimerical conceits 
of war-hunting philosophy, we turn 
to matter more worthy our consi- 
deration. There is scarcely any 
question of foreign policy into the 
solution of which the concerns of 
foreign commerce do not largely 
enter. There is no nation upon 
earth so purely commercial in its 
character and pursuits as this, and 
none with so large a stake of mate- 
rial interests risked upon the issue 
of every political movement. We 
have no dreams of restless ambition 
to be indulged—no conquests save 
those of industry to pant after—of 
the resplendent trophies of succes- 
ful war and national glory we have 
enough and more than enough for 
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immortality in the page of history. 
Rich, however, as we are, in all that 
constitutes a nation’s honour, safety, 
and happiness, our stored up trea- 
sure may not be idly played with or 
dilapidated. It is the half ruined 
gamester only that puts all to ha- 
zard on one throw in a paroxysm of 
blind passion, and the forlorn chance 
of revenge; it is Quixote redivivus 
alone that would range the world to 
redress the wrongs of kingdoms or 
of peoples. We cannot afford to sa- 
crifice sense to sensibility, nor to 
squander national resources for the 
sole object of succouring the oppres- 
sed of other realms and crushing a 
heartless oppressor—wealthy though 
we be, and powerful as wealthy. 
Deeply as we sympathize with the 
wrongs—profoundly as we venerate 
the patriots—dearly as we love the 
gallant people—of Poland, we would 
not have counselled war with the 
Autocrat and his powerful neigh- 
bours leagued against her in her 
ill-timed though holy insurrection, 
because it becomes not the rulers of 
an empire to hazard its permanent 
welfare for the gratification of sym- 
pathy and feelingalone. Nor would 
we have warred to impose compul- 
sory freedom on Belgium, Portugal, 
and Spain. Nostate may safely dis- 
solve the bonds of various alliance, 
and abandon the interests of self for 
such indulgence. But when the 
necessity of self-preservation com- 
bines with the generous sentiments 
of nature, then may the statesman 
K 
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unlock the treasured-up remem- 
brance of the injuries of a noble 
race, and, whilst he stretches forth 
the arm of might to avenge them, 
solace himself with the grateful re- 
flection that he is exacting also a 
merited retribution for insult offered 
or damage caused to the land with 
whose destinies he is specially 
charged. That moment may, or may 
not be fast approaching—portentous 
signs are abroad—let us in that case 
pray for a pilot skilled and courage- 
ous to weather the storm, under 
whose guidance we may confident- 
ly dare the raging elements, without 
fear of the quicksands and shallows 
on which it has been our luckless 
fate so often to have latterly ground- 
ed. 

Whilst, therefore, as dur prece- 
ding observations are intended to 
demonstrate, we disclaim all com- 
munion with the agitators who pro- 
claim a crusade of principles or of 
chivalry; whilst we maintain with 
earnestness that our policy ought to 
be eminently peace and conserva- 
tion abroad, no less than at home, it 
is impossible to dissemble the fact 
that the designs of Russia, scarcely 
disguised, combined with her past 
usurpations, seem so closely to threat- 
en the continuance of the social and 
material prosperity of the empire, 
that it is time to familiarize our minds 
with the possibility of closer con- 
flict than the interchanges of diplo- 
macy. The British minister that 
should stand quiescently by whilst 
she possessed herself of Constanti- 
nople, and finally closed the Dar- 
danelles against our marine, commer- 
cial or royal, would deserve to ex- 
piate on the scaffold his treachery or 
imbecility. We have now, indeed, 
and we have had, men of state that 
have bid high for the penalty ; for 
no man, whatever his feelings of 
party, with a spark of patriotism in 
his breast, will deny that the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi is a monument of 
eternal disgrace to Earl Grey and 
Lord Palmerston, as it is of disho- 
nour and degradation to their coun- 
try. The facts, well known as they 
are, may, for the sake of connexion, 
be simply repeated. After the vic- 
tory of Koniah in 1832, Ibrahim 


Pacha was advancing upon Constan- 
a le. The Porte applied to Eng- 


as to its oldest friend for suc- 
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cour or mediation, with ample offers 
of commercial privileges for indem- 
nity ; a threat would have stayed 
the Egyptian in his career—two men- 
of-war off the coast of Syria or the 
port of Alexandria would even, in 
the case of recusancy, have enforced 
obedience; nor threat, nor media- 
tion, nor succour was yielded to re- 
scue the Turkish empire from im- 
pending destruction. On Wednes- 
day, the 29th August, being the 
last day but one of the Session 1833, 
the explanation, shameful as suivel- 
ling, of Lord Palmerston to Parlia- 
ment was, that ‘ without giving any 
very detailed explanation of the 
matter, he would only remind the 
House that then we were embarked 
in naval operations on the North Sea, 
and on the coast of Holland, and were 
under the necessity of keeping up 
another naval force on the coast of 
Portugal ;” therefore we had not a 
ship to spare. We were blockading 
or observing two petty states, with 
which, but for silly intervention, we 
could have had no relations but 
those of amity, and out of our vaunt- 
ed naval force could not find where- 
with to furnish a commodore’s pen- 
nant for a service more vitally im- 
portant to our interests than Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal in the lump. 
This was not all; the secretary far- 
ther stated that, so far even from 
“ Russia having expressed any jea- 
lousy as to granting that assistance, 
the Russiaa Ambassador officially 
communicated to him, while the re- 
quest (of Turkey) was still under 
consideration, that he had learned 
that such an application had been 
made, and that from the interest taken 
by Russia in the maintenance and pre- 
servation of the Turkish empire, it 
would afford satisfaction if they (the 
Grey Ministry) could find them. 
selves able to comply with the re- 
quest.” Could folly go farther than 
this avowal? Could the nakedness 
of the land or its rulers be more 
ingenuously exposed? Yet the Re- 
formed House cried “ Hear, hear !” 
and the Birmingham patriot was 
“ thankful” to the noble Lord. The 
fact was, that the cunning Egyptian 
had thrown the dust of the desert 
into the eyes of the man of State; 
under the tutelage of Bontenieff, 
dazzling offers were made on his 
part, and thence the disinterested 
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proffer of Lieven, and the compli- 
mentary rejection of aid by Palmer- 


ston. Ships of war there were rot- 
ting in harbour in plenty; there 
wanted recently no application to 
Parliament to job Lord Durham and 
his suite to St Petersburg in two 
men-of-war. Individually and gene- 
rally our inclination leads us to speak 
as to think of Earl Grey with respect 
as an honourable man and a consist- 
ent statesman; age had impaired his 
faculties, and the clamours of a fa- 
mily brood, interminable in its rami- 
fications, preyed upon his weakness, 
if not upon his affections. Under 
cover of the Reform mania, he had 
gorged them with place and sinecure 
to an extent such as Minister never 
before had dared towards kinship; a 
show of public ecgnomy was deemed 
necessary to coat over the extravagan- 
ces of nepotism ; maritime succour to 
Turkey, therefore, wasrefused on the 
ground of expense, when one year’s 
salary of all the Greys would have 
defrayed it twice over. The sequel 
is soon told. Upon our refusal the 
Sultan, en dernier resort, threw himself 
into the arms of Russia. Soon from 
Sevastopol a fleet and army an- 
chored in the roadstead of the Sera- 
glio; Ibrahim retired at the Musco- 
vite command, and the grateful Ot- 
toman was but too happy to get rid 
of his hated Russian guests, by sign 
ing any thing and every thing. By 
asecret article of the treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi, the passage of the Dar- 
danelles to the ships of all nations 
was made contingent on the good 
pleasure of the Czar; and of that 
secret erticle, so excellently well 
was the Foreign Office administered 
abroad as at home, that Lord Pal- 
merston was not ashamed to declare, 
in the face of the Commons of Eng- 
land, that he was indebted for the 
knowledge of it, not to the undecei- 
vable penetration of an ambasea- 
dor, but to the masterly correspond- 
ence of a newspaper (the J/orning 
Herald) from the Turkisly capital. 
In the official manifesto of the Go- 
vernment, entitled the “Reform 
Ministry, and the Reformed Parlia- 
ment,” published at the close of the 
Session 1833, the whole of this dis- 
graceful business is skimmed over 
in two paragraphs, one of which ad- 
mits that the Eastern question was 
one which the “ Governments of 
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Europe were entitled to look upon — 


as a matter in which their own inte- 
rests were directly involved,” and 
thé other winds up the allusion to 
the departure of the Russians from 
Constantinople, and Ibrahim Pacha 
from Kutaich, with the bombastic 
announcement that “it is the busi- 
ness of the British Government to 
take care that neither shall return 
again.” Magnificent bravado! Bella, 
horrida bella, should the Autocrat 
again presume to accept an invita- 
tion contemptuously declined by us; 
and nothing less than war, with its 
expenditure and horrors, is to be vi- 
sited upon us on the recurrence of an 
event, the primary occurrenceof which 
might have been averted by a mes- 
sage to Grand Cairo, and its echo to 
Asia Minor, borne by two of the 
men-of-war which were inglorious- 
ly tossing to and fro in the fogs off 
the Scheldt, or riding for months at 
anchor, under one Captain Grey, in 
the pleasant bay of Naples, whilst 
Lord Ponsonby was perfecting his 
preparatory studies for Turkish 
diplomacy amidst the Neapolitan 
witcheries of “ opera, play, and 
ball.” The war and the waste of 
war is only in prospect as yet; but 
we have a foretaste already of its 
sweets, and an apt illustration of the 
economy of ‘‘candle-endsand cheese- 
parings,” in the usual Whig fashion 
of abolishing a score of place patro- 
nage and originating commissioner- 
ships by hundreds. For whereas the 
navy of Great Britain was ransacked 
in vain in 1832 for a brace of war 
boats, in 1834 and since we have had 
whole squadrons parading it in the 
Levant, now peeping into the Dar- 
danelles, now careening at Smyrna. 

It is not our object in this paper to 
enter upon an examination of the 
designs of Russia, or into a disquisi- 
tion upon the course of policy or of 
action by which she has, with no un- 
skilled hand, advanced them. The 
former indeed require no illustra 
tion, since their gradual accomplish- 
ment forms no small portion of the 
history of Europe and Asia for the 
last sixty years. Neither of one or 
the other have we any fresh revela- 
tion to make at present, whatever 
hereafter we may purpose on more 
convenient occasions. We may, 


however, previous to commencing 
the second branch of our subject, 
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Foreign Commerce, be permitted to 
observe, that the fatal error of Nava- 
rino facilitated, ifit did not accelerate, 
the passage of the Balkan, and that 
nothing short of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s decision, enforced with an 
embassy of men-of-war at their 
mouth, prevented the Dardanelles 
from becoming, in 1828, as now they 
are, Russian, and the Muscovite 
eagle from perching on the topmost 
minaret of St Sophia. Had the 
Councils of 1832 exhibited one tithe 
of the prudence and spirit of that day 
—had the same forecasting policy 
been pursued—we should not need 
now tv be loitering before the stable 
door after the steed had been stolen. 
But this being our luckless position, 
and having by irresolution converted 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi into 
a foregone conclusion, that ground 
for action appears to be cut away 
from under us. There seems, there- 
fore, no optivn left but to wait upon 
Providence and provide forthe chap- 
ter of accidents, which for the great- 
est statesman is the most delicate 
and difficult game to manage. The 
man of commeén- place loses temper, 
and if material force be with him, 
cuts the knot with the sword, as 
recent examples testify in Belgium, 
Portugal, aud Spain. It is for master 
minds alone, as those we late pos- 
sessed, as those arrayed against us 
in Russia or Prussia, to play coolly 
and warily with time, whilst they 
jose not a motion of his scythe, and 
step the foremost into each breach it 
makes. Russia will hardly attempt a 
coup-de-main upon Constantinople, 
for that would place the bail at our 
feet by arousing Europe as one man 
against her. She dves not use to 
work so openly, to combine her 
means 80 close to home. When 
most laboriously as silently mining 
in the East, she is heard most Joudly 
protocoling in the West. While 
moving her martial phalanxes to- 
wards Stamboul, she delights that 
the noise of their march and the 
clangour of their arms shall be 
drowned in the thunders of the mon- 
stre mortiére, or lostin the cannonades 
of Oporto or the fusillades of Bis- 
cay. She may, therefore, she will, 
doubtless, in season good, embroil 
once more the Porte with the Egyp- 
tian satrap—fire scarcely kept down 
yet glowsin the embers, and wants 
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but a breath to kindle—and then 
she may be called on for help as 
heretofore, or she will enact the 
part of protector, as of ancient right, 
whether it be prayed asa boon or 
no. She will admit no claim of Eng- 
land, nor acknowledge any petition 
for her interference, but answer our 
demands and our proffers for share 
in the Eastern adjustment, by point- 
ing to our arrogant exclusion of her, 
our monopoly of all influence in 
the affairs of the West. We must 
not, we hope that even under our 
present blundering rule we wii not, 
be denied. For us the Eastern is 
no question of puling sensibilities 
about Miguelite tyranny and Carlist 
superstition—it is one of the last 
import; for Austria it is one of life 
and death. Let our readers cast 
their eyes on the map over the 
Algerine territory, French — ever 
Egypt, by position and commerce 
half French—Greece, and part of its 
Archipelago, Russian—and Constan- 
tinople apd the Bosphorus, Russian 
tov. Once in possession of the keys 
of the Euxine, what shall prevent 
Russia, at her ease, from construct- 
ing fleets to dispute with us the 
mastery of the Mediterranean, and 
after, of all other seas? She will 
have a Jand-lucked ocean impervi- 
ous to our attacks, wherein to train 
a hardy race of seamen by the exclu- 
sive commercial navigation of its 
extended shores. The United States, 
her firm and fast allies (opposed 
though they be, according to the fan- 
tastic category of principles), already 
competes, or threatens to compete, 
with our supremacy in the Atlantic 
and Pacific: will it tend to mode- 
rate their ambition or their emula- 
tion to see us matched or chased 
away from the Mediterranean ? But 
the question is no less one of tran- 
scendent interest commercially, than 
politically, of safety and national 
honour. The treftic of Turkey Eu- 
ropean, of Asia Minor, and the tran- 
sit tradé to Persia, consists almost 
purely of British manufactures for 
our exports—of manufactures which 
are prohibited in Russia Proper, and 
would therefore be no less arbitrari- 
Jy prohibited in Turkey Russian. 
What the state of manufacturing 
interests is, we may shortly advert 
to. Whatever therefore the openin 

created by Russian intrigue, an 
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whenever, whether by schism be- 
tween the Sultan and the Egyptian 
rebel, or by added provocation to 
Austria, we trust that Great Britain 
will be found to take the position 
that becomes her. If the conjunc- 
ture be provided against and acted 
upon, when it arrives, with resolu- 
tion and without hesitation, there 
will be no war—there need be none. 
Aggression is not averted by sub- 
mission but invited, as on this special 
question we have seen. Neverthe- 
Jess, a calm and cool calculation of 
all contingencies must be taken into 
the account of measures, for we do 
not shut our eyes to the right of 
search embarrassment: nor that, if 
the principle that “free bottoms 
make free goods” be ever admitted 
in maritime warfare—and in land 
hostilities it would be treated as an 
untenable absurdity—then farewell 
to “all our greatness.” 

We have watched the course of 
the London and provincial press 
on this subject with interest; the 
latter has taken the moderate 
and national tone which is in unison 
with our own convictions. But al- 
though the great majority of the 
metropolitan journals are some of 
them in advance of us, and even too 
susceptible upon this subject, and 
others equally calm and resolved 
with ourselves, we have observed 
with pain, but without surprise, that 
a certain anti-national infatuation 
prevails in some quarters to the 
advantage of Russia. We think 
too highly of our contemporaries, 
whatever their party or party predi- 
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lections, to suspect the operation of 
undue influence. The journalism 
of France and of Germany is, we 
know, corrupt to the core; Russia 
has always bid largely, and counts 
therefore with reason on the active 
co-operation of men of letters in 
those countries; we could name 
names and papers, without asking 
reference to the archives of the lega- 
tion of Pozzo di Borgo, were it ne- 
cessary or profitable, as hereafter it 
may be. But whilst we fully exone- 
rate our home contemporaries from 
a degrading imputation, we cannot 
but express unqualified regret at 
the exceptions to participation in 
national feeling, few though they be 
and little influential, which are to be 
found in the diurnal or periodical 
press of the metropolis. We should 
be the first to raise our voices against 
a war of pique, or intervention, or 
ambition, as these and other pages 
testify. The case of war has not 
arrived, and need not, if the Ministry 
prepare betimes, in the true spirit of 
statesmanlike resolve, the means of 
prevention. With a due sense of the 
activity restless, the ambition reck- 
less, the policy all-embracing and 
oily of the Cabinet of St Petersburgh, 
and the general astuteness of its 
diplomatic emissaries, we are far 
from participating in the monstrous 
exaggerations of their infallibility 
and powers of second sight, whe- 
ther feigned or in good faith, of 
contemporary reviewers or con- 
coctors of state papers.* The as- 
sumption that Russia originated the 
Prusso-Germanic league we have 





* The political world of the metropolis has been latterly a good deal mystified by 


the publication of certain state papers, purporting to be despatches of Count Bern- 
storff, Prince Lieven, Count Matuscaviz, Prince Pozzo di Borgo, &e. Although we 
are no believers in their authenticity, yet they may possibly have been fabricated 
upon incidental references to special subjects in the published diplomacy of the day 
—upon the intergossip of ambassadors—and out of one or two documents casually 
got hold of. The story of their having been purloined from Warsaw, seems incredi- 
ble, for at Warsaw there existed no archives of diplomacy. The circumstance that 
would most stagger our incredulity is the fact that they have been quoted and com- 
mented on in the British and Foreign Review as authentic. That periodical is 
reported to be published under the especial patronage of the Foreign Office; who, 
however, so liable and likely to be duped as Lord Palmerston himself by forged offi- 
cialities? In our opinion they have the Paris post mark strong upon them; and 
what more likely than Russian diplomacy at the bottom of the fraud? We know a 
Prussian at Frankfort (not unknown in Parisian journalism), a German baron, 
known everywhere, and un homme de lettres at Paris, who have been suspected of 
having done such things heretofore. Pozzo di Borgo knows them too—he will not 
disavow his old Friend Monsieur C-—-—-e, we presume. 
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shown to be utterly unfounded in 
fact; it is apparent, indeed, to com- 
mon sense, that with her views of 
dominion it would have been no less 
than a suicidal course of action. On 
the reverse—on the discovery of the 
projects of Prussia for disenthralling 
herself from dependence, and esta- 
blishing herself as the centre of a 

owerful system, Russia thwarted 
co designs all that in her lay. To 
that end she enacted prohibiting 
tariffs against Prussian and German 
manufactures and produce. With as 
much truth might it be said—indeed 
one pretended despatch of his has 
been published, and by the time this 
article is in print more may have 
appeared in the same sense—that 
Pozzo di Borgo foresaw or prepared 
the revolution of July. Miraculous 
as it suits the Foreign Office to repre- 
sent Russian diplomacy, we can tes- 
tify to its perfect innocence of cog- 
nizance previous to, or participation 
in, that event. Never was mortal more 
unforeseeingly prostrated by shock 
of electric fluid than Pozzo di Borgo 
by that catastrophe. He shut him- 
self up in the palace of the Legation, 
and, except to urgent and intimate 
friends, was visible to none; the vio- 
lence of his tremor and agitation was 
really pitiable—the ghosts of Robes- 
pierre and Marat might have arisen 
before the eyes of the old conven- 
tionalist. For weeks he was truly 
horror-struck —the fact is one of 
Parisian notoriety—and not for long 
did he recover presence of mind to 
place himself au courant des affaires, 
and take a position for Russia. The 
other ambassadors in the mean time 
were patroling the barricades and 
affronting the fire of the patriots— 
taking measure, in short, of the revo- 
lution. Than the governing principle 
of Russian policy nothing can be 
more inartificial ; it is worked out 
by its agents with a singleness of 
purpose, undeviating as unflagging. 
Bonaparte said, that in another half 
century “ Europe would fall under 
the lash either of Jacobins or Cos- 
sacks ;” even his forethought ex- 
tended not to the possibility of 
silent compact or corrupt bargain by 
which these heralds of disorganiza- 
tion should partition the civilized 
and the barbarian world between 
them, and each co-operate for the 
other's ends, the one spreading 
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anarchy in the west, whilst the other 
was supplanting empires in the east. 

Limb by limb has Turkey been 
parcelled in these latter years by the 
two scheming factions of darkness. 
Greece was torn from her by the 
fraudful intrigues of utilitarian Joan 
jobbers; Armenia and Erivan (Cir- 
cassia, we suppose, may be included) 
were wrested from her by Russia at 
Adrianople, with the hearty congra- 
tulations of Lord Holland at the 
transfer of their rude tribes from the 
barbarous sway of the Sultan to the 
blessings of a more purely Scythian 
civilisation; and lastly, the Egyptian 
has made spoil of Syria. The extent 
and the importance of this last spo- 
liation has been little reflected upon 
here, perhaps less understood; but 
the Muscovite appreciates it in all 
its value, and already pleads this ex- 
traordinary acquisition of the satrap 
as proof of the comparative modera- 
tion of her own robberies. This 
splendid portion of the southern 
dominions of Turkey comprehends 
the pashalicks of ALerro, Scnam 
or TaRABLIs, ACRE, with its depend- 
encies (the land of the Druses), and 
Damascus, which includes Palestine. 
It is watered by the Euphrates, 
Orontes, Jordan, Saphon, and other 
streams, contains at the least two 
millions and a half of inhabitants, 
and abounds in salt, wine, corn, oil, 
dates, cotton, and silk. Various dis- 
tricts possess too their manufactures 
of taffetas, cotton goods, and jewel- 
lery. Seated in this beauteous region, 
in the very heart of Asia Minor, 
Ibrahim Pacha, whilst he retains it, 
holds in his hands the keys, and at 
his mercy the whole Asiatic domi- 
nions of the Porte. At Kutaich he 
had all but realized the mighty con- 
ception of stretching his rule from 
sea to sea, of reposing with the nor- 
thern frontier of a vast continent on 
the Euxine, as the Mediterranean 
washes its southern shores. 

From distance, and the want, un- 
til more modern times, of that inti- 
macy of connexion and intercourse 
which alone can bring objects into 
immediate contact with the senses, 
Western Europe has noted little and 
provided less against the encroach- 
ments of Russia. These have not 
astounded the vulgar politician as 
would the rush and ruin of an over- 
whelming inundation, but have 
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stolen along as the advancing tide of 
which there is no ebb-flow—almost 
unmarked, or, where marked, the 
onward progress shorn of its colos- 
sean proportions by the lengthened 
vista of perspective through which 
it was necessarily viewed. The gross 
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summary, however, wil! be found to 
exhibit a startling result; it is caleu- 
lated to awaken painful apprehen- 
sions, and arouse sleeping energies 
—that is, in every heart that beats 
with the love of country and of kind. 
Here is the tabular document : 


Conquests of Russia during the last Sixty Years. 


Bessarabia, ° ; 
The Crimea, ° . 
Georgia, ‘ 


Little Poland and the Ukraine, 


Present Population. 
470,000 
451,000 

. 400,000 
6,474,000 


Incorporated 1783, 
Incorporated 1801. 


Western Russia, including Lithuania, 


Podolia, &c., 
Courland, ° 


The Sesguis and other tribes, 


Shirvan, ‘ ‘ 
Finland, . ° 
Kingdom of Poland, . 
Erivan and tribes, ° 
Armenia, &c., . . 
Wallachia and Moldavia, 


Tota, . . ° 


Moldavia and Wallachia are reck- 
oned, since, being under the con- 
trol of Russian agents, their nomi- 


nal independence is a mere feint. 
We include not the Circassian tribes, 
estimated at two millions more, re= 
specting her hold upon, or her rela- 
tions with which, we have no pre- 
cise data for reference; so that here 
alone, within the compass of little 
more than half a century, Russia has 
added to her resources a population 
exceeding that of the whole United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; she has extended her rule from 
the Gulf of Bothnia almost to the 
Bosphorus—from the Araxes to the 
Vistula. The battle of Navarin was 
the introduction to her seizure of 
Armenia, the whole circuit of the 
Caspian, and the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, from which 
position she can wield military au- 
tocracy over Persia, Assyria, and 
Asia Minor. Whilst she has made 
these giant strides, the rest of Europe 
remains, with trivial exceptions, ab- 
solutely in statu quo—the map has 
scarcely changed a feature except in 
the gradual enlargement of Russian 
boundaries, and the gradual contrac- 
tion of those of her immediate neigh- 
ours. Will Europe stand by, whilst 
the Czar crowns the pyramidic pile 
VOL, XXXIX. NO, COXLIV. 


. 8,448,000 
; 581,000 
300,000 
133,000 
1,350,000 
4,000,000 
100,000 
400,000 
2,817,000 


Incorporated 1832. 


ee 


. 25,924,000 Souls. 


of conquest with Byzantium, the 
glorious centre from which to realize 
the vision of universal empire—with 
the added millions of Turkey, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic ? 

We counsel net war—least of all 
a war of principles, such as drivellers 
and agitators preach of. We care 
not to liberalize the institutions—to 
enlighten the barbarism—to enfran- 
chise the serfs—of Russia. The 
Cimmerian darkness of intellect in- 


terests us little more than that of °— 


her night-enveloped regions. Not 
even for that Poland, over whose 
wrongs our heart yearns, and our 
blood indignantly boils, would we 
counsel war with her oppressor. 
But when the safety of the state is 
prospectively endangered—when it 
is forced into a retrograde position— 
when its most vital, because most 
growing, material interests are 
threatened with mortal aim, and 
more than mortal hatred—then, in- 
deed, is the time arrived to speak 
out, not in the tones, querulous and 
fretful, of an ill-omened, ill-condi- 
tioned envoy at St Petersburg, but 
with that majestic array, that calm 
dignity, that noble appeal of the 
hero, which, before Sevastopol as off 
Trafalgar, are still efficient to con- 
vince foes the most arrogant that 
*K 
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England knows and will do its 
duty. The plague must be stayed 
if it burst out afresh ; nay, there can 
then be no alternative but a radical 
cure—the plague-spot must be era- 
dicated, and the overgrown empire 
forced back within its ancient con- 
fines. The charges of the enterprise 
will scarcely exceed those of our pre- 
sent equivocal attitude in the main- 
tenance of costly armaments, and a 
state of quasi warfare. Should the 
Black Sea and the Baltic be once 
occupied against her, and thus her 
issues and recipients closed, what 
becomes of the unwieldy, ill-assort- 
ed, and scarcely cemented mass, 
made up of interests whose pros- 
perity depends on our forbearance, 
or composed of vassals burning to 
shake off coercive allegiance? 
Through what escape-valve shall 
Russia then relieve herself of super- 
fluous products, subsist armies, or 
stay the murmurs, perchance the in- 
surrection, of discontented boyards ? 
She can no longer, then, like ano- 
ther monster of the northern seas, 
force outwards and deluge the Eu- 
ropean atmosphere withthe waters of 
strife, but may be glad to compound 
with the iron hand that manacles her 
for peace and liberty, by unriveting 
the chains of Poland, and surrender- 
ing to the Mussulman the unlawfully 
gotten spoils of the Crescent. 

To prepare for this conflict, and 
to accomplish these objects, re- 
quires a union of foresight and 
firmness, which, from the experi- 
ence of the past, may fairly be de- 
spaired of as characteristics of our 
foreign department for the future. 
Irreparably as they have abused the 
confidence—deeply as they have 
disappointed the expectations—of 
all thinking men, the Ministry need 
still fear no lack of national support, 
if they uphold national interests 
with manliness of purpose and tem- 
perance of manner. But it is not 
enough that justice is now on our 
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side; affronts that have too long 


been dallied with cease to be 
grounds legitimate for hostile car- 
tel. Russia must be put more 
strongly, darkly, still in the wrong ; 
injuries will not be less patent for a 
refresher—the question of damages 
will not be shorn of its proportions 
by other breaches of faith, and more 
outbreaks of ambition—our patience 
has been exemplary, let us emulate 
the equanimity of Job yet a while 
longer. But meantime the Cabinet 
should not omit to clear the deck 
for action ; let them throw overboard 
their petty squabbles in Spain and 
Portugal, and cease to dabble in 
blood and turmoil, and the paltry 
annoyances of meddling interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of states 
in amity with us. The foe they 
would now grapple with may not 
be classed with the underplot of the 
great drama of the European stage, 
or as the episode of an epic; it is 
the modern Achilles who pants for 
the possession of Troy. The age of 
miracles may not, after all, have 
passed away. Who shall say that 
the perfumed Paris of our day may 
not, like his prototype of old, disco- 
ver the vuluerable part, and smite 
to the death the Achilles of the 
North ? 

We have left ourselves little space 
for the review and summary of our 
commercial interests involved in, 
and menaced by, the career of Mus- 
covite aggression, and must there- 
fore deal more briefly with them than 
their vast importance deserves. 
Their comparison with the state and 
advantages of our trade to Russia 
herself will not be uninstructive. 
We extract, for the convenience of 
more extensive reference, from the 
tables of Mr Marshall, decidedly the 
most complete statistical work. of 
this or any country; they are only 
brought down, however, in many 
instances, to 1830, ‘ 


Dectarep value of British produce and manufactures exported to Turkey, 
the Levant, and the Ionian isles—the exports to the latter being about 
L.41,400, and the imports from, L.121,500 per annum: 


Foreign and Colonial produce, 


Total exported, 


Official value of imports from thence, 





In 1827. In 1830. 
L.568,900 1.1,206,273 
° . 184,433 161,713 
. 1,753,333 L,1,867,986 
‘ 737,869 835,872 
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But as official upon imports fall short 
of real values, by not Jess, probably, 
than ten per cent, the amount of our 
imports in 1830 was perhaps not 
much under one million sterling. 
Here, therefore, we have a total ex- 
portation nearly doubled within four 
years, and a consumption of native 
products and manufactures more 
than doubled. It is a trade checked 
by no prohibitions, and oppressed 
by no restrictions. It has about it 
all the freshness of spring—all the 
elasticity of youth. New channels 
of commerce are daily discovered 
in and through the Turkish empire. 
“In 1832,” Mr Marshall observes, 
‘a British vessel cleared for the 


Orriciat value of imports from Russia, - 
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first time direct from London, 
freighted by Messrs C. H. and E. 
Burgess, for the port of Trebizonde 
in the Black Sea, with a cargo for 
Tabriz, the present capital of Persia, 
which promises to lead to a great 
extension of intercourse in that di- 
rection.” * Should the hour arrive 
when the evil genius of St Peters- 
burg shall replace the Cresceut at 
Byzantium, the commercial system 
of Turkey will be Russianized as her 
political, and all the traffic so pro- 
fitable in possession, and so brilliant 
in prospect, will be at once annihi- 
lated. Let us now turn to the results 
of our trading concerns with the 
Jand of fifty millions of inhabitants. 


In 1827, In 1830. 
L.4,173,470 1.4,024,769 





Dectarep value of British produce and manu- 


factures exported, - . 
Do. Foreign and Colonial produce, 


Total Exports, : 


The discrepancy of the reciprocity 
is sufficiently remarkable; but to 
render it more so, about half a mil- 
lion must be added to the import 


1830. Imports, official value, 


Add, to make real value, 


or our imports from are just double 
in value to those of our exports to 


-  1L.1,408,970 1.1,489,538 
a" 888,701 770,700 





—— L.2,297,671 12,260,238 


account, as the ratio of difference 
between the official, as compared 
with the money-value of imports, 
say :— 

L.4,024,769 

, . 500,000 





L.4,524,769 
Produce and manufactures exported 
in 1830, ° L.1,489,538 


Russia. Nor is thisall. The great Of which cotton yarn 


bulk of our exportation consists of 


cotton yarn; say— 


alone enters for - 1,087,662 
The value of any exchangeable ar- 





* We ourselves know of such a shipment in that year, being probably the same as 
that referred to by Mr Marshall. We were, however, given to understand that it 
was a joint speculation on account of the Persian government and several respectable 
firms in London, of whom that of Fairlie, Bonham, and Co., was named to usas the 
chief. Our information was derived from Syeed Kban, formerly (about 1825-26) 
on a political mission to this country. We had the pleasure of making the acquaint - 
ance of this distinguished personage in France in the year 1831, and it was our good 
fortune to travel some short distance in his company. With a more intelligent 
and accomplished individual it has never been our lot to be acquainted. He spoke 
almost all the languages of modern Europe, as well as the dialects of Asia. On 
board the steamer which conveyed us from Calais were some Egyptian youths and their 
mother, coming to London on apparently a forlorn speculation in search of a son and 
brother, to whose address or reference they had no guide. The Syeed, to their great 
delight, addressed them in their own language, and rendered them considerable 
service. During his stay in London, we passed many delightful hours in the 
society of this extraordinary man at his hotel in New Ormond Street, and else- 
where. He visited England on the special commercial mission we have alluded 
to, and a splendid adventure it was, 
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ticle, in a national view, is measur- 
ed by that of the labour, more es- 
pecially where the raw material is 
not indigenous which enters into its 
fabrication. The average price of 
the yarn consumed by Russia in 
1830 was, according to Mr Marshall, 
14d. per lb. Assuming the price 
of the cotton from which it was 
spun, with allowance for waste, to 
have averaged 7d. per |b. in the same 
year, it appears that the export of 
this commodity left a residuum to 
the country of one hundred per cent 
profit of labour and capital. This 
sounds largely in amount, but what 
is it in comparison with that of 
hemp, tallow, and other Russian 
produce, consumed here, which con- 
sists almost wholly of labour and 
returns for capital?. But cottons 
shipped in the shape of manufac- 
tured goods instead of yarn will 
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leave a clear gain in the country of 
three or four hundred per cent, or 
upwards.* Take, for example, the 
mean price of yarn converted into 
printed cloths or dyed velvets, at 
3s. per lb., and we have a bonus of 
four hundred per cent as the re- 
ward of the ingenious transforma. 
tions operated upon the original raw 
cotton. As illustrative of the diffe- 
rential importance of our commer- 
cial relations with Turkey and Rus- 
sia, as they now stand—the last 
having been for years stationary, or 
with a tendency to retrograde, 
whilst the former are expandin 
yearly into larger dnctaiainait 
without recurrence to the fact that 
we are the Jargest and most bene- 
ficial consumers that Russia pos- 
sesses, beyond any comparison, 
let us take the two special articles 
most in request with each :— 


Value of cotion yarn exported to Russia in 1&30, - L. 1,087,662 
Cost of raw material from the United States, one half, - 543,831 

Profit of capital and labour, one hundred per cent. L.543,831 
Value of cotton piece-goods exported to Turkey, &c. 1830, L.871,965 
Deducting one-fifth as the cost of the raw material, - 174,393 
Profit of labour and capital, four hundred per cent. . L.697,572 
Gain by Russia, - - . - - 543,831 

Balance of profit in favour of our trade with Turkey, - 1L.153,741 


And this upon the special staples of 
our exportable transactions in ma- 
nufactured articles with each, and 
with a larger gross amount of ex- 
port to Russia. 

As we have before said, we have 
not selected the year 1§30 to make 
out a case, but for the facility of 
combining all our references as 
much as possible under one head. 
The Board of Trade returns, and 
those of the cotton trade for 1834, 
are now before us, and would tell 
still more strongly in the balance we 
have struck against Russia, and on 
the side of Turkey. For whereas 
the exports of home produce and 
manufactures to Russia show a de- 


ficit of more than one hundred 
thousand pounds in 1834, as com- 
pared with 1830; those to Turkey, 
on the contrary, exhibit an increase 
to something like two-thirds of the 
same extent. The despatch of 
cotton yarns to the former, which 
was in 1830, - 17,431,553 lbs. 
Was still no more in 

1834 than - = 17,321,605 

To Turkey and the Levant the 
exportation of yarns appears to have 
oe by nearly 40 per cent, 
and that of piece-goods to have 
little varied. 

But whilst this, as we have de- 
monstrated it, most fertile and im- 
proving vent for industrial creations 





* The policy in face of this fact of originally permitting the free exportation of 


cotton yarns was very much doubted at the time and since. 


Mr. W. Radcliffe, 











the celebrated inventor of the power-locm system, took for years a very active 
part, with other patriotic individuals, in forcing the subject before the Legislature, 
with a view to prohibition or restriction; but the evil had struck too deep root, 
and was clearly past remedy, 
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would be closed against us instanta- 
neously on the advent of the Auto- 
crat to a Byzantine empire, not less 
surely would it endanger, and finally 
annihilate other interests of even 
more vital present concern than 
those we have developed. Need 
we point to Greece—to Egypt—to 
the Italian peninsula? Of the land- 
locked Mediterranean we share the 
western key with Morocco, and here 
and there upon an islet in its basin 
waves the British ensign. Upon its 
western shores govern France and 
Spain. Russia at the Dardanelles 
reigns lord paramount over Greece 
and the Grecian Archipelago, the 
gulf of Venice, and the eastern 
coasts of Italy. Asia Minor, with 
its boundless border upon the sea, 
must stand or fall with the capital ; 
and Egypt—what could she oppose 
against the deluge of Cossack and 
Arab? Applying the test of figures 
as the most intelligible criterion of 
material interests which would be 
jeopardized by occurrences so un- 
toward, but confining ourselves to 
a single point, let us show the trade 
with Italy. The exports of home 
produce and manufactures are more 
considerable in 1834 than 1830 by 
nearly L.100,000; but not having 
the colonial returns for the former 
year at hand, we shall take the total 
statement of the latter year. Malta 
is mixed up with Italy, but the rela- 
tive proportions will be understood 
when we state, that in 1534 Italy 
consumed for L.3,282,000, and Malta 
for L.242,000 only of native pro- 
ductions. 
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Baitisu produced manufactures ex- 
ported to Italy and Malta io 
1830, - L.3,440,514 

Colonial and foreign, - 836,769 
Total declared values, L.4,277,283 
Assuming as a calculation that 

will not be deemed exaggerated the 

whole of our exportations, of home 
productions only, to the states most 
contiguous to Constantinople, whose 
weakness would naturally subject 
them to a Russian domination esta- 

blished in that capital, at five mil- 

lions and a quarter sterling per 

annum, we will wind up with the 

“tottle of the whole” in a larger 

sense, taking the returns of total ex- 

ports for 1834, as exhibiting the least 
favourable view of the question :— 

Total Amount, real or declared va- 
lue, of the exports of manufactures 
and produce of the United King- 
dom in 1834, - 1L,41,649,191 

Ditto to the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, east- 
ward of the gulf of 
Lyons, and the coast 
of Spain, and to the 
Black Sea, - L.5,250,000 
So that one-eighth of our whole 

exports of home commodities would 
be at the mercy of the Russian pro- 
hibitory tariff, the inevitable ten- 
dency of whose regulations we have 
before exemplified. 

With a glance at the economical 
progress and position of Russia we 
shall bring our labours to a close. 
The St Petersburg Gazette, in a 
recent number, gives the following 
returns. 











EXPoRTs. 1834, 
To Foreign countries, E : 217,322,446 roubles. 
To Finland, . ; ‘ ° 2,440,993 
To the Kingdom of Poland, 10,656,441 
pes! 230,419,880 
IMPORTS. 
From Foreign countries, ‘ ; 214,324,630 
From Finland, ° 969,919 
From Poland, ‘ 2,798,803 
218,093,352 
Balance of trade, excess of exports, ° 12,326,528 


Showing a considerable improvement upon 1833. The chief articles of 


exportation were :— 


Hemp, . . P ° . 
Tallow, re ‘ . > ‘ 
Undressed hides, ° ‘ 
Timber, ; ‘ ‘ 
Copper, . . . . . 


° ° 2,824,933 poods. 
‘ 4,568,831 do. 
11,235,988 roubles. 
° 8,985,489 do. 


317,222 poods. 
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The balance of exportation over 
importation appears to have been 
materially acted upon by, and must 
have been larger but for the large 
introduction of, foreign corn render- 
ed indispensable by the deficient har- 
vest of the year preceding, and the 
dreadful famine raging in the south- 
ern departments. The ports being 
thrown open, the entries amounted 
to 1,100,000 chetverts, of the value 
of 20,714,000 roubles. Usually Rus- 
sia is a corn exporting country. For 
the Imperial spirit establishment of 
St Petersburg, 469,479 vedros of 
alcohol, extracted from grain, and 
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amounting in value to 2,893,000 rou- 
bles, were required. 

The facts which most interest us 
are, however, those relating to the 
rogress of internal manufactures, 
ostered as we know they are, by 
every species of encouragement, 
many of them of property and origin 
Imperial, and protected by a series 
of fiscal prohibitions unexampled 
out of France and China. It seems 
then that the importation of raw ma- 
terial for the use of manufactures is 
on the rise, as the following data 
show :— 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIAL, 


1832. 
Raw cotton, o- 127,124 
Cotton yarn, 544,255 
Indigo, . 33,318 
Madder, . ° 69,565 
Oil, . 200,079 
Raw sugar, ‘ 1,357,723 


1833. 1834. 
139,032 152,110 poods. 
517,693 525,296 do. 

22,950 25,284 do. 

46,613 79,440 do. 
251,948 305,529 do. 

1,537,673 1,574,137 do. 


The pood being equal to 36 1b., the reduction into English quantities is easy. 


There is nothing extraordinary in 
this augmentation of demand for raw 
products, nor is it on the whole con- 
siderable. From the rather declining 
call for spun yarns, and the advan- 
cing imports of raw cotton, it would 
appear that the Russian spinneries 
were making rapid advances towards 
supplanting the British, and sup- 


plying their own looms exclusively. 
The refineries, however, to judge 
from the increase in raw sugars, are 
still more highly prosperous. But 
when viewed conjoiatly with the 
decreasing consumption of finished 
products, the whole offers no very 
inviting prospects to the industry of 
this country. 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES, 


1832. 
Cotton goods, 10,383,165 
Linens, 946,694 
Silks, 10,317,676 
Woollens, ‘ 10,982,916 
Blond, thread, lace, &c. 2,259,288 


The decline in silks is the least con- 
siderable. So that, notwithstanding 
the constant progression of export- 
ing values, and the large balance inits 
favour thereupon accruing to the na- 
tion, the system of rigid restriction 


Tallow shipped from all Russia, 1831, 
Of which to Great Britain, 


without reckoning the quantity put 
down in the returns as for Elsinore, 
which is mostly destined for our 
ports.* Of her other products we 
are, more or less proportionally, also 
the principal purchasers. Seeing, 


1833. 1834, 
10,586,723 8,786,072 roubles, 
779,284 905,634 do. 
8,289,817 9,442,567 do. 
8,412,957 7,690,198 do. 
1,693,463 1,267,744 do. 


fe 
or prohibition is not relaxed, so far as 
we are concerned at least. And yet 
of her hemp alone England enters 
for about three-fourths of the total 
exportation of Russia; of tallow 
more than three-fourths ; say, 


4,091,544 poods. 
4 3,223,434 do. 


however, the fate of Finland, and of 
unhappy Poland, commercially and 
fiscally, perhaps we have the less 
cause to complain. But the call is, 
therefore, more imperative upon us 
to stay the further propagation of so 





* Mr Borrisow on the Commerce of Petersburg, 
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baleful a system as would attend 
upon Russian ascendency over Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, and Persia. 

Russia possesses, beyond any 
country in the world, the natural 
materials for unbounded commerce. 
She is, perhaps, no less endowed 
with all the natural elements for 
manufacturing enterprise on the 
most gigantic scale; for the latter 
she is alone wanting in capital, 
and that would have flowed in upon 
her in a greatly accelerated ratio to 
what even now the general balance 
of trade exhibits, had all her ener- 
gies been addressed with undiverted 
aim to the developement of the in- 
exhaustible riches of the soil, during 
a period of time sufficiently extend- 
ed for the due attainment of the ob- 
ject. The growth of manufactures 
is, in the natural order of events, 
the consequence of increased civi- 
lisation, and of population concen- 
trated and thickly spread, when for 
subsistence or enjoyment a defi- 
ciency in the products of a circum- 
scribed circle of territory begins to 
be foreseen, and supplies having to 
be elsewhere sought, the means of 
exchange must be created for barter 
or payment. Hence industry is 
quickened, invention tasked, and 
mechanical ingenuity stimulated ; 
hence, too, the fair justification of a 
provident government for the em- 
ployment of artificial means —the 
means of premiums and restrictions 
—in aid of the policy or exigencies 
of the case. But where a people 
are thinly scattered over proportion- 
ally immeasurable space, and the 
riches of the land incalculable are 
rotting on its surface, or undisturbed 
in their hidden recesses beneath, for 
Jack of hands to reap and instru- 
ments to mine, nothing less than 
folly and infatuation would with- 
draw them from the simple process 
of labour, whose proceeds are made 
up of profit wholly national, to the 
enervating complication of manu- 
facturing operations, whose returns 
are often precarious, and always 
purchased at the cost of greater in- 
terests, and whose gains are more 
or less at the mercy of, or divisible 
with the foreigner. The partially 
exhausted lands of England demand 
for successful culture all the arts 
and accessories of practised hus- 
bandry, and well-calculated courses 
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of crops; but who, not wild and 
moonstruck, would dream of coating 
with manure the rich black soils of 
the Ukraine, whose vast expanse of 
plains, still virgin and spontane- 
usly producing, not centuries will 
suffice to impoverish? Such, how- 
ever, has been, still is, the hothouse 
principle of the Cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg. The resources of the 
empire are lavished upon factories 
and spirit-stills, and the Autocrat of 
all the Russias may compete with 
the proudest manufacturers or dis« 
tillers of Lancashire or Yorkshire, 
of London or Scheidam, in the ex- 
tent of his cotton, woollen, or linen 
workshops, and the capacity of his 
wash-vats. For Europe, politically, 
it is perhaps fortunate that commer- 
cial jealousy should so retard the 
material prosperity of this vast em- 
pire, and thus clip the wings and 
stay the flight of its soaring chief to 
universal dominion. The barren 
exchequer, which is a certain con- 
comitant of such a system, is the 
surest guarantee for imperial for- 
bearance. 

The site, so ill chosen, of St Pe- 
tersburg, has suggested various 
plans for the transference of the 
seat of Government elsewhere. 
Peter the Great himself, before his 
death, discovered that the career of 
Russian aggrandizement lay not to 
the north-west but to the south. La 
Trappe, a favourite of Prince Po« 
temkin, proposed to the Empress 
to establish the capital at the mouths 
of the Volga, on the shores of the 
Caspian. Itwasa splendid concep- 
tion; its realization must wondrous- 
ly have augmented the action of 
Russia on Asia, Turkey, and south« 
ern Europe. By that noble river, 
with its tributaries, water commu- 
nications almost uninterrupted ex- 
isted with the interior of the 
whole empire ; whilst, by the Don, 
the sea of Azoph, and the Black 
Sea reaching the Mediterranean, as 
by the Caspian touching Asia Mi- 
nor and Major, a commerce almost 
unequalled for preductiveness might 
have been created, without danger 
of competition, and a generation of 
seamen trained by the monopoly of 
inter- navigation. Catharine had 
ether views; dazzling as the project 
was and legitimate, the posses- 
sion of Constantinople —a capital 
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ready made to her hands—was still 
more so, and its situation, whether 
politically or commercially viewed, 
superior beyond comparison. 

The facilities of internal naviga- 
tion, and the cheapness in Russia, 
surpass those of any other country, 
whether of Europe or America. 
“ By means partly of rivers, and 
partly of canals,’ as Mr M‘Culloch 
remarks, “ goods are conveyed from 
the Caspian Sea to St Petersburg, 
through a distance of 143i miles, 
without once landing them.” The 
cost of the carriage of merchandise 
from Moscow to the capital, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, is probably not 
more (was not a few years since) 
than that between London and 
Southampton, a distance of 70 miles 
only. Labour is, of course, in the 
same ratio; the serf is let out by 
his lord upon any terms. But no- 
thing can matk more clearly the dis- 


In 1816, The exports were already 
The imports, however, only 


Arrived, ships and small craft, - 
Of which 482 small vessels from 

Sailed, - - - - 
Of which foreign, - 


Which, with about 17,000 men 
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advantage of discouraging agricul- 
tural and national pursuits, for the 
sake of naturalizing a more showy, 
but less substantial manufacturing 
interest, than the more rapid ad- 
vancement of the southern depart- 
ments, where the imperial manufac- 
turer has not troubled the natural 
order of things, farther than by equal 
prohibitions against foreign fabrics 
over the northern, where he is occu- 
pied in spinning yarns and fabricat- 
ing schnaps for his loving subjects. 
We must confine ourselves to a 
single point, and that Odessa, which, 
with Theodosia and Taganarog, en- 
joys the privilege of importing 
foreign (permitted) produce by sea. 
So lately as 1795 but few houses 
had been constructed in the place; 
thirty-five small vessels cast anchor, 
and thirty sailed in that the first year 
of its traffic; the customs-duties 
amounted only to 4360 roubles. 


Roubles. 
- - 34,606,000 
. ° 4,036,000 
- - . 1366 
the Dnieper and the Crimea. 
- ° - 1305 
- 881 


on board, expended for provisions, 


repairs, &c. during their stay, 2,643,000 roubles. 


In that year scarcely any tallow ap- 
pears to have been exported. This 
was an unprecedented era, and in 
view of the monstrous discrepancy 
between imports and exports one not 
likely to be maintained. Various 
circumstances had given birth to ex- 
travagant anticipations and overtrad- 
ing. In the first place, the ukase of 
the 3lst March, 1816, by which the 
Emperor Alexander announced that 
in consequence of the “ liberal and 
satisfactory arrangements, political 
and commercial, between the powers 
of Europe, we have thought it for 
the public benefit to make some al- 
terations in the prohibiting system 
of our trade,” and accordingly cot- 


Ia 1824, exports had descended to 


But imports had increased to 


tons, woollens, cutlery, and earthen- 
ware were admitted at an ad valo- 
rem duty of 25 per cent; secondly, 
the announcement that Odessa was 
about to be declared a free port 
(which it has been); thirdly, very 
large shipments of corn; and fourthly, 
the natural eagerness of merchants 
to survey the land of promise, to 
ascertain its future wants, and at the 
same time not to leave empty handed 
of freights. The “ liberal” ukase 
was, however, ere long modified 
or rescinded, and the trade naturally 
fell off, although a considerable por- 
tion was transferred to the other 
free ports, especially the coasting 
trade :— 
Roubles. 
13,030,573 
‘ 6,946,714 


With two and ahalf millions more of transit trade. 


In 1827, exports had again advanced to 


Imports to 


The transit traffic besides as before ;—all in 


18,479,652 
é 10,185,367 
682 vessels. 


The trade must have materially improved since, but we have no accounts 
further than the statement of tallow shipped :— 
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In 1824 it had reached, 
1834, ‘ ° 


It must further be observed, that 
prices were much higher in 1816 
than of late years, yet withal the ad- 
vancement of Odessa has been ex- 
traordinary. 

The Journal of Odessa, 1832, pub- 
lishes the following article, entitled 
Coup d’cil on the Actual State of the 
Southern Coast of the Crimea :— 

“It is difficult to form an idea of 
the rapidity with which the southern 
coast of the Crimea is improving in 
every respect. Whoever visited it 
a few years back, would no longer 
know it; the good state of the roads, 
a necessary source of the prosperity 
of this interesting Russian country, 
will shortly leave nothing to be de- 
sired, and one will very soon be able 
to drive the whole length of the 
coast, from Alouchta to Simeis. Five 
hundred men are daily employed in 
this object, under the orders of 
Colonel Schipelow, who has already 
overcome great difficulties, and it is 
certain that these works will be ter- 
minated at the latest next year. The 
Governor of Tauride, the ancient 
Chersonesus, whose activity is inces- 
sant, employs every means that can 
tend to improve acountry which wiil 
soon be one of the finest provinces 
of Russia. The value and price of 
Jand increases daily, and fresh set- 
tlers are constantly arriving. The 
number of buildings since the last 
two years, their elegance, taste, 
and neatness, excite great astonish- 
ment; in a short time, the charming 
sites of these delicious spots will 
probably become the rendezvous of 
fashionable company, who will then 
proceed to the coast of Crimea to 
recover their health, instead of go- 
ing, as now, to Italy or Montpelier. 
Besides the waters of Keslow, the 
reputation of which for the cure of 
several complaints is well establish- 
ed, situations for sea-bathing are 
to be shortly arranged in several 
places. 

“ The vineyards thrive most asto- 
nishingly ; those of Alouchta, Kout- 
choulambac, Aidanil, Miskoi, Koreis 
Aloupka, Simeis, &c., on proceeding 
to the right of Alouchta, towards 
Sevastopol, as well as those of Sen- 
dac to the left, already equal those 


Poods. 
° ° 209,118 
° 788,000 


of the countries most celebrated for 
the cultivation of the vines. In the 
spots where a few years back stunt- 
ed trees were alone visible between 
enormous rocks, the eye is now 
agreeably fixed on immense planta- 
tions, which produce wines of high- 
ly esteemed savour, perfume, and 
strength. The wines from the mag- 
nificent plantations of the Princess 
Galitzin, as well as those of Count 
Woronzow at Aidanil, and many 
others, which were begun to be cul- 
tivated five or six years ago, are ex- 
quisite. Those who are fond of 
truffies willlearn with pleasure that 
most excellent ones have been on 
the estate of General Borosdine, and 
it is probable that they will be found 
elsewhere. 

** Coal mines have just been dis- 
covered near Symphiropel; a sam- 
ple from the mine at 15 wersts from 
that town, appears to me to be of 
good quality. It is very probable 
that other mines will be found, as 
there are immense tracts of land 
which have not yet been examined, 
and which may besides contain other 
useful commodities. 

“ The marble of the Crimea is in 
repute ; doubtless, on examining 
still more closely, different kinds will 
be found. The prosperity of the 
southern coast is certain, and it is 
to be hoped that the encouragement 
given by Count Woronzow toall those 
who are under any service to the 
country, will keep up the zeal of 
those who inhabit this charming re- 
gion, and will draw thither in great 
numbers the admirers of a beautiful 
nature.” 

The fairs of Russia are upon a 
scale £0 gigantic, as to eclipse the 
wonders even of Leipzig and Frank- 
fort. The great annual meeting at 
Nishni Novorogod is sufficiently well 
known for its transactions in mer- 
chandise by scores of millions of 
roubles, and its congregated hosts of 
attendant strangers. The following 
was the movement of the fair called 
Korennaia, held some three years 
since at Koursk, the capital of the 
southern department of that name; 
it is the last return we are in pos- 
session of. 
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Russia goods, ° 


European goods and Colonial merchandise, ; 


Asiatic goods : : : 


And horses for the value of 600,000 
roubles more. There were about 
50,000 foreigners at the fair! The 
receipts, in taxation for the crown 
and the town, amounted to 64,468 
roubles. 

Here we close our discursive re- 
view of the results of the commer- 
cial economy of Russia, about which 
writers generalize too often and too 
vaguely without the citation of facts. 
For the collection of these, industry 
and sources of information are re- 

uisite; we know how. much more 
acile and seductive would be indul- 
gence in speculation. There are 
other details illustrative of her re« 
sources and their extent, which we 
may perhaps enlarge on upon some 
future occasion. From our present 
exposition two facts are apparent ; 
first, how much more gainful, on the 
whole, although more limited in 
gross amount, are our trading rela- 
tions with Turkey than with Russia ; 
secondly, how completely is Russia 
dependent upon this country. With- 
out pretending at this moment to 
define the exact proportion, we are 
probably about the mark in stating, 
that one half of the whole foreign 
exportation of Russia is to England, 
whilst in return she absorbs but one- 
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Brought tothe amount Sold for 

of roubles. roubles, 
° 82,050,189 20,974,058 
1,760,600 701,500 
e 1,336,000 486,000 
35,146,789 22,161,558 
twentieth part of ours. Commercial- 


ly, therefore, as well as politically, 
she is within ourcontro]. Retaliate 
restriction for prohibition, and how 
will the noble pay the poll-tax for 
his serfs when tallow, hemp, or bides 
are no longer marketable? Will the 
autocrat quell the rising storm by 
an ukase against cotton yarns, and 
by turning thousands of crown boors 
out to starvation?—let him. Paul, 
his mad parent, on his rupture with 
us, issued his ukase, commanding 
the people to export to France all 
the produce which was before taken 
by Great Britain; the people replied, 
let France fetch it then and pay us, 
not in silks and wines, which we do 
not want, but in useful fabrics and 
hard cash, like our English friends. 
The French could do neither the 
one thing nor the other. We may 
shock the nervous susceptibilities of 
Mr Hawes, but if need be, soap 
must give place to higher interests ; 
for the present anomalous state 
of our commercial relations with 
Russia can no more be tolerated 
than that of our political. To un- 
ravel the complication, and bring up 
the arrear of neglected interests, we 
have less faith in the capacity of the 
Board of Trade * as now constituted 





* In our last Number we alluded to one of the extraordinary blunders of Dr Bow- 














ring in his reports, in a note, imagining that we had before particularized it. Having 
undesignedly omitted to do so, and as an act of fairness towards him, we shall now 
proceed to explain the allusion: it will serve to afford some insight into the way in 
which national matters are managed at the ‘I'rade Board. In page 52, first ‘“* Re- 
port on the Commercial Relations between France and Great Britain,” the Doctor 
states his belief that the “ clandestine introduction of British manufactures through 
the Netherland frontiers and the ports in the Channel,” is in amount ‘‘ not less than 
from two to two and a-half millions sterling per annum.” To place the matter be- 
yond all question, he adds, in a note, that ‘‘ an after-investigation on the Belgian 
frontier leads us to estimate the amount smuggled into France; from that side clone, 
at more than L.2,000,000 a year.” On consulting the official statements, we find 
no separate returns under the head of Belgium for | 830—the last year referred to in 
the report—that country being then united with Holland; but the whole shipments 
of home production are thus stated : 

Amount of the rea or pecLAReED value of the manufactures and produce of the United 

Kingdom exported to Holland and Belgium— 


Tn 1830, exports, ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ L.2,022,458 
Four-fifths of which, at the least, were for consumption in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands themselves, 
According, however, to Dr Bowring : 
Smuggled into France more than ° @ Ps ° 2,000,000 
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for the one, than even in that of the 
Foreign Office for the other. The 
selection of the chief of the former 
for his post was no doubt thrown 
out as a sop to the middle orders, 
upon the principle, we suppose, of 
sending a sprat to catch a whale; 
the intent was unquestionably po- 
litic, but the specimen by no means 
a fair one of the class. The Whigs, 
however, know little, and care 
less, about manufactures and com- 
merce. It was convenient to have 
as an ally one who was a sort of 
hanger-on upon the skirts of their 
nobility, whose suppleness, from 
associations and circumstances we 
need not refer to, was ensured, and 
who could talk in figures—beyond 
their comprehension at least. 

The commencing session promises 
to be prolific of events. The Prusso- 
Germanic League discussion can no 
longer be cushioned as in the last. 
Mr Robinson may now be sure of a 
hearing. His pleadings in bebalf of 
material interests will not be mocked 
as heretofore, after the exposition by 
which we have paved the way, and 
which, we have reason to know, has 
not been without its effect on the 
country at large. Nor can the in- 


quisition into Russian commercial 
and Turco-Russian political affairs 
be further staved off. Ireland Po- 
pish, and O’Connell, must no longer 
swamp all other objects of vital con- 
cern to the united empire—must not 
monopolize the future energies of 
the senate for deliberation or for ac« 
tion. We trust that the “ practical ” 
men—the Youngs and the Robin- 
sons—will be up and stirring, and 
we hope soon to see the day when 
there shall be a larger infusion of 
such legislators in the national as- 
sembly, for by such only can the 
conservation and extension of indus- 
trial prosperity be duly promoted. 
Too long has it been tampered with 
by conceited speculatists with their 
“theories,” or consigned to the 
guardianship of legal or red tape 
misrule, with its profound and con- 
temptuous lack of intellectual or 
practical qualification. If, indeed, 
special capacities be not indispens- 
able for special departments, there 
can be no greater absurdity in con- 
verting a weaver of cottons into a 
Lord Chancellor, than in transferring 
a law lord to the foreign or any 
other official residence connected 
with politics, or commerce, or both, 








leaving L 20,000 as the consumption of the above countries. This, however, is but 
too moderate a computation of his, for as the vast bulk of those exports went by way 
of Rotterdam, and the smuggling took place by the “‘ Belgian frontiers,” it was the 
importations into Belgium only which could be smuggled. Of these importations the 
precise amount, as we have said, cannot be shown ; but estimating them to have been 
equal to those returns for 1834, of which official data are published, which will pro- 
bably be about the fact, they appear thus: 
Exports to Belgium, 1830, ° L. 750,000 
Smuggled into France, . . 2,000,000 

Smuggled, of course, by the Doctor only. Are French contrabandists so enamoured 
of their occupation as to smuggle the same goods thrice over ? The Doctor cannot in 
this instance, as before the silk committee, throw the blunder on the French authori- 
ties. He acknowledges they distinctly informed him, that their estimation of the 
illicit introduction of British goods through the Channel ports and the Netherland 
frontier, was about L.230,000 only, which we have no doubt was about the mark. 
This report, be it observed, was addressed to the Board of Trade, and must, or ought 
to have been read, compared, revised, by the Right Honourable Poulett Thomson. 
These are the men who are to negotiate commercial treaties; to examine and decide 
upon relations of foreign and home commerce! The Doctor, a bustling active man, 
no doubt, was perhaps mystified about the Exchange, that of France being usually in 
our favour, whilst the balance ef trade was greatly against us, and so he jumped to a 
solution of the knetty point by this Ged-send of a contraband theory. 

Whilst upon the Board of Trade, may we ask why the Report of the Timber Com- 
mittee is not yet printed or published? It closed its labours more than four months 
ago. Isit that Me Henry Warburton, M. P. may enrich it with a mass of accessary 
evidence not laid before, but manufactured since in answer to what was laid before 
the committee? Or is it to serve the tricky purpose of Mr P, Thomson, and enable 
him to make a speech of figures, access to which he has barred to others, to prevent 
reply and exposure? 
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MEETINGS FOR THE IRISH CLERGY, 


Ir is not our purpose to enter at 
any peculiar length upon this topic. 
But we feel it due to our readers, to 
the principles which we sincerely 
profess, and to the character which 
we are determined to maintain, to 
advert to the important proceedings 
which have taken place throughout 
the kingdom on behalf of the dis- 
tressed Protestantism of Ireland. 
We speak of the distressed Protest- 
antism—not of the distressed minis- 
ters of the Church alone; for if the 
objects of the faction now para- 
mount in Ireland were to be gained, 
Protestantism, in all its length and 
breadth, from iis pinnacles to its 
foundation, would be rooted out of 
the land. The purpose of that fac- 
tion is not limited to the starvation, 
exile, or murder of the two thou- 
sand gentlemen, scholars and di- 
vines, who now administer the 
Church in Ireland. The war is 
against their religion—against every 
man who bears the name of Protest- 
ant, whether Church of England- 
man or Dissenter, and against every 
institution bearing the stamp of 
Protestantism, including the Throne. 
Insulted and injured as the clergy 
are, and massacred as they would 
undoubtedly be, in any final victory 
of that faction, theirs would be but 
a small share of the general un- 
doing. It is upon the people of 
Protestantism that the true weight 
of the ruin would fall. If Popery, 
and its sister-fiend Persecution, were 
to be let loose to-morrow in Ire- 
land, it is even probable that the 
clergy would be the least sufferers 
of all. The greater number of them 
would naturally leave all behind, 
and fly to the protection of the Eng- 
lish shore. Their connexions here 
would naturally urge their flight, 
and place them in a state of securi- 
ty on their arrival. For this was 
the case before; and while Popery 
butchered the humbler orders of 
Protestantism in Ireland, in the re- 
bellion of 1798, all the clergy who 
could make their way from the in- 
surgent provinces sheltered them- 
selves in either the garrisoned 
towns or in England. It was the 
people, the peasant classes, and in 


many instances the Protestant trades- 
men of the towns, and the landholders 
scattered through the country, who 
were slaughtered wholesale by the 
rebel pike. It was the same in the 
bloody times of Mary, and the pil- 
laging times of the Commonwealth. 
The clergy, forewarned, and pre- 
pared with asylums, escaped to the 
Continent, and were safe there; 
though reduced to great poverty. 
But it was the people, who unable 
to leave their homes unprotected, 
unable to provide resources for 
themselves anywhere but in their 
accustomed places of industry, and 
unable even to command the means 
of flight in their emergency, were 
robbed and murdered without mer- 
cy. This is a consideration which 
must not be suffered to lapse out of 
the national mind; for it is incon- 
trovertibly true,—it has been real- 
ized in every instance of persecu- 
tion, whether at home or abroad,— 
and it will be realized whenever 
and wherever persecution is once 
again powerful enough to unsheathe 
the sword. Of the 18,000 who died 
by the hand of Alvain the Nether- 
lands, how few were clergy? Of 
the millions of southern France who 
perished, by the Papal scourge and 
scaffold in the early days of Protest- 
antism, how few were clergy? Of 
the tens and hundreds of thousands 
slain in the royal butcheries of the 
French Protestants in the 16th and 
17th centuries, how few were cler- 
gy? Not one inathousand. While 
the clergy, in the instinct of nature, 
were flying over the face of Europe, 
and, in the spirit of justice, were 
filling every pulpit with their ap- 
peals against the treacheries and 
tyrannies of the oppressor, the po- 
pulace, at once too numerous to es- 
cape, and too feeble to resist, were 
necessarily left to meet the fury of 
the bigot and the man of blood. 
Thus, when the ministers of the 
gospel call upon the people to aid 
them to support the church, and to 
resist and extinguish the supremacy 
of a factious, sanguinary, and utter- 
ly unscriptural religion, the call is 
for the safety of the people them- 
selves. It is a sacred summons to 
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every man who has an interest in 
living a life of peace, in following 
his faith in freedom, in possessing 
the Scriptures unrestrained, and in 
transmitting this inestimable liberty 
to his children, to be awake to the 
imminent evil ; and, by personal 
virtue and combined vigilance, re- 
pel it, and conquer for the Consti- 
tution in Church and State. And it 
is for the security which the esta- 
blishment gives to every man in 
those vital points that we adhere to 
the cause of the establishment. It 
is not simply for its general claims 
to our admiration, as possessing at 
this hour perhaps the most unstain- 
ed, intelligent, and accomplished 
clergy of Europe, nor for its here- 
ditary erudition, and the fame of its 
matchless ancestry of scholarship ; 
not for its living champions of all 
that is vigorous in intellectual tri- 
umph, not even for the still higher 
glories of those generous, pure, and 
sublime spirits which cheerfully 
welcomed the bitterest pangs of 
death, where their blood was to seal 
the bond of the faith. We honour 
it for its impartial freedom, for its 
genuine toleration, for its sincere 
benevolence, for its Christian mag- 
nanimity. Or, if we desired to 
raise our homage to a still higher 
scale, we have only to contrast it 
with Popery on the Continent in its 
supremacy, and in Ireland in its 
struggle; with foreign Popery bind- 
ing down the human mind in a sul- 
len and abject degeneracy,—dissol- 
ving every manlier impulse in li- 
censed libertinism,—and while, with 
one hand, it shuts up every access 
to scriptural and moral knowledge, 
with the other opening the widest 
door to the basest pollutions of body 
and mind :—or with Popery in Ire- 
land—grim, fierce, and Jesuitical— 
forced to restrain its malignity, and 
burning for the day when all re- 
straint shall be done away—filling 
the land with perfidy till it can fill 
it with rebellion—hating England 
for her name, her freedom, and her 
superiority—hating Protestantism as 
all hate the light, whose deeds are 
dark—rejoicing in the infinite folly, 
and stimulating the infinite rashness, 
of that English statesmapship which 
cannot see that the dagger is sharp- 
ened for all alike that wear the 
garb of Englishmen—inflaming a 
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wretched peasantry to deeds that 
blot Ireland out of the list of civi- 
lized nations—wringing his alms 
from the hand of the beggar, to 
gorge a pampered slave of faction, 
and clothe in double tinsel a politi- 
cal prostitute—moving heaven and 
earth for the sole purpose of turn- 
ing the whole extent of tle country 
into one vast field, where the har- 
vest, sowed in treason, craft, and 
perjury is yet to be reaped in civil 
war, anarchy, and persecution. 

If we are to be told, that persecu- 
tion is not conceivable in the illumi- 
nation of the nineteenth century, to 
this customary verbiage we reply, 
look to the facts. Hear the un- 
questioned and unquestionable de- 
tails of a manly and well-inform- 
ed authority — the Rev. Mr Mor- 
timer O’Sullivan, who has done 
himself and his cause honour by his 
open and direct challenge to all con- 
tradiction on the subject. ‘ It is to- 
tally undeniable,” says this defender 
of the truth, in his speech at the 
Croydon Meeting within this month, 
“that the afflictions of the Irish 
clergy are heavier than in a land of 
law and government any body of 
men should be exposed to endure. 
If they have not yet been in set 
form proclaimed, they have been 
actually placed out of the protection 
of the law. There is scarcely one of 
them whose duties have been as- 
signed ina Popish district, who does 
not feel that he stands in jeopardy 
every hour, who has not frequent 
occasion to interpret scowling looks 
and muttered menaces, as if they 
pronounced him devoted to death, 
and complained that the mandate 
had not yet been issued forth for 
his destruction. There is not one, 
in whom, when he proceeds on the 
duties of his sacred calling, it does 
not demand an exercise of faith to 
subdue the fears which harass him, 
while he knows not what may be 
the trials and terrors of his home ; 
what insult, and outrage, and agony, 
may not in his absence have invaded 
thathome. Few sorrows in the con- 


dition of man’s life can equal those, 
and when the sharpest privation is to 
be endured amid such circumstances 
of peril and dismay, who can exag- 
gerate the afflicting consequences ? 
And what crimes are imputed to the 
men who are thus grievously treat. 
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ed? Their crimes are faithfulness 
in their sacred vocation, zeal in do- 
ing their Christian duty to all men.” 

The speaker then adverts to the 

eculiar instances of suffering. “ The 
fifth year is now closing since the 
vial of this woe was first poured out. 
I could at this moment repeat the 
names of perhaps ¢hirty individuals 
who have sufjtred from open violence. 
Some of whom have been compelled 
to leave their homes and seek sub- 
sistence by precarious employment 
in this country; some to enter upon 
a new life in foreign lands. While 
some have remained, only to dwell 
in peril and privation, and die of 
broken hearts or by the hand of the 
assassin. This may be called a scanty 
chronicle of crime and suffering, but 
where, except Ireland,~-is there a 
country on earth in which it would 
be thought so. Within those years 
manyclergymen have beencompelled 
to forego their most solemn duties, 
many insulted at the grave in the 
performance of its affecting service, 
many actually forced to seek ashelter 
beyond the Atlantic; some compel- 
led to drag through a life of feeble- 
ness, through cruel wounds ; five, in 
Open day, with many passers-by 
consenting to their death, delibe- 
rately murdered! Where isthe re- 
gion, except Ireland itself, where 
this would not be accounted a won- 
derful and horrible thing? I knew 
an individual well, the vicar of a 
moderate preferment, a man of most 
unostentatious habits, and of active 
benevolence, one whose custom was 
to maintain the most cordial inter- 
course with the Romish priest of 
the parish, to call for his assist- 
ance when looking over the list 
of his debtors, that by his advice 
he might know whose debt he 
might, from the poverty of the 
peasant, remit; so that when the 
scrutiny was ended, the priest has 
said, ‘ Not one remains on your list 
who cannot better afford to pay than 
you to release him.’ I knew the life 
of this virtuous and unoffending man 
twice attempted; and on failure of 
their object, his persecutors waylaid 
and wounded dreadfully, with intent 
to murder, his equally unoffending 
son. 1 knew another who lived plain- 
ly and lived poor, though in posses- 
sion of what, had he hoarded, would 
have been affluence—one whose con- 
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versation indeed was in heaven, and 
who, in the exercise of the faith that 
worketh by love, incurred a heavy 
debt, which it kept him poor to dis- 
charge, that in a season of famine his 
Roman Catholic parishioners might 
have bread to eat. In the bright day 
he was murdered! 1 knew one to 
whose door, frequent though my 
visits were, I seldom approached 
without seeing that some deed of 
charity was performing. This man 
has not been exempted from threats 
—even from violence ;—he has been 
harassed by nightly alarms—he has 
been wasted by sore privation. With 
a family of eleven individuals, his 
subsistence has been reduced to a 
potato field and one milch cow. That 
cow was seized fur debt by a man 
who owed him three times the a- 
mount! I knew another—his death 
may not be set down to violence— 
yet assuredly this man, who has been 
repeatedly subjected to acts of out- 
rage—who has been brutally assault- 
ed and most severely wounded—who 
has been driven with his wife and 
children from his duties and his 
home—and who, advanced in life, 
and with a family yet unable to assist 
in providing for their own wants, has 
been driven to seek any and every 
species of honest employment, by 
which he could obtain for them a 
morsel of bread—ti!l, by these en- 
forced toils and unabating anxieties, 
he brought on an access of brain 
fever, and died under it ;—assuredly 
the sin of that man’s death lies at 
the door of those who drove him 
forth, unhoused and unprovided, 
upon an unkindly world. When I 
last saw him he was an exile, strenu- 
ously exerting himself to obtain the 
nieans of continuing an insurance on 
his life—the only provision he would 
be able to make for those whom his 
death must otherwise leave portion- 
less. When the last report reached 
me, it was of the utter destitution of 
his widow and orphans!” 

And this has been the condition of 
a country under the laws and govern- 
ment of England. Has any thing 
equal in license and barbarism been 
displayed in Tartary or Arabia during 
the last five years? Are not such 
things past endurance, if not past 
belief? These cases are but frag- 
ments of the broad, growing, inflex- 
ible system of oppression exercised 
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inst Protestantism in Ireland. 

ore than two thirds of the Establish- 
ed Clergy are in the same condition 
with the sufferers stated by this 
honest and plain-hearted advocate. 
And this is done while Ireland has 
yet a government appointed by Eng- 
land—with English law professing 
to be administered according to 
English forme—with the English con- 
stitution recognised, and with thirty 
thousand men in arms (including the 
local troops and police) to enforce 
it! Yet two-thirds of the Church 
established by /aw are reduced to 
famine—the clergy are persecuted, 
proscribed, and murdered in open 
day—and the declaration is openly 
made that Protestantism shall be broken 
down in Ireland. If these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be 
done in the dry? If such are the 
achievements of faction since the fatal 
year 1829—that year which shall 
stand “‘ aye accursed in the calen- 
dar”—what must be its mischiefs 
when that faction shall have distend- 
ed into full power—when the pro- 
tection of the law shall be wholly 
withdrawn from  Protestantism— 
when the exigencies of some profli- 
gate cabinet shall surrender Ireland 
finally into the hands of that infa- 
mous conspiracy of traitors, bigots, 
and infidels—and the rebel and idol- 
ator shall lord it fearlessly over the 
man of loyalty and the Christian? 
If we suffer this faction to proceed 
for but five years more, as it has 
proceeded, we need not say that 
every Irish Protestant clergyman will 
have been driven from the land, or 
slaughtered in it. But we shall say 
that Protestantism will have been 
driven out along with them; for 
what religion can exist without the 
celebrations and ceremonial of its 
church ?—and what mijnisters can 
remain for those purpesés when 
every hour threatens their lives— 
when a clergyman cannot go to the 
bed-side of the sick without the 
chance of being shot, or brained with 
clubs, or cloven down with the 
scythe or the spade in the face of 
day, by gangs of assassins? What 
clergyman will remain when the 
system of intimidation shall have 
come to its height ? a system which 
already makes him feel himself in 
more peril than if he lived in the 
backwoods of America, and compels 
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him to lead a life fit only for the 


neighbourhood of savages. Will 
the man, who cannot walk beyond 
his own door without being expos- 
ed to a bullet from the first hedge, 
whose own garden is a place of ter- 
ror to him, who must not lie down 
at night without preparing his fire- 
arms and looking to his bolts, as if 
for a siege; and who justly thinks 
the night a fortunate one in which 
he and his have escaped being wrap- 
ped in the general burning of his 
house and property, remain? Or 
if bodily hazard were out of the 
question, what is to become of him 
while all his debtors refuse to dis- 
charge their debts, while his whole 
income is stopped by an infamous 
combination against all justice and 
honesty, and where he has no 
alternative but flight or famine ? 
Thus Protestantism will perish. If 
the present generation of the clergy 
should resolve to stand all hazards, 
and suffer themselves to be beggared 
or butchered, the mischief is not the 
less sure to be done. Where will the 
clerical succession be to be found ? 
What man of common sense or 
common feeling for his family, will 
educate his son for a church in 
which the pittance of his profession 
is dependent on the caprice of sa- 
vages, and his life at their mercy? 
We need appeal on this subject only 
to the natural judgment of every 
father. If the church shall no 
longer provide subsistence for an 
educated divine, there will no more 
be educated divines; no man will 
go to the expense of L.1000 or L.1500 
to prepare his son for the church, 
unless he is entitled to regard it as 
a profession adequate in point of 
provision and security to the ex- 
ense which he has incurred. Doubt- 
ess there will still be candidates 
for the remaining fragments of her 
offices. But they will be wnedu- 
cated. To what purpose should 
they prepare themselves by the ex- 
pensive process of a learned educa- 
tion? They will be volunteers, 
some through fanaticism, some 
through vanity, some through the 
hope of gaining an easier livelihood 
than manual toil supplies, some 
through the malignant mischief of 
faction itself, eager to perplex and 
poison every thing. Every motive 
that can at once degrade and in- 
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flame the human heart, will find or 
make candidates for the desecrated 
pulpit. But in the mean time, 
what will become of Religion ? 
Amidst this roar of folly and fanati- 
cism, where shall we look for the 
perished shape of pure, calm, learn- 
ed, and scriptural Protestantism ? 
But are those ideas Utopian? What, 
we ask, was the scene in the Com- 
monwealth? What was the condi- 
tion of religious truth, religious 
freedom, or sound learning, when 
the clergyman was driven from the 
pulpit, and the Presbyterian climbed 
into it, and the Independent climbed 
upon the shoulders of the Presby- 
terian—when every man asserted 
his right to preach, and to preach 
every thing; when Cromwell’s 
horsemen held forth, and when the 
commen rabble, the hangers-on and 
nuisances of the streets, thought 
themselves qualified to supersede 
Cromwell’s horsemen, and insulted 
alike common sense and Christianity 
by harangues in which all that was 
not nonsense was blasphemy, and 
all that was not blasphemy was 
nonsense ? Are we prepared to flin 

the land again into this wounded 
confusion, or into worse, from the 
den of thieves into the fiery furnace 
of persecution ? For it is undeni- 
able that brutish as were the rivalries 
of fanaticism and ignorance in the 
days of the Commonwealth, the 
triumph of superstition and igno- 
rance in the triumph of Irish Popery 
in the nineteenth century, would 
be immeasurably more barbarous. 
Fierce as was the fanaticism, it was 
under some resiraint from the moral 
habits of the people of England. It 
had even some of the influence of 
a religious temperament; it look- 
ed for its principles and practices to 
Scripture, and though it mistook 
and misinterpreted that Scripture 
in a multitude of instances, yet no 
man can ever sincerely read the 
Bible without deriving from it at 
least a partial benevolence, modera- 
tion, and love of justice. But what 
must be the effect of power in a vast 
peasant population, like that of Po- 
pish Iceland, whose zeal is not for re- 
ligion but for revenge, who regard 
the Protestant as an enemy, in the 
double light ofa stranger and a here- 
tic; who are taught by their priests 
that all Protestants are under the 
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curse of Heaven, devoted to unfailing 
flames in the other world; and fit 
only for the sword and the flame in 
this; who are forbidden to have a 
Bible in their possession, and are 
praised and rewarded for mutilating, 
burning, or burying it, if it should 
fall into their hands; who are actu- 
ally commanded by their priests and 
demagogues not to pay their con- 
tracts, but to resist them to the 
death; who have the additional sti- 
mulant to all this spirit of revenge, 
alienation, and revolt, that is to be 
found in the hope of regaining the 
lands that their predecessors had 
forfeited by open rebellion, and the 
most merciless massacres, and who, 
to crown all, are constantly told by 
those priests that, for every crime, 
even of the blackest dye, there is ab- 
solution, hour by hour, in their 
hands ; and that, while conspiracy is 
only a righteous league, and blood- 
shed simply a natural retribution, 
the rubbing of a little oi] upon their 
extremities before death, and a few 
masees after it, irresistibly carry the 
Papist tothe gates of Heaven? 

Are we still to ask what must be 
the progeny of such asystem? what 
must be the accumulation of offences 
against society, the poisonings of 
every principle of order, truth, and 
charity; the ready and furious in- 
subardination; the concocted malice 
and the fiery hostility, swelling and 
fermenting together, in such a po- 
pulation, until the hour when all 
explodes? And this is the gift of 
Popery to Ireland. The priest—the 
hereditary fiction—the gross and 
public sanction to crime for money 
—the licensed perjury—the ab- 
solved assassinatiou—the final as- 
surance of security to the spirit of 
the criminal issuing on the gibbet, 
where he has but imperfectly atoned 
to the insulted justice of the coun- 
try. Those are the true solutions of 
the startling problem of Irish misery, 
of the utter inefficiency of allgovern- 
ment in Ireland; of the failure of 
every benevoleut, wise, and vigorous 
effort of England for the quiet of 
Ireland; of the necessity of our 
keeping up to preserve the common 
coherence of public order in Ireland, 
after twenty years of peace, an army 
as large as we kept upon the conti- 
nent in the severest struggles of our 
severest war, Popery is the enemy, 
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and unti] that enemy is subdued, the 
riot, revolt, and_misery, must go on, 
in scorn of the shortsighted wisdom 
of cabinets, and in punishment of 
the corrupted religion of the people. 
But, throwing out of the question 
what we feel to be the highest 
interest of all—religion; and de- 
scending to the altogether inferior 
interest—policy, what is the utter 
frenzy of the course which our poli- 
ticians are now pursuing with regard 
to Ireland? We desire to offer no 
undue indignity to the existing ad- 
ministration on the topic. We are 
content to look upon them as acting 
against their wills—as forced into the 
consideration of the Irish Church 
with the deepest reluctance—as 
shrinking from that work, “ pericu- 
lose plenum alee,” with all the sen- 
sibility of office-holders to an opera- 
tion which may turn them loose on 
the world at a moment's warning. 
We see them driven from point to 
point by a gale of faction which will 
only blow the harder till they are 
wrecked. We see them betraying, 
night after night, by their struggles, 
contrivances, and contortions, the 
bitterness of the draught which the 
faction pours down their throats, and 
which, after a few more struggles 
(and they may be fewer than they can 
yet believe), will send their ghosts to 
haunt the shades of Whitehall, aud 
ive their habitation to another. 
f they have not the remaining virtue 
to resign the places which they are 
unable to retain with the exercise 
of their independence, they must 
only be more enslaved from day to 
day. For there is no cessation of 
the power, the malice, or the deter- 
mination, of the common enemy of 
the Cabinet and the Country. The 
ear of England has already been 
astounded with the monstrous pro- 
osition of ps pee elgg weer 
or ever in 850 parishes, about one 
third of Ireland; and this on the plea 
that the majority contains less than 
fifty Protestants each, and some 
none. What must be the obvious 
inference from the proposal of such 
ameasure? That the English Pro- 


testant sees no superiority in the 

Protestant religion to the Popish; 

that he places the instruction of the 

people in sacred truth on the same 

footing with their total religious ig- 

norance; and that he regards the 
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principled and Scriptural loyalty of 
the Protestant to the King of the 
realm, as neither safer, sounder, nor 
more Scriptural than the notorious 
disaffection of the Papist, both priest 
and peasant, to the King, where 
their loyalty jars against their su- 
perstitious allegiance to the Pope. 
But what oug/t to be the conduct of 
a Protestant Government on ascer- 
taining the fact, if fact it be, that 
Popery was advancing in Ireland? 
What, but to combat the eyil in- 
stantly, by every weapon of reason 
and religion. To select for those 
darkening districts the ablestdivines, 
the most influential preachers, the 
most active and apostolic men, who 
could be found ready to fight the good 
fight of faith; to instil new energy 
into the prelates of that province, 
by pointing out to them the absolute 
necessity of new exertion ; or, if they 
were found tardy, or worn out, or 
superannuate, to remove them to 
positions where their feebleness 
would be less hurtful, and give their 
bishoprics, on the first opportunity, 
to men who had virtue enough to 
feel the responsibilities of their of- 
fice, and talents enough to sustain 
them in vigorous exercise. We are 
fully convinced that even this single 
measure would work an instantane- 
ous and most powerful change upon 
the disease of Ireland ; which all ori- 
omy in the forced decrepitude of 

er church. If this had been done, 
even fifty years ago, Ireland would 
no longer have been a thorn in the 
side of theempire. The promotion 
of one man of leading intellect, of 
powerful popular ability, and of sin- 
cere Christian zeal, to the bench of 
bishops in Ireland, would do more 
than ten thousand remedial mea- 
sures in the legislature. The evil of 
the country is Popery. The cure is 
Protestantism; the only means of 
giving the true weight to Protestan- 
tism are to be found in giving in- 
creased energy to the church. If 
vacancies are not yet to be found for 
all the men of talents, who would 
be necessary to regenerate the coun- 
try, the promotion even of one or 
two, on the express ground of their 
merits, would Sone a powerful effect 
on the activity and intellectual en- 
terprise of the whole body of church- 
men. The example of a single bishop 
summoned from the inferior orders 
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of the clergy; on the sole claim of 
his pastoral virtues, and moral dis- 
tinctions, would awake the whole 
establishment to the pursuit of emi- 
nence by the same means. The con- 
duct of such a man in his diocese, 
would be still more effectual; his 
sincere patronage of the laborious, 
the intelligent, and the sincere ; his 
listening to no appeals from family 
connexion, political interests, or per- 
sonal partialities, would make the 
younger clergy feel that a new day 
was risen on them, and make the 
older emulate his example. We 
should then see sudden abilities 
blaze forth among men who have 
slumbered through mere weariness 
of effort, neither marked nor reward- 
ed. The apathy which.extinguishes 
all the finer faculties, and in which 
no man is more apt than the neglect- 
ed son of genius to hide himself from 
a world unworthy of him, would be 
at an end, and the assurance of legi- 
timate reward of honour, and still 
more, of being fixed on that stand 
from which his intellectual force and 
majesty of mind would have the 
natural field for its exertion spread 
before it, would add new powers to 
the old. Then would truth be spoken 
in the light; then would learning go 
hand in hand with piety, and the 
eloquent tongue send conviction 
like a flame through the bosoms of 
men. Then would come the age of 
conversion ; and conversion not limi- 
ted to the peasantry, but lightening 
the darkness of the priesthood. For, 
was not all this done before? What 
was the condition of Germany when 
Luther began to preach? What of 
Switzerland when Zuinglius ? What 
of England in the days of Wickliffe, 
and in the restored reformation under 
Cranmer? In them all men started 
up from the most obscure stations of 
the church, and astonished their 
countrymen, and astonished them- 
selves by the unfolding of those sin- 
gular powers which were commis- 
sioned to shake the tyranny of super- 
stition in Europe. We not merely 
say that this would happen, but that 
a vast conversion must be the result. 
For no Papist believes his religion on 
conviction. His religion contains no 
grounds for conviction. Popery 
makes no appeal to the understanding 
of man. It may address his hopes, 
or his fears, or fasten on his preju- 
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dices, or amuse him with its page- 
ants, or console him with its contri- 
vances for the ease of conscience. 
But it instantly gives way before the 
rational enquiry, what a religion 


should be. What mind can solidly 
repose in a creed which makes the 
toe nail of St Januarius, or the 
thumb of St Peter, a worker of 
miracles? What understanding can 
be soberly satisfied with believing 
that the rotten wood which the Po- 
pish convents show as the true cross, 
is either the true cross, or if it 
were, ought to be prayed to, as it 
is, or can have any more efficacy in 
healing sins than the dust under their 
feet ? What reasoning can satisfy the 
natural doubt, that the thousand 
saints of the Romish calendar have 
no more right to be prayed to when 
dead, than they had when living, or 
that is not a deliberate insult to the 
Majesty of Him “ who will not give 
his glory to another ;” or that the 
placing of the images of those saints 
in the church, the bowing down, the 
praying to them, the presentation of 
incense to them, the express liturgy 


-and hymns for them, the avowed 


attribution of miracles to them, are 
not all alike contradictory to the 
command that they should not 
make for the temple the graven 
image of any thing in Heaven, or 
earth, or the sea, that they should 
not offer them any, the slightest 
show of homage, neither bowing 
down, nor worshipping them; and 
this, on the express ground, that 
God is jealous of suffering the idel 
to share the homage due to him 
alone ? What man, in the exercise 
of his common understanding, can 
receive transubstantiation ?—a doc- 
trine which, professing to be a 
miracle of the highest order, exhi- 
bits no change whatever to the hu- 
man senses, and therefore is no in- 
terference with the visible order of 
nature, and therefore is no miracle 
at all; but which, in equal defiance 
of Scripture, professes to shut up 
the Deity in a wafer, and, to sum up 
the whole monstrous confusion of 
ideas, professes to place Him whole 
in the lips of the communicant, and 
equally whole in the lips of one and 
ten thousand in one church, or in 
every region of the globe, at the same 
moment. Who can hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that such enormous vio- 
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lations of the simplest principles of 
reason must not be liable to condign 
exposure—that they are by their 
very nature made to fall before en- 
quiry—that having no solidity in 
reason or revelation, they can live 
only on the feebleness or ignorance 
of the understanding—and can be 
cherished only by the corruption 
or indolence of the human passions ? 

And are not the Romish priesthood 
in {reland naturally as capable of 
such conviction as the Romish clergy 
of Wittemberg, of Berne, or of Eng- 
land, in the days when the strength 
of Protestantism and Scripture, and 
the weakness of Popery and super- 
stition, were placed fully before their 
minds? In Germany, the chief con- 
versions were among the priesthood, 
and those converts were suddenly 
seen issuing forth the most power- 
ful instruments of conversion to the 
people ; the indolent, gross, dull, and 
obscure monk was suddenly trans- 
formed into the vivid, self-denying, 
eloquent, and renowned minister of 
religion: the men who had heard of 
the Scriptures only through the 
breviary, now bore it in their hands 
night and day, like a torch to illumine 
the depth of spiritual ignorance in 
Germany and England, and a god- 
like revolution was accomplished, in 
which the habitual servants of su- 
perstition were summoned, by a new 
miracle of apostleship, to serve the 
cause of God and man, in life and 
death, through the world. But the 
bishops, by whom such high per- 
formances are to be expected, must 
be of a different stock from that 
which has been so long engrafted 
on the withering trunk of the Irish 
church. With all our respect for the 
Universities, they must not be pro- 
fessors of our colleges—wrung from 
their ancient connexions, habits, and 
studies, and thrown into the midet 
of a country of which they know 
nothing but the name—alien from 
its habits, shrinking from its man- 
ners, and, in all their rank and wealth, 
only regretting the hour that tempted 
them to break offall their accustomed 
associations, to spend their lives in 
a strange land. Selections of this 
order have long been favourites with 
the British ministry, and they have 
been among the most unfortunate 
instances of a false judgment. The 
Bishop fit for Ireland at any time, 
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and more especially at this hour, 
should be a native of the country, 
active, zealous, and eloquent; fully 
acquainted with the habits, faults, 
and feelings of the people, and fear- 
less of all things but neglect of his 
high commission. Such men as the 
Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, and 
the Reverend Charles Boyton, would 
amply answer the character. Both 
of that time of life which allows for 
all personal energy; learned to all 
the necessary extent of collegiate 
scholarship—fully acquainted with 
the leading controversy of the time 
and country—alive to the manners, 
feelings, and prejudices of Ireland— 
natives of the country—powerful 
alike in the eloquence of public life 
and of the pulpit. It is of such men 
that the guides and champions of the 
Irish Church must be formed, if that 
church is to exist. We shall abstain 
from all offensive remarks on the 
present composition of the Irish 
bench; but every man knows that a 
change and an improvement must 
take place, and that the old slumber- 
ing is not fit for the time of inevitable 
trial, energy, pure zeal, practised 
ability, and the consciousness that it 


‘is neither opulent laziness, nor the 


lumber of learning, nor political dex- 
terity, nor family influence, that will 
rescue the character of the prelate 
any longer—must be the compound 
that makes the true bishop for Ire- 
land. A few such men would re- 
deem the country. 

The meeting held on the 3d of 
December, in Freemason’s Hall, has 
been the parent of a succession of 
meetings through the country: and 
well deserved to be their parent, 
from the importance of the subject, 
the rank of the personages present, 
and the interesting and unquestion- 
able nature of the facts stated on 
their authority. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s speech gave a brief 
general view of the nature of the 
demand to be made upon the public 
liberality ; and after stating the com- 
bined testimony of men of all con- 
ditions to the meritorious conduct 
of the Protestant clergy, said, “ that 
we are now compelled to see them 
in a state of the severest, as the most 
unmerited, suffering. We behold 
them deprived of their property, 
assailed in their persons, and some 
cruelly murdered; and their con- 
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duct under those circumstances must 
give them additional claims on our 
sympathy. Wherever it was pos- 
sible they have remained at their 
posts, in the efficient performance 
of their religious duties, though often 
with very inadequate means of per- 
sonal subsistence, and with great risk 
to their personal safety. They have 
also borne their afflictions in silence, 
for there has been hardly such a thing 
as the application of an individual 
clergyman for charity. They have 
dismissed their establishments, they 
have laid aside every thing that was 
not actually necessary, they have 
submitted to all wrongs and priva- 
tions with patience unexampled. 
Such was their conduct before their 
distress, such has been their conduct 
since, consistent in every part with 
their duty as Christian ministers.” 
The Bishop of London’s speech 
followed, and was a calm, and clear, 
and on those accounts, an impressive 
address to the assembly, and through 
them to the nation. He laid down 


as the principle of the whole pro- 
ceeding, that it was an effort on the 
art of the church and people of 
ngland to prevent the Protestant re- 


ligion from being utterly destroyed in 
Ireland. “ That, gentlemen,” said 
he, “ is really the question at issue. 
That destruction is palpably the 
policy of those who have withheld 
their just dues from the clergy of the 
Protestant church. I have a right to 
say so, for they themselves have 
avowed it. It is from day to day 
declared, by those who have a right 
to speak on bebalf of large bodies of 
—_ in Ireland (the Papist mem- 

ers), that it is their determination 
to drive Protestantism out of one of 
its—strongholds, I was going to say 
—but the expression seems to be 
now scarcely applicable. And yet I 
will call it a stronghold. For every 
branch of the universal church, 
which holds the pure faith of the 
gospel, and dispenses it through an 
evangelical ministry, is a stronghold 
of the truth. And such is the church 
in Ireland. And, therefore, as far 
as we can prevent it, under Divine 
Providence, Protestantism shall not 
be driven out of Ireland by a system 
of blockade and starvation.” The 
bishop then stated the facts; that 
depressed as the situation of the 
Irish clergy was at the period of the 
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former enquiry, three years ago, it 
had become continually worse ; that 
the chief part of them had not re- 
ceived any portion of their lawful 
incomes for the last two years, and 
many not for the last three, and that, 
as the necessary results of this ini- 
quitous system of plunder, they had 
personally been reduced to the low- 
est state of discomfort, and, in various 
instances, of absolute privation! That 
many had been obliged to send away 
their wives and children, wherever 
it was possible, to be maintained by 
their friends. That in other instances, 
they had been compelled to take 
their children from school, and put 
them to work as common labourers. 
“T have before me,” said he (advert- 
ing to the documents on the table), 
“ the case of a clergyman in the re- 
ceipt of a small income who has not 
been enabled, for two years, to pro- 
vide shoes for his children. And 
there are cases where clergymen and 
their families have been reduced to 
subsist on what is the usual food of 
the lowest orders in Ireland; and 
those are cases not here and there, 
but prevailing to a great extent in 
the south of Ireland, and not alto- 
gether unknown in the north.” Then, 
after observing that the solicitation 
for pecuniary aid did not come from 
the clergy of Ireland, but from those 
who knew and compassionated their 
injuries, he read extracts from 
various letters to the heads of the 
Irish Church, full of simple, yet 
deeply affecting statements of their 
situation. In one of the Irish Dio- 
ceses a letter to the Lord Primate 
stated, that from 110 to 120 clergy- 
men, in that diocese alone, were 
sinking under the deepest privation. 
That many of these were distressed 
for actual food and clothing; and 
many were forced—the most painful 
suffering of all—to let the insurances 
drop on which depended their sole 
hope of leaving any provision for 
their families. ‘I have been thirty- 
three years an humble minister in 
God’s church,” said one of those 
letters, transmitted by the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh—“I have been 
constantly resident. I have been 
obliged to sell my furniture and 
stock to pay debts, and obtain a 
temporary supply for the neces- 
saries of life, reserving merely that 
portion required for a bedroom and 
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sitting room. I have been obliged 
to permit my wife, who became so 
alarmed at the state of the country 
and threatening dangers that she 
was losing her health, to leave Ire- 
land. I have found it necessary 
to send out six of my seven children 
as tutors and governesses, thank- 
ful to find board and lodging for 
them. I have been necessitated to take 
my son’s name off the college books, 
being unable to pay his bills. I am 
burdened with debt, and unable to 
pay my creditors; debt incurred for 
the necessaries of life, and due be- 
fore my total inability to pay became 
apparent. When called from home 
to visit, or catechize, in my parish, 
I feel it quite necessary for my per- 
sonal safety to carry arms. My glebe- 
house is closed up, as in a state of 
siege. At night, it is necessary to 
have bolts, bars, and bullet proof 
planks to the windows and doors! I 
may write that ‘I have suffered the 
loss of all things.’ My life, through 
the sparing mercy of God, remains, 
though that life has been several 
times threatened, and was once at- 
tempted to be taken; a bullet ha- 
ving been fired at me on my glebe 
land.” 

In addition to such evidences of 
the work of Popery and faction in 
Ireland, calculated as they are to 
excite the general compassion of all 
virtuous and Christian minds for any 
rank of men suddenly thrown into 
this pitiable suffering, and more es- 
pecially of that rank whose office 
entitles them to all the feelings and 
respect of a Christian community, 
we have the still more startling 
statement, that the work of evil is 
already extending to the future ge- 
neration of the , Nai The great 
object of Popery is to extirpate the 
Protestant Church, and Popery well 
knows that the most effectual way 
is, to extinguish the succession of 
the Protestant Ministry. This it is 
actually accomplishing at this mo- 
ment. A letter from the head of the 
Irish University to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, lays the operation 
plainly before the eye. The letter 
is dated so late as November 26, 
1835, and is as follows: ‘“ As the 
sons of the clergy have always con- 
stituted a large portion of our stu- 
dents, it was to be expected that 
any considerable depression in the 
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condition of that class must have 
the effect of diminishing the num- 
bers seeking admission into Trinity 
College. Many of those who have 
hitherto looked to the church (as 
their profession) are now casting 
about for some other occupation ; 
as your grace will perceive by the 
multitudes of eager candidates who 
of late have offered themselves for 
every little agency which becomes 
vacant under any of the public 
boards. Such is the only account I 
can give of the fact, that the num- 
ber of admissions have within these 
two years greatly decreased.” The 
actual result is, that the entrances 
for the Junior Freshmen (the stud- 
ents commencing their college ca- 
reer) to the 20th of November in 
the last three years are: In 1833, the 
total, 350; in 1834, 304; in 1835, 
253! nearly a third of the whole 
number, which, when we recollect 
that it constitutes the sons of the 
whole professional and educated 
class of Ireland probably comes 
close on the entire exclusion of the 
sons of the clergy. 

This is then the condition to which 
the extraordinary remissness of our 
government here, acted on by the ex- 
traordinary virulence of Popish fac« 
tion in Ireland, and in our legislature, 
has already reduced the church in 
Ireland. What must be the conse- 
quence? If a few years more of 
those proceedings are suffered by 
the legislature, Protestantism must 
be extinguished in Ireland. There 
will be no future generation for the 
church, in whose learning, mode- 
ration, or loyalty, the country can 
confide. There will be doubtless 
enough of candidateship for every 
religious appointment that offers per- 
sonal influence, vulgar popularity, 
or even the means of subsistence 
on the narrowest scale connected 
with a lazy or a factious life. But, 
with the Established Church, all that 
makes a church safe for a coun- 
try, and consistent with the general 

eace of the nation, will expire. 
We have no wish to speak slight- 


ingly of the religious sects which 
dissent from the Church; But they 
have no hesitation in acknowledg- 
ing that they rather tolerate than 
value the established monarchy.— 
They are republican by their ha- 
bits, their constitution, and their 
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principles; but break down that 
Church which has hitherto consti- 
tuted the only true conpexion of 
Ireland with England, and what 
follows? The Protestant ministers 
once dead, expelled, famished, or 
butchered, the religion must pe- 
rish, so far as the Established 
Church is concerned. The Pro- 
testant population will emigrate, as 
they are already doing in great 
numbers, to America. Papists will 
be the sole constituents, the priests 
the sole leaders of the elections; 
and at least ‘nine tenths of the Irish 
representatives will be Papists, cho- 
sen by and acting under the sole dic- 
tation of Popery. If we have been 
utterly unable to stem the factious 
violence and rigid conspiracy of 
about five and thirty of those mem- 
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bers, what will be the hope of resia- 
tance when we shall have ninety, if 
not the whole hundred, to deal with ? 
One hundred and eighty, or two 
hundred votes on a side, in any state 
of our legislature, must carry every 
question in the House; render 
every wish of faction an absolute 
command with the Cabinet; and as 
the result, by either repealing the 
Union, place a Papist House of 
Lords and Commons in Ireland, and 
instantly disunite the two countries, 
involving the inevitable necessity of 
a civil war; or remaining in the 
British legislature, carry on the 
conspiracy to its natural length in 
the overthrow of the Constitution, 
the spoil of property, and the fall 
of the throne. 
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ON THE FACETIOUS. 


We have received so many ear- 
hest entreaties to renew our advices 
upon various departments of litera- 
ture, that we find it impossible to 
persist inarefusal. We have already 
made it so easy a matter to be “ pa- 
thetic” or “ genteel,” by our two 
former lectures, that our only appre- 
hension is, that these two styles will 
extinguish the very memory of the 
facetious, the natural, the philoso- 
phic, the descriptive, and the heroic; 
and that the next publishing season 
will present us with nothing but 
heroines to weep over, and gentle- 
men to rave to us of the glories of 
Almack’s! In order to prevent this, 
we proceed to throw open the gates 
of another species of composition ; 
and we shall throw them so prodi- 
giously wide, that, as even already 
has been found to be the case, a 
man of the most rotund proportions 
shall find himself with ample room 
and verge enough to play the most 
fantastic tricks between the portals. 
It was not at first our intention to 
illustrate the art of being facetious, 
having, in our own person, as we 
remarked in the introductory chap- 
ter, a considerable contempt for the 


anglers for horse-laughs; but the 
necessity of counterbalancing the 
unprecedented effects of our own 
labours, has forced us to the task, 
however distasteful in itself, or hate- 
ful in a peculiar degree to ourselves. 
The letters we have received on the 
subject of our late, and also of our 
future lucubrations, have caused‘the 
utmost astonishment at the post- 
office; and, in fact, as most of our 
correspondents are above the mean- 
ness of post paying any thing, and 
will not be aiding and abetting 
members of Parliament in their 
shameless robbing of the Exchequer, 
by inveigling them into the bestowal 
of a frank, we are forced to confess 
that we are quite overwhelmed with 
their favours; that we have taken 
the name, for the sake of perfect 
concealment, of John Smith; and 
after depositing a carpet-bag and a 
boot-jack with our former landlady 
in the Luckenbooths, we have moved, 
for the sake of purer air, to the six- 
teenth story in the Lawnmarket. 
Henceforth no communications will 
be received, or indeed delivered; 
for our red-coated acquaintance, 
who used to throw an armful of 
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letters on our table every morning, 
has, latterly, demanded the value of 
them before unslinging his bag ; and 
80, for various reasons, which it 
would perhaps be tedious to men- 
tion, we forego the gratification of 
reading our own praises—“ Littera 
scripta manet”’—in the hands of Sir 
Francis Freeling. 

One of the last letters we had the 
gratification of paying for, was of a 
very particular kind. We confess 
we scarcely grudged the one and a 
penny halfpenny for a document 
which showed so undoubting a re- 
liance upon our powers. It was from 
Brixton; written by an Irish gentle- 
man during the intervals of his use- 
ful labours, “ while the wheel,” ashe 
expressed it, “ of his destiny seemed 
at a stand-still, and he had nothing 
better to do than plunge into an 
ocean of literary irradiation.” This 
letter we might, perhaps, more fitly 
have classed among the examples in 
an essay on the “sublime and unin- 
telligible,’ which we meditate on 
some future occasion; but here we 
introduce an extract or two from it, 
to show the manner in which it has 
become incumbent on us, as Christ- 
ian men and humane philosophers, 


to comply with such urgent requests, 
even though greatly against our pri- 
vate inclinations : 


* * * # “But no more, sir, 
of family secrets; only, I hope, as 
one of the ladies that pretend to be 
married to me is on the eve of a 
voyage—not for pleasure—to New 
South Wales, and the other, 1 under- 
stand, has been dead for some time, 
that it will not be easy for both of 
them to make their appearance 
against me; therefore my mind is 
perfectly easy on that score, if it 
weren’t for the young lady Iam en- 
gaged to at Battersea Rise. But, sir, 
my principal embarrassment is one 
from which you can deliver me. 
Some time ago I undertook to com- 
pose a fashionable novel ; and, lucki- 
ly, by a perusal of your interesting 
lectures, I have been enabled to make 
it extremely melancholy and full of 
ho tong, and all the rest of it. But, 
sir, the publisher comes to me, and, 
says he, ‘this will never do, Mr 
O' Murphy; peoplelike to laugh now- 
a-days; who the devil, sir, is to be al- 
ways pulling out handkerchiefs, or 
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walking with ambassador's wives? 
you must be fanny, sir, cursedly 
funny, or, mark you, no payment, 
Mr O’Murphy.’ Now, sir, after what 
I have told you about a prosecution 
for bigamy, my temporary retire- 
ment here, an amazingly healthy ap- 
petite, and a bookseller threatening 
to stop the supplies, what am I to 
do? It is amost infamous thing in any 
man to force a gentleman in my pecu- 
liar situation to be funny ; the thing 
seems to me impossible, unless you 
will favour me with a few hints on 
the art of lively writing, which (along 
with a five-pound note, if you hap- 
pen to have credit enough to borrow 
such a trifle on my collateral secu- 
rity) will be thankfully received by, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
“Terence O’Murpay. 

“« P.S.—As your enclosure will 
make it a double letter, I will thank 
you to pay the post.” 


Mr O’Murphy has certainly an 
up-hill fight of it, to be jocular in 
the midst of so many discomforts ; 
but such is our reliance on the effi- 
cacy of the rules we are about to 
lay down, that we entertain not the 
— doubt of enabling him to 
split his readers’ sides with laughter 
long and loud, even were his situa- 
tion and prospects ten times more 
disagreeable than they are. With re- 
gard to his hint as to the five-pound 
note, and the collateral security 
which he kindly offers to assist us 
in raising it, we shall avail ourselves 
very shortly of his suggestion in a 
discourse which we meditate on 
“ The Difficulties of Finance, and the 
Non-existence of Credit.” But in 
the mean time we proceed to ex- 
plore the causes which connect cer- 
tain modes of composition with the 
Diaphragmatic convulsion, which, in 
the expressive language of our na- 
tion, is called a guffaw :—to point 
out what that mode of writing is, 
and hew it may be attained; and, 
finally, as on former occasions, to 
illustrate our observations with a 
short and carefully selected speci- 
men. a 

In the first place, then, as we are 
told by the philosophers that laugh- 
ter is caused most easily by what- 
ever gives us an impression of our 
own superiority, it is necessary for 
an author to degrade the comic per. 
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son of his story as low both in 
intellect and behaviour as he pos- 
sibly can. They must be egregi- 
ously yet not revoltingly deform- 
ed ;—either they must have noses 
of preternatural length and redness; 
or eyes possessed by a diabolical 
yet ludicrous squint; or they must 
be seven feet and a half in height, 
with proportional awkwardness; or 
so small as to be mistaken for first 
cousins to Thomas Thumb. Ordi- 
nary sized and ordinary looking they 
must not be, on any account what- 
ever. They must be so described as 
that the ugliest blockhead who reads 
their adventures may feel that he 
has the advantage of them in appear- 
ance; and so dull, that a very poor 
law commissioner may feel himself 
witty and brilliant in comparison. 
So much as to the persons of the 
story. The incidents must consist 
of falling into ditches—tumbling 
down stairs—getting horsewhipt by 
mistake—being nearly hanged upon 
false accusations—having theirchairs 
withdrawn just as they are sitting 
down to dinner—and they must 
several times, in the course of their 
adventures, have their noses broken 
—and be very frequently tossed in a 
blanket, or at least be settled in the 
stocks. We have never known inci- 
dents of this sort to fail of producing 
shouts of applause. The dialogue, 
however, requires a little more at- 
tention, but is equally easy when 
one has got into the way of it. We 
may, therefore, lay it down as arule, 
in the second place, that quips and 
cranks are indispensable. Without 
them Milton would never have 
thought of “ wreathed smiles.” There 
must, of course, be a profuse sprink- 
ling of puns; and here we beg to 
express our opinion, that there is a 
considerable resemblance between 
puns and wine. It seems a great 
recommendation of both that they 
are old; and another point of simili- 
tude is, that every one considers his 
own article the best. It may, per- 
haps, be thought another agreement 
between them, that though both may 
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originally have been of the finest 
quality, they are generally very 
much deteriorated in passing through 
the hands of the retailers. Puns, at 
all events, whether old or new, are 
to be unscrupulously introduced. 
But the master stroke of our policy 
—a hit on which we plume ourselves 
more than any thing else—is the 
rule which we lay down in the third 
place. Let there always be intro- 
duced a person whose whole dia- 
logue is limited to one phrase. At 
first people see nothing very wonder- 
ful in a gentleman making a remark 
which in fact appears commonplace 
and insipid; but when, scene after 
scene, page after page, volume after 
volume, the same individual persists 
in repeating the same sentence, with- 
out the change of a single letter, it 
is astonishing how the vis comica 
developes itself. At each repetition 
the speech appears more irresistibly 
ludicrous, till near the end of the 
story there is actually nothing else 
required to set the reader into con- 
vulsions. We forbear upon this oc- 
casion insisting on a point so exceed- 
ingly well known, and indeed uni- 
versally practised, as that each indi- 
vidual must speak, as it were, in 
character. A sailor, for instance, 
must direct his horse in the language 
of the cock-pit. He must luff to 
windward, and belay and anchor 
under the lee of a public-house. And 
in all these respects the officer is not 
to be distinguished from the boat- 
swain. Captains and admirals must 
smell of nothing but tar. Colonels 
and generals of nothing but powder. 
Even the peaceful professions must 
have their peculiar phraseology. A 
physician must enquire of a soldier 
if he has seen much “ practice;” a 
clergyman must ask him if he has 
had “full duty.” As to the idea 
that such unwarlike characters should 
know any thing about “ service” or 
“ campaigns” it is by no means to 
be entertained for a moment. But 
we must now proceed with an illus- 
tration of our remarks. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Swift flies my frost, when round the social board, 
The jovial sons of festive pleasure meet. 


Tue party now began to assemble 
for supper. It was the first time our 
hero had thrown open his apartments 
for the reception of his friends. The 
general stood watching attentively ; 
or, as he himself expressed ‘it, taking 
a reconnoissance of his nephew’s 
motions. That nephew was all life 
and expectation; he felt certain his 
uncle would approve of the selection 
he had made of associates, and was 
delighted as, one after another, his 
guests walked into the room. The 
first who presented himself on this 
occasion was our facetious friend 
Quibble. The moment that gentle- 
man slid into the room, with his usual 
air of dapper self-conceit, our hero 
seized him warmly by the hand. 
“ Quibble, my good fellow—how 
d’ye do? Let me present you to my 
uncle.” 

The General bowed. 

But Quibble, with a knowing twist 
of his eye, said,—“* My uncle ? ’Gad 
lav’ been introduced to ‘ my uncle’ 
before. Up the spout a dozen 
times.” 

Harry Newton saw that the Gene- 
ral was astonished at this cabalistic 
address, and hastened to explain. 
“ This, my dear uncle, is Mr Quibble ; 
quite the Jife, I assure you, of every 
society he enters. One of our great- 
est wits” —_ 

“There you go, Harry!” ex- 
claimed Quibble, “ you set me up 
and knock me down, as if I were a 
piece of furniture. You are an auc- 
tioneer and a praiser.” 

Whilst the General was trying to 
perceive the beauties contained in 
the last speech, which had so excited 
his nephew's admiration, the door 
again opened, and Joseph Seedy, 
with his book on Hydrophobia, as 
usual, under his arm, walked slowly 
and deliberately up to where Gene- 
ral Harrington was standing. 

When Harry had introduced him 
to his uncle, he fitted the spectacles 
closer on his nose, took the ponde- 
rous tome in both hands, and, bow- 
ing gracefully, said,—* I am happy, 
General, to have made your acquaint- 
ance. If you ever have the misfor- 
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tune to meet with a mad dog, I shall 
be delighted to give you my advice.” 

“Till give you my advice, too,” 
interrupted our friend Quibble; 
“ run off the opposite way, as if the 
devil kicked you.” 

Mr Seedy looked disconcerted at 
this observation, and his anger was 
increased by the loud laugh of Harry 
at Quibble’s wit. 

“Your jests,” he said, “ Mister 
Quibble, are out of place.” 

“ Faith!” replied Quibble, “ so 
are many other old servants.” 

Luckily, however, the farther pro- 
secution of the quarrel was prevent- 
ed by the entrance of Jack Sudds, 
whose reputation as a man of wit 
and repartee was only inferior to 
that of Quibble. Jack Sudds, as 
Harry had frequently remarked, af- 
fected eccentricity to such a degree 
that you could never feel sure for a 
moment what he would say or do. 
His principal pleasure in conversa- 
tion seemed to be to say strange 
things, which had no possible con- 
nexion with what any one else had 
said. This gave him a reputation for 
being a deep-thinker, as well as a 
witty speaker,—for people are al- 
ways good-natured enough to be- 
lieve that, when one does not attend 
to what is going on, he must be im- 
mersed in ,contemplation on some 
topic of much greater importance ; 
whereas, there is no surer sign of 
puzzle-headedness and weakness of 
intellect, than what is commonly 
called absence of mind. 

When Sudds, accordingly, was 
presented to General Harrington,— 
“ Your uncle, is it?” he said. 
“ What’s Hecuba to me? There's 
something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” 

“ Eggs, Pll be sworn,” whispered 
Nae: but loud enough to be heard 

y all. 

“ Eggs!” said Mr Seedy, who had 
not forgotten his resentment against 
the facetious Quibble. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by eggs, sir?” 

‘* Why, that there are rotten eggs 
in Denmark,” replied the wit. 

“ Nonsense, Quibble,” said Sudds, 
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who never could endure his rival. 
“ We’ve had samples enough of your 
wit already.” 

“Ah!” replied the other, “ but 
this is an egg-sample, which, they 
say, is better than ae gpl 

Harry was perfectly enchanted 
with this keen encounter. “ Capi- 
tal!” he cried, “capital! Is notit, 
uncle ?” 

The General, thus applied to, en- 
deavoured to brighten his percep- 
tions with a pinch of snuff, and re- 
plied, in his usual cool and delibe- 
rate manner,—“ Capital? nephew 
Harry; what is capital? One gen- 
tleman said something about eggs, 
and another gentleman said some- 
thing about Denmark. Where's the 
capital ?” 

** Why, Copenhagen, to be sure!” 
exclaimed Quibble, “ every school- 
boy could tell you that.” 

At this moment Latchet and M‘- 
Sawney joined the party, and an im- 
mediate adjournment was made to 
the supper-room. 

Scarcely had they sat down to 
table, when Sudds, who professed 
to be a very superior classic, lifting 
off the cover of one of the dishes, 
exclaimed, ‘* What have we here? 
Is it a partridge or a quail? Oh, I 
see—non sum qualis.” 

Mr Latchet, on hearing this, look- 
ed earnestly across the table, and 
exclaiming, “ How’s your mother ? 
Whiz!” applied himself very sedu- 
lously to the viands before him. 
Harry now thought it high time to 
keep the bottles moving, and he ac- 
cordingly said to them; “ Gentle- 
men, what will you drink? there is 
ale, cider, and perry ; the hock and 
madeira, I flatter myself, you will 
find very good.” 

“No ale for me!” exclaimed Mr 
Quibble ; “I hate to be ailing.” 

“ Cider gets into my head,” said 
the classical Sudds; “feriar sidera 
vertice.” 

“So does the wine,” replied the 
other, determined not to be outdone; 
“wine indeed is but another name 
for insanity.” 

“ How, sir?” said Mr Seedy. 

“ Aren’t they both called the mad- 

“Qh horrible,” interposed Sudds 
— Perry is very bad for the diges- 
tion. ’Tis the perrylous stuff that 
weighs upon the heart—but, for my- 
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self, Hoc erat in votis—I votes for 
Hock.” 

“Yes,” replied the other “if you 
take it in a Augeous glass.” 

Latchet again looked off his plate 
at the two wits. “ How’s your mo- 
ther? Whiz!” he said and returned 
to his labours. Mr M‘Sawney, who 
had devoted himself with a most ab- 
sorbing earnestness to the great duty 
of ——— his inner man, now 
paused for a few moments, and 
said, with a benignant look all 
round, “ This ham is just particular 
fine; will I help ye to a bit of it, 
General ? »——. 

“Ham, my dear sir,” interrupted 
the hydrophobic Mr Seedy, laying 
his hand on the General’s arm, “ Ham 
is very hurtful in the mildest forms 
of the canine virus—there is a case 
in my book ”—— 

“* That’s deuced odd,” whispered 
Quibble, “for all my books are ina 
case.” 

“Which proves, sir,’ continued 
Seedy, without taking notice of the 
interruption, “‘ the danger of ham.” 

“Especially to ex-ministers,” 
whispered Sudds.” 

“How’s your mother? Whiz!” 
exclaimed Mr Latchet, looking in- 
tently at the medical orator through 
his quizzing glass. Sudds in the 
mean time had succeeded, after many 
attempts, in tying the coat tail of the 
gigantic waiter (who was drest in 
the General’s livery, and stood stock 
still very often, as if entranced with 
admiration of the wit flashing every- 
where round him) to the back of 
M‘Sawney’s chair. That worthy was 
in the act of transferring an amaz- 
ingly hot potato from the dish to 
his plate. While in this attitude, 
with the smoking treasure on the 
point of his fork, the General gave 
some order to the servant inso loud 
a tone, that he darted off with the 
strength and velocity of a cannon 
ball. M‘Sawney’s chair in one mo- 
ment performed a somerset, ejecting 
its late occupant cleverly over the 
table, and sending him, fork in hand, 
and potato still in the prongs of 
fork, point blank upon the shoul- 
der of Mr Seedy. That gentleman 
was extended instantaneously on the 
floor, carrying with him the table- 
cloth and all the dishes, and lay 
there in the agonies of fear and pain, 
for the potato, which we have al- 
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ready stated was still at boiling heat, 
had unfortunately been stuffed right 
into his mouth. In this state, unable 
either to rise or speak, he lay and 
kicked the innocent causer of his 
overthrow most unmercifully. Mr 
Latchet ran round officiously and 
helped the fallen Seedy to his legs. 
He then took the potato from his 
mouth, and handed him very care- 
fully to a chair. He then looked 
with the deepest commiseration into 
his face, and exclaiming, in a tone of 
compassionate sympathy, “ How’s 
your mother? Whiz!” betook him- 
self to the task of replacing the dis- 
jecta membra of the feast. 

When order was in some degree 
restored, and the excitement caused 
by this unfortunate incident had sub- 
sided, the General, who had hitherto 
been more taciturn than usual, ad- 
dressed the company in the following 
words: ‘* Comrades !—Gentlemen, 
I mean—having now deployed into 
drinking order, let us storm the in- 
trenchments of a bottle or two of 
brandy. The counterscarp will easily 
be surmounted by means of this 
cork-screw, and you are far too 
gallant soldiers not to fill up the 
glacis’’—— 

“ Fill up our glasses ?””—whisper- 
ed Sudds—“ ay, to be sure, to the 
very brim!” 

“ With regard to my servant's 
coat,” continued the General—— 

——*“ Ah, thereby hangs a tale,” 
insinuated Quibble. 

—“ all 1 can say is, that he shall 
be tried to-morrow by a drum-head 
court-martial, and suffer such pu- 
nishment as shall seem most fit.” 

Here Mr Seedy, whose mouth, by 
the by, was prodigiously swelled 
from the pain he had suffered, 
snuffied out as well as he was able, 
‘* My dear General, the man seems 
really in so rabid a state that I should 
be afraid he must have met with a 
bite.—At all events, till we see far- 
ther into his case, 1 should recom- 
mend a vegetable diet.” 

“ Odd, Maister Seedy,” said M‘- 
Sawney, “I think you and me has had 
enough o’ vegetable diet wi’ a red 
hot tauty no mony minutes out o’ 
yer ain thrapple.” 

“Sir,” said Seedy, with a dignified 
bow to the Caledonian, “ I have not 
the pleasure of: understanding He- 
brew.” 


“ That's a peety,” responded the 
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other, ‘‘ for ye seem a terrible man 
at the roots—witness the het tauty.” 

“ How’s your mother ? Whiz!” ex- 
claimed Latchet, as he filled up his 
second tumbler. 

Mr Seedy was in no humour just 
at that moment to take the best na- 
tured view of any thing; he was 
particularly indignant at the Scotch- 
man, whose achievement in flying 
over the supper-table and insertin 
the fork into his mouth, he coul 
not persuade himself was altogether 
involuntary. He therefore seemed 
very much disposed to fasten a quar- 
rel on the unfortunate object of his 
suspicion. The two wits pricked up 
their ears as if in expectation of a 
dénouement, and Mr Seedy pro- 
ceeded, amid the profoundest si-« 
lence, “ I don’t know what you 
mean, Mister M‘Sawney, by conti- 
nually casting that potato in my 
teeth.” 

“ Once was quite enough in all 
conscience,” whispered Sudds. 

* The next allusion you have the 
audacity to make to it, I shall take a 
different notice of your behaviour.” 

“ | wad advise you, my wee man,” 
replied the other, “ to let the notice 
ye tak o’t be a ‘ notice to quit, or 
confoond me if I dinna swirl ye oot 
o’ the window as if ye was a sybo. 
Ye’ll gang through the air ’’—— 

“ Fly not yet,” warbled Quibble. 

——“ faster, I'm thinkin’, than ye 
cam up the stair-steps.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said 


our friend 
Harry, who was displeased with the 
turn the conversation seemed to be 
taking, “I hope you will consider 
how disagreeable these mutual 


taunts are among friends. Come, 
come, let us carry this no farther. 
’Twould be treason against our do- 
mestic penates.” 

“ There again !|—Potatoes again!” 
exclaimed Mr Seedy, whose rage 
kept him from distinguishing the 
last word of our hero’s speech. 
“ This is more insulting than ever— 
I'll keep no such low company as 
this. I despise you all, and as for 
you, Mister M‘Sawney, I'll send a 
friend to you in the morning.” 

“ If it’s to borrow ony mair siller, 
Mr Seedy, the deil a bawbee he’ll get 
frae me.” 

“ Borrow! siller! No, caitiff, ’tis 
to send your soul to ‘ Plutus dire and 
Erebus also.’ ” 

* Poo, poo,” exclaimed Quibble, 
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as if disappointed when Seedy dis- 
appeared after this magnanimous 
speech, “ no fun after all; we see by 
his quotation that Seedy’s is ‘an 
ancient Pistol,’ and won’t go off. 
You’ve astonished his weak mind, 
M‘Sawney.” 

“ Pray, M‘Sawney,” said Mr Sudds, 
“have you the organ of Combative- 
ness ?” 

“ [ve neither organ nor piano ;— 
no even a flute.” 

**IT mean phrenologically,”’ con- 
tinued the querist. 

** Qo! the last time I was in Em- 
bro’ I submitted my head to Combe.” 

“ Small-tooth’d?” enquired Sudds. 

** *T weel I didna look at his teeth, 
—but he tauld me my number One 
was prodigious.” 

“ Most of your countrymen take 
cursed good care of it—eh! M‘Saw- 
ney,’ replied the other with a know- 
ing wink. 


No. 
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But M‘Sawney, who seemed 
elated with his victory over Mr 
Seedy, seemed not much inclined to 
submit to the witticisms of any one 
else. He accordingly turned sharp 
round upon the wit—‘ What d’ye 
mean, yejinkmadoddy cretur, by cast- 
ing glaur at my kintry—I || thrapple 
ye on the spat, ye whitty whauty !” 

Mr Latchet on this looked enquir- 
ingly into the face of the astonished 
Mr Sudds—*“ How’s your mother? 
Whiz!” he said—and made a third 
tumbler. Peace, however, by the 
mediation of Harry and his uncle, 
was again restored; and after an 
evening of the “ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,”’ our hero betook 
himself to his couch, resolved on pro- 
secuting his suit to the matchless 
Amelia, as shall be related in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


IV. 


ON THE NATURAL. 


Tuts is so easy a style of compo- 
sition that we need not take up much 
time in analyzing its principles. 
Every body knows that thoughts are 
more active than words, and that as 
it is impossible for a character in a 
novel to be always speaking, the na- 
tural way is, therefore, to make them 
always be thinking. On this ground 
there must be in every work, com- 

osed on natural principles, a pro- 
use introduction of soliloquy. In 
this all their plans must be consider- 
ed, all their recollections brought 
forward, and, in short, their whole 
soul laid open to the eye of the most 
inattentive observer. But an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the proper 
introduction of a soliloquy is a com- 
plete description of the character of 
the person indulging in it. This cha- 
racter gives admirable scope for the 
inventive faculty of the author, for it 
is to be observed, that the Nature re- 
presented in works of fiction is by 
no means the nature one meets with 
in actual life. All that is required 
in a novel, in order to be in exact 
accordance with our rules, is that 
a character shall be natural in 
itself—that having assumed a cer- 
tain mode of thought, every thing 
shall follow in consonance with it. 
Thus, if you invent a very humane 


manwith a preternatural craving for 
blood—or a tyrant with the softest 
and most sentimental turn of mind, 
—these may appear very extraordi- 
nary, and indeed unnatural, combina- 
tions to the general reader ; but with 
that you, as an author, having no- 
thing whatever to do, it is sufficient, 
8o far as you are concerned, that this 
individual, thus imagined, shall act 
in agreement with the qualities you 
have assigned him. With regard to 
the carrying on of the plot—this is so 
universally managed by the subordi- 
nate characters in a book, and even 
on the stage which “ holds the mirror 
up to nature,” that it would appear 
perfectly out of place to make your 
hero, warrior, philosopher, or even 
your villain, whvis generally cleverer 
and more fascinating than all the other 
people put together, moved by any 
other agency than the will of some 
barber, who shall be described as 
slightly crazy—some smuggler—or 
even some chattering lacquey, who 
shall hold in his hands the strings 
that give all the other puppets their 
several movements. This in the 
theatrical world is so firmly recog- 
nised as nature, that any one would 
be laughed at as an innovator, who 
should introduce any heroine who 
was not entirely the plaything of her 
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waiting-maid. From her all the 
clever contrivances must proceed. 
To her in all her distresses the he- 
roine must apply—and, in short, the 
whole action of the drama must de- 
pend on the whims and caprices of 
the femme de chambre. 

The style of composition also is to 
be strictly attended to. In the na- 
tural, there are to be no flights of 
fancy; no metaphorical clap-traps ; 
all must be simple and subdued ; 
words of two syllables must be 
chosen in preference to more heroic 
polysyllables, unless in the solilo- 
quies.—There you are expected to 
show your abundance both of 
thought and eloquence. As similes 
are used in loftier kinds of compo- 
sition torender one’s meaning clearer 
to others, so, in soliloquy, it is surely 
natural that a person should indulge 
in similes, in order to make his own 
sentiments more intelligible to him- 
self. And here we have a prodigious 


A TRUE 


There was no one in the room but 
himself. It was the biue parlour. In 
it were six chairs, two tables, a foot- 
stool, and a fire-screen. Sir Hilde- 
brand Horrible sat in the arm. chair. 
His feet were on the fender ; his 
hands in his breeches pockets ; his 
spectacies had slipped from the up- 
per part of his nose to the slightly 
protruding point of it. His eyes 
were closed. Sir Hildebrand Hor- 
rible, Vice-admiral of the Blue, and 
Justice of Peace for the county of 
Southampton, was asleep. He 
snored. Apparently he was dis- 
turbed by the noise. He started ;— 
rubbed his eyes—replaced his spec- 
tacles, and gave a loud yawn. Sir 
Hildebrand Horrible was awake. 
Sir Hildebrand was a very common- 
place sort of man. Go into a society 
of a hundred men, you would meet 
ninety-eight Sir Hildebrands. He 
was now sixty-four years of age. In 
his youth he had fought well and 
nobly. On the restoration of peace 
he had settled himself on shore. 
With an education slender at first, 
and manners not highly cultivated 
by an intimacy of forty years with 
rude Boreas and the sea, the sea, the 
open sea, he had not many internal 
resources to atone for the want of 


active employment. His mind was. 


not idle. He hada passion for 
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asnateg over poets and other au- 
thors who use similes for the bene- 
fit of others; because in their case it 
is indispensable that there sheuld be 
some perceptible resemblance, in 
the simile they use, to the thing of 
which they advance it as an illustras 
tion—but with the soliloquizer there 
is no necessity of this sort. If he 
sees the resemblance, that is all that 
the most captious critic can require. 
What the deuce is it to other people 
if they are stupid enough not to 
trace the connexion? Let them be 
satisfied that the gentleman undere 
stands his own meaning, and let 
them confess that he is not only a 
devilish clever fellow to invent the 
metaphor, but a still clearer headed 
fellow to perceive its aptness to the 
busivess in hand. These few re- 
marks will come out more fully in 
- course of the following exam- 
ple:— 


SCENE. 


books ;—books of a peculiar kind— 
children’s story books. On this sub- 
ject he had very remarkable notions. 
He believed as devoutly in the feats 
of “ Jack the Giant Killer” as in the 
battle of the Nile.-—His allusions 
were all drawn from the literature 
of the nursery. To him, Cinderella 
was an entity as distinct as his 
housekeeper, Mrs Griggs—Little 
Red Riding Hood, a corporeal exis- 
tence as defined as Sally, Mrs 
Griggs’ niece. He had one other 
peculiarity—so intimately blended 
in his mind was every substantive 
beginning with the letter P., and 
pease- porridge, that he never could 
communicate the one without men- 
tioning the other.—His sentences, 
therefore, often concluded with 
these two mystic words—“ Pease- 

orridge,’—and it required a minute 
intimacy with his habits of thought 
to account for their introduction. 
Let philosophers account for the 
combination of these two things ;— 
we but describe an actual and every 
day character,—low things suit the 
lowly. Sir Hildebrand put his feet 
upon the footstool, placed the fire. 
screen between him and the fire, so 
as to screen his countenance from 
the heat. “ Oh,” he mentally ex. 
claimed, “ my fine dreams have 
turned out very different from what 
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they appeared, like the horses of 
Cinderella’s carriage. I have always 
been disappointed in this way, by 
forming too exalted expectations, 
like the Babes in the Wood. I must 
give up these flights, and hencefor- 
ward forswear all the enchantments 
of poetry—and pease-porridge.” 

His soliloquy was at this moment 
interrupted by the entrance of his 
housekeeper, Mrs Griggs, and her 
niece Sally. Mrs Griggs was a ma- 
tron considerably advanced in years. 
She was greatly older than her niece, 
who was very much younger. The 
prevailing quality of her mind was 
curiosity—a desire to know the mi- 
nutest as well as the greatest actions 
of her neighbours. Sally was a com- 
pound of a great number of different 
qualities, good-natured when no- 
thing occurred to disturb her temper 
—but by no means placid when stir- 
red into rage. Mrs Griggs remained 
silent—* What would I give,” she 
exclaimed to herself, “ to know 
whether the Admiral wishes to ques- 
tion Sally about his ward Miss Ara- 
bella. | wonder if he knows how ac- 
tive Sally has been in the business; 
but stay, I have no time to make 
these enquiries now. I must re- 
tire.’ She therefore, mechanically 
as it were, put her hand on the han- 
dle of the door, and turning it dex- 
terously round, walked out of the 
apartment. 

Sally, however, was more bold. 
** Good evening, Admiral,” she said ; 
“have you heard any news of Miss 
Arabel?” 

“ Eh! what d’ye say, my pretty 
dear?” 

“ Only about your ward, sir. 
What do you think of an elopement ? 
that’s all.” 

“That's all? is it. And here have 
I been sitting, like Little Jack Horner 
up in a corner, eating a Christmas 
pe ate pease-porridge, while that 
swindling fellow, O’Rafferty, has 
carried off my ward and twenty 
thousand pounds — of pease-por- 
ridge.” 

“* Sir, you don’t mean to throw 
such an imputation on my dear, 
good, charming, sensitive, lovely, 
amiable, accomplished—Oh deary, 
deary me!” nd here Sally put 
her silk apron before her face, and 
pretended to weep. 

“ Come, come,” said the Admiral, 
‘ what was it you said—something, 
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Lam quite sure, about my ward, and 
in the next breath, an elopement; 
come, tel] me all you know, my little 
charmer, about the plot—and pease- 
porridge.” 

“1 know nothing either about 
pease-porridge or plots,” said Sally, 
pettishly, shaking'the Admiral’s hand 
from her shoulder; “ there has been 
a runea-way match in our village, 
that’s all; but not of my young 
missus; mind, sir, I tell you ’tisn’t 
my young missus.” 

** Well, I hear you say that. Who 
was it then? what dish is it now 
that has run off with the spoon?” 

“ The spoon? indeed, I don’t 
know, sir ;—but this I'll tell you. 
= know old Snudge, the old sail- 
or ”» 

“ Ay, ay, a soldier and a sailor, a 
tinker and a tailor.—Well ?” 

“ Well, old Snudge’s distant rela- 
tion, Moll Higgs, was courted by 
ome Sam O'Donaghue, the son 
Oo ” 

“ Poo—never mind your pedi- 
gree — and pease-porridge — pro- 
ceed.” 

“ Well, old Hunks objected to the 
match because the wooer was an 
Irishman ”——- 

“ Why—was that his reason ? Now, 
for my own share, I see no objection 
to Paddy —and pease-porridge— 
poor fellow.” 

“ Now, don’t you think it shame- 
ful?” 

“ Shameful! to be sure I do. 
Worse than the d—d unnatural fel- 
low of an uncle that left the chil- 
dren to die.” 

“ Will you write that down?” 

* Write down what?” 

“ Why, your opinion—the opinion 
you have now stated ”—— 

* Ay, to be sure I will. One, two, 
come buckle my shoe, draw in the 
writing-table and give me a pen— 
and pease-porridge—What shall I 
say?” 

“ Write this—‘ An old sailor has 
no right to refuse his consent to the 
young woman’s marriage to her Irish 
sweetheart. If he does he is a cursed 
old rogue, and worse than a murderer. 
—He ought to consent to the match, 
and give the girl her fortune.’ ” 

“ I hereby declare, on the honour of 
an admiral, 1 would do so if I were 
in his place—and toa 

“ No, no,” said Sally, “ leave out 
the pease-porridge. Sign yourname— 
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there. There’s a dear, good-natured, 
sweet-tempered, charming, old— 
curmudgeon.” 

The last word Sally, of course, did 
not pronounce so as to be heard by 
the Admiral. “ Now then,” thought 
Sally, as she folded up the document, 
and deposited it carefully in her 
bosom, “it will surely not need much 
ability to construe this into a legiti- 
mate consent to the union of my 
missus and the gallant Captain O’- 
Refferty. As gold, they say, is tried 
by the fire, 1 am sure the captain is 
a very handsome man, his valet is 
such an interesting person.” With 
these words she skipt lightly out of 
the room, and left the Admiral to his 
meditations. 

“] can’t imagine,” he inwardly 
remarked, “ why Jack Spratt should 
have made such an infernal fool of 
himself as to have eaten no fat.—I 
don’t like fellows, to be sure, that 
put tons of smoking tallow on their 
plates—and pease-porridge—but a 
moderate mixture is what a sensible 
man would feed on. As to his wife, 
she must have been astill more con- 
founded fool than he was, for the his- 
tory says that she could eat no lean. 
What a d—d oily-mouthed, greasy- 
faced, old catamaran she must have 
been—and as to her platter—and 
pease- porridge ”»—— 

But here his cogitations were bro- 
ken in upon by the entrance of an 
old woman, plainly dressed, with a 
huge patch over her eye, a wooden 
leg thumping violently on the floor, 
and a nose of preternatural size, 
shading fully one half of her face. 
The Admiral looked up at her in 
amazement. 

** You don’t know me! ” exclaim- 
ed the stranger. 

“Know you! how the devil should 
1? unless you be Old Mother Hub- 
bard on your way to the cupboard— 
to get your dog some prog—and 
pease- porridge.” 

“No! you false, dear, delightful, 
cruel, ungrateful deceiver, I am 
your wife!” 

“* My wife ?” screamed the Admi- 
ral—* riddle-me-riddle-me-ree.” 

“ Yes, your true and lawful wife. 
I have witnesses to prove it; I'll 
have a suit against you for the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights.” 

“Old woman, old woman, what 
are you doing so high, brushing the 
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cobwebs off the sky—you are mad 
as a March hare,” said Sir Hilde- 
brand. 

“No, no dearest Hildebrand ;— 
do you forget all the vows you made 
me ? your promises? and all the fond 
endearments of our softer hours?” 

“Hey diddle diddle, a cat anda 
fiddle ; I made you no vows, old 
woman ; never saw you in my life; 
never gave you a morsel of promise 
—or pease-porridge.— What the devil 
do you mean ?” 

** Mean? to take possession of my 
own house, to be sure. I'll call in 
the family, and make you own me 
before them all.” 

* The deuce you will? Don’tthink 
of it.—My ward is in the next room 
— Mrs Griggs —Sally—the whole 
party—and pease-porridge. What 
am I to do? I wish to God I were as 
strong as Valentine and Orson— 
How I would fling you out of the 
window! ” 

*No, no, you false, delightful, 
dear, abominable, old man. Here, 
housekeeper!—Sally !—Miss Arabel! 
—Captain O’Rafferty !—come all of 
you here, I say. Il] make you repent 
your shameful conduct to me, you 
old Sir Hildebrand Horrible, Justice 
of Peace for the county of South 
Hampton, and Vice-admiral of the 
Blue!” 

“* What the deuce will all this end 
in,” thought the Admiral. “mina 
more ticklish situation than little Bo 
Peep—and pease-porridge.” But 
here his quandary was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs Griggs, our 
friend Sally, and the gallant Captain 
O’ Rafferty. 

“Come all of you! come all of 
you, I say! ’ screamed the intruder, 
stamping violently on the floor with 
her wooden leg; “hear what this 
hard-hearted old vagabond says. He 
denies that I am his wife! his law- 
ful, legal, married wife—Oh dear, 
dear.” 

“ Wife? confound me if I ever 
saw your infernal face before. I de« 
clare to you, Mrs Griggs”—and here 
he turned to his housekeeper. 

“ Sir!” said Mrs Griggs, “ it does 
not become me to pry into family 
secrets; but I has always had my sis- 
ae as all was not right with you 

n the matrimonial line,’ 


“* What do you mean, you abomi- 
nable old wretch? Will you believe 
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this horrible old woman rather than 
your master? It it for this you have 
lived in my house, and pocketed my 
pay—and pease-porridge—and now 
to think 1 am actually married to 
Mother Bunch with a stick leg? 
Now, Sally”—and here he turned 
explainingly to where the mischiev- 
ous little girl was standing with her 
hands in the pockets of her apron. 

“Don’t speak to me, sir; don’t 
come near me, sir; go to your own 
wife, sir; naughty man! It isn’t safe 
to be in the same house with you, 
when even a wooden leg can’t keep 
you ata distance. Shame on ye!” 

“ By Jupiter,” cried the Admiral, 
“you're all in the same plot—and 

ease- porridge. Captain O' Rafferty, 
*m sure you'll believe me when I 
declare, on the honour of a gentle- 
man, that”’ 

**Och—don’t take the trouble of 
swearing any thing; I never belave 
what any one says, when he wants to 
gain over a pretty young girl, or get 
quit of a pretty ould one. But I'll 
tell you what I'll do; I’ll take her off 
yer hands.” 

* Will you ? 

*Then d e, Jack’s alive, and likely 
to live; 

If he dies in your hands a forfeit you 
give.’” 

** But do you surrender all right 
and title to her yerself, Admiral ?”— 
continued O’Rafferty. 

“ Every atom of her—nose, shoul- 
der, wooden-peg, pease-porridge, 
and all.” 

“ Then, ladies, I call you both to 
witness the Admiral’s free consent.— 
Come, my dear ould woman, put 
your best leg foremost, and let us 
leave this ungrateful ould man.” 

“Oh! you shocking old sinner !” 
exclaimed the stranger,—“ do you 
really bestow me on this young 
gentleman ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure I do, and 
heartily wish him joy of his prize— 
and pease-porridge,” cried the Ad- 
miral, snapping his fingers. 

“ Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” shouted 
Sally, when the lame old lady and 
the gallant captain had left the room, 
* do you know what you have done, 
Admiral ?” 

« What I have done! to be sure I 
do—got quit of an infamous impos- 
tor—coming hereunder falsecolours, 
like the wolf who pretended to 
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speak in the old grandmother’s voice, 
and claiming me for her husband.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—and don't you 
really know who she is ?” 

‘‘ No! How should I, when I tell 
you I never saw her before.” 

“ Why, my good sir, you don’t 
seriously pretend to deny that you 
know it was your ward Miss Ara- 
bel?” 

“ How ?—what ?_my ward ?--you 
don’t mean that?” 

“ But I do, though; and more than 
that, we are witnesses you have 
given her to Captain O’ Rafferty.” 

“ Oh Lord!—I’m worse than the 
man in Thessaly that jumped into a 
quick-set hedge.—Call them back, I 
say ; | withdraw my consent, I never 
will let her marry an Irishman.” 

“ How, sir? ’—said Sally, taking a 
paper from her bosom, “ do you re- 
member nothing of this document, 
with your signature to it at full 
length ?—* An old sailor’ (she reads) 
‘has no right to refuse his consent to 
the young woman’s marriage to her 
Irish sweetheart. If he does, he is 
a cursed old rogue, and worse than a 
murderer. He ought to consent to 
the match, and give the girl her for- 
tune.—I hereby declare, on the ho- 
nour of an’” 

“Stop, stop, you little hussey,” 
cried the Admiral, laying his hand 
on her mouth.—“ Call them back, 
call them back. I see how it is. ’Tis 
now too late to oppose them. When 
three women and an Irishman are 
united against one man, the best 
thing he can do is to yield at discre- 
tion.” 

Captain O’ Rafferty and Miss Ara- 
bel here made their appearance.— 
** So—come along,” said the Admi- 
ral.—“ I might have it in my power 
to condemn you to poverty and 

ease-porridge—but here, there’s my 

and—take her, Captain O’ Rafferty, 
with all her fortune, and I'll tell you 
what I'll give you into the bargain— 
I'll make you a present of this little 
vixen. Go along, Sally, and don’t 
play tricks to your mistress as you've 
done to me ;—and now, since we 
have got over all our troubles and 
difficulties, let us devote all the rest 
of our lives, like the Seven Cham- 
aca of Christendom, to love, to 

appiness, to pleasure—and pease. 


porridge.” 
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Tue war of the French Protestants 
had begun in the spirit of men de- 
fending their principles at the hazard 
of their lives. But nothing can be 
a stronger proof of the unfitness of 
arms to decide questions of con- 
science, than the rapid degeneracy 
of this noble determination. The 
use of arms necessarily implies the 
habits of suldiership, and all the ha- 
bits of soldiership are totally alien 
to that purity of practice which is 
the first object of purity of doctrine. 
A crowd of men who possessed nei- 
ther species of purity, naturally in- 
volved themselves in a dispute which 
had thus assumed the shape of a 
great political struggle, and where 
public distinctions were to be ob- 
tained on both sides, the corrupt 
passions of worldly men soon tovk 
the lead in both; where Henry of 
Navarre’s notorious licentiousness 
did not disqualify him for the head 
of a religious party ; and where Ro- 
man Catholic nobles and officers 
were mingled with Protestants in a 
cause which professed to be the 
liberty of Protestantism, we must be 
prepared to find much of this pro- 
fession hollow, personal aggrandise- 
ment often superseding religious 
sincerity, personal treachery still 
oftener defeating the labours of 
talent and valour, and, as the result 
of all, war protracted without suc- 
cess, and peace concluded without 
security. Those maxims are of 
deeper import than as they relate to 
the religious hostilities of France. 
The trial may come nearer home, 
and if it should, in the wrath of 
a power that might well have 
long since exhausted Ais patience 
with our half apostate nation, the 
true defenders of the faith may 
turn to the old experience of Pro- 
testantism, and acknowledge that 
it is to be defended by other in- 
struments than the musket and the 
sword. 

D’ Aubigné had returned from his 
attempt to bring back the Marshal 
D’Amville to a sense of honour. 
The attempt had failed, but the 
talents of the young negotiator were 
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only the more highly appreciated by 
Henry, from his early prediction of 
the falsehood of this high nobleman. 
But he had the triumph of disap- 
pointing him of the chief enjoyment 
of his treachery. D’Amville, a man 
of great power, and at the head of an 
army, had intended to mak his al- 
liance doubly valuable to the league 
by surrendering into its hands all 
the Huguenot towns within his 
reach. But D’Aubigné’s iatelli- 
gence, which was rapidly circulated, 
put them on theirguard. The Mar- 
shal was defeated in attempts on no 
less than twenty-two, with the added 
mortification of seeing the gates of 
Montpellier shut upon him, and his 
wife contemptuously driven out of 
the town. But it exhibits a striking 
example of that extraordinary dis- 
regard of the true distinctions of 
Protestantism and Popery which 
had such inevitable and fatal results 
in the end, to see those very Pro- 
testants, who offered this direct in- 
sult to the powerful head of the 
House of the Montmorenci, actually 
taking his brother, Monsieur Thore, 
though a wellknown and rigid 
Papist, as their governor. 

The siege of Montpellier was sig- 
nalized by one of those displays of 
manly enterprise which delight us 
in the scion of a noble stock. D’Am- 
ville, indignant at the slight put upon 
him by the town, and eager to make 
himself master of one of the chief Pro- 
testant fortresses of the south, ad- 
vanced to the walls with a powerful 
force, and pushed the siege at all 
hazards. Bellegarde ravaged the 
country, burning the crops of corn 
on the ground, and thus, in the most 
effectual of all ways, depriving the 
garrison of all hope of provision. 
They were gradually reduced to the 
last extremities of famine. Hunger 
is an irresistible enemy. The inha- 
bitants began to crowd round the 
governor with supplications to capi- 
tulate. The soldiers threatened to 
throw open the gates. All was on 
the verge of mutiny. The gallant 
spirit of ar ew now ine 
terposed. He joined the garri- 
_ M 
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son, that he might die in arms against 
the assassins of the brave and unfor- 
tunate admiral, his father. la the 
despairing council which was held 
to deliberate on the last possibility 
of resistance, this youthful hero 
started forward, and offered to make 
the bold experiment of passing 
through the besiegers, and trying 
whether there was still spirit enough 
among the gentlemen of their party 
to rescue them. “I go,” said he, 
“but not to abandon either you or 
our cause. If I live, I shall return, 
though [ returned alone, and, to give 
you full assurance of this, I shall 
leave you my two young brothers as 
pledges. I ask but one thing, that 
you, as gentlemen of France, shall 
give me your honour that, let what 
will happen, you will not surrender 
before my return.’’—“ We give our 
honour,” was the unanimous cry; 
“ we will not surrender, though we 
should eat each other.” The coun- 
cil broke up. Chatillon, at night- 
fall, leading out a detachment, fell 
on an unguarded quarter of the lines, 
and burstthroughtheenemy. Thea, 
sending back his comrades into the 
town, he went forward alone, and 
began his pilgrimage. With gallant 
speed he ran through the mountain 
fastnesses of the south, and, making 
au extensive circuit of the Cevennes, 
like another chieftain of Israel, sum- 
moued his couptry to the relief of 
the beleaguered city of the faith. 
The garrison was now sinking into 
the deepest state of destitution. But 
their honour was not to be violated, 
and they heroically endured. Day 
by day they crowded the walls and 
towers, gazing to the hills, ‘‘ whence 
was to come their help.” Still no 
sign of succour appeared. While 
D’Amville was about to attack them 
with a force which must render de- 
fence hopeless, at last, on the nine- 
teenth morning of their suffering, as 
the vapours of the twilight rose, a 
banner was seen moving on the edge 
of the horizon. Every eye was soon 
gathered to the walls; yet all was 
uncertain for a while; at length the 
governor's accurate glance satisfied 
him that troops were in motion, and 
he ordered the garrison under arms. 
Still there was room for many a pal. 
pitation, in the doubt whether the 
new battalions were not reinforce- 
ments to the besiegers. But the ad- 
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vance now came pouring down the 
side of the hill, and the Protestant 
staudards wereseen. Chatillon had 
collected, by his single energy, the 
extraordinary number of 3000 foot 
and 300 cavalry. The gates were 
new thrown open, and the garrison 
rushed out to unite with Chatillon 
in an attack on the besiegers. This 
was a moment of indescribable anx- 
iety. The whole population hurried 
to the walls—the old and young, the 
sick, the famishing, the almost dead, 
clinging to every battlement, watch- 
ed, with the feelings natural to a 
moment decisive of life or death, the 
fortunes of the day. The enemy 
were now fully aware of Chatillon’s 
movement, and they drew up their 
principal force of intantry on arange 
of rocky ground in frout of the only 
road by which their batteries could 
be attacked, and the town entered. 
Their cavalry was posted in a valley 
in the rear to take advantage of the 
first disorder, and fall upon the Hu- 
guenots. But the spirit which had 
auimated Chatillon in his gallant pil- 
grimage, did not desert him in the 
battle. With the eye of a general, 
he saw where the key of the position 
lay, and hastily collecting a strong 
body of troops, rushed up the hill. 
The position was difficult, and the 
enemy defended it against the un- 
disciplined valour of the Huguenots 
with great obstinacy. It was seized 
and lost several times. But the 
Protestants fought in the sight of 
their countrymen, to whom their re- 
pulse must beruin. They saw the 
waving of hands and flags from the 
walls—they heard the shouts of the 
inhabitants at every instance of suc- 
cess—and the wild and despairing 
outcry that arose from them in every 
casual reverse of the field. The gen- 
tleman of France has always been 
brave, and with incentives like those, 
inferiority of numbers was forgotten, 
After four hours of desperate fight- 
ing, Chatillon led a column once 
more up the face of the hill, and, 
rushing with resistless valour on its 
defenders, finally gained its crown. 
The whole Huguenot army now fol- 
lowed, and drove the enemy into the 
valley at its foot. There the broken 
infantry mingled with the cavalry, 
and all was confusion. Leaving a 
part of his force to press them still, 
the young conqueror then turned 
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upon the batteries raised against the 
town. The citizens now rushed out, 
and joyfully joined their deliverers 
in the demolition of the guns and 
works. Then occurred an event of 
the most unexpected, yet fortunate 
nature. In tearing down the bat- 
teries, a soldier drove his pike 
through the end of one of the barrels 
of which the face of the trenches 
was chiefly composed. To his 
astonishment, instead of sand or clay, 
he was covered with a burst of corn. 
The besiegers had thus employed the 
superfluous crops which they had 
ravaged from the fields. The disco- 
very instantly spread, the barrels 
were broken open in all ‘directions, 
and by the very act of the enemy, 
the harvest was thus brought home 
to their hands, and the town, ina 
moment, rescued from famine as by 
miracle. 

But D’Amville’s army, though 
beaten, was still formidable in point 
of numbers, and its general was de- 
termined to retrieve his reputation. 
On the next morning, he moved to 

ive Chatillon battle once more. 
‘he Protestants were instantly under 
arms. The two armies were on the 


point of engaging, and the light 
troops of both were actually en- 
gaged, when two couriers suddenly 
arrived on the field, one from the 
King of Navarre to Chatillon, the 
other from the King of France to 


D’Amville. They announced that 
peace had been concluded between 
the Kings. 

During the period of those stirring 
transactions, D’Aubigné had been 
engaged in enterprises of equal da- 
ring, though ona smaller scale. Of 
all wars the most interesting to the 
soldier is a partisan war, from its 
independence, its variety, and its 
display of individual skill, prompti- 
tude, and intrepidity. D’Aubigné 
was perhaps the most brilliant, as he 
was the most indefatigable, partisan 
commander of histime. He seems 
to have felt the same restless ar- 
dour for surprising convoys, captu- 
ring patrols, and storming the little 
detached fortresses of the country, 
that the hunter of the Alps feels for 
following the wolf or the bear. He 
was no sooner able to rise from the 
bed where he lay covered with 
wounds from his disastrous skirmish 
at Mermade, in which he left half 
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his garrison on the field, through 
their own rashness, than he led a 
small, but well-trained troop to as- 
sault Castel-neau, a fortress near 
Bourdeaux. This capture involyed 
him in difficulties with some lead- 
ing men of his own party. The lady 
of Castel-neau, the proprietress of 
the castle, was a handsome woman, 
and her influence was exerted with 
the court, where beauty ruled every 
thing, to compel D'Aubigné to re- 
linquish his prize. Henry gave way 
at once, and disavowed the capture. 
D’Aubigné disregarded the intima- 
tion. The lady then prevailed on 
the Marquis de Villars to march a 
body of troops to put her in pos- 
session. Villars brought his troops, 
with a formidable train of fourteen 
guns, up to the gates. But he had 
to deal with a superior tactician. 
D’Aubigné had entered the town the 
night before with two hundred and 
fifty soldiers, whom he exhibited to 
80 much advantage on the walls, that 
the Marquis, startled by the appear- 
ance of a fresh garrison, and proba- 
bly not much liking to come in con- 
tact with so well-known a taker of 
towns as D'Aubigné, drew off, and 
finally disappeared. Still the fair 
proprietress of the castle was not 
to be baffled. As open force had 
failed, treachery was to be tried. La 
Salle, a Romanist officer, was em- 
ployed to corrupt some of the garri- 
son, and he succeeded to the extent 
of their making a promise to admit 
him with a body of troops. But the 
two soldiers who made the promise, 
whether moved by fidelity or fear, 
communicated the design to their 
commander. D’Aubigné instantly 
determined on his plan. To delude 
La Salle more effectually, he march- 
ed out of the town with sixty men; 
but returned under cover of night, 
with not only the sixty, but a large 
reinforcement from one of his own 
garrisons. La Salle appeared under 
the walls, at the first dawn, as was 
arranged, with his men, some dis 
guised as peasants, some in women’s 
clothes, and other dresses. The 
gates were opened, and they were 
suffered to rush in. But they were 
soon convinced of their error, by a 
heavy fire which poured on them 
from all sides. No less than forty- 
eight were killed on the spot, and 
the rest were pursued through the 
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open country, and would have been 
captured ur slain to a map, but for 
the advance of an enemy’s corps, on 
the sight of which the Huguenots 
drew off. The King of Navarre, who 
must have been secretly delighted 
with military dexterity that so 
closely resembled his own, was 
compelled by policy to appear in- 
diguant at his gallant friend’s con- 
tinual defiance. “* Go to D’Aubigné,” 
he said to one of the applicants for 
the restoration of the castle, “ and 
tell him I shall send four cannons to 
besiege him.” D’Aubigné listened 
to the message, and coolly replied, 
“ That having shown so lately how 
little he cared for fourteen caunons, 
he was not likely now to be much 
frightened by four.”” The guns were, 
of course, never sent, and Henry’s 
conscience was cleared by the decla- 
ration. 

But brave, courteous, and showy 
as the King of Navarre was, he had 
the native faults of a Frenchman. 
His personal licentiousness con- 
stantly made him obnoxious to the 
high-minded among the Huguenots, 
and his personal vanity constantly 
required to be kept in countenance 
by the flattery of courtiers. D’Au- 
bigné was neither a profligate nor 
a flatterer, but a bold soldier, who, 
loving the man, was fully alive to 
the faults of the prince. Characters 
of this order seldomtake the trouble 
to disguise themselves, and Henry, 
unwilling to come to an open quar- 
rel, gradually withdrew all cordia- 
lity. Onsome occasions where the 
name of his gallant partisan was 
mentioned with praise, he exhibited 
discontent; and in one instance, 
where the action in which Vachon- 
niere fell and D’Aubigné covered 
the retreat with signalskill was spo- 
ken of in high terms, Henry forgot 
himself so far as to tell the speaker 
“he lied.” The denial, however, 
was unlucky, for the young officer 
who had been thus eloquent in ho- 
nour of his chief, finding his own 
thus assailed, wrote to his comrades 
for evidence. The consequence was, 
that the detail of this daring affair 
was not only given with move strik- 
ing particulars, but it was stated that 
no less than six of the enemy had 
received wounds in their faces from 
D'Aubigné, io their attempt to cap- 
ture him as he lay on the ground, 
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one of whom he had killed. The 
garrison of Castel Jaloux also for- 
warded a request to him that he 
would suffer them to present a me- 
morial to the King, desiring him to 
be appointed governor. But he was 
already disgusted with the court, 
and displeased with its sovereign. 
Peace had been proclaimed between 
the two leading parties ; and intend- 
ing to retire from France alto- 
gether, and offer his services to a 
more grateful prince, he absolutely 
forbade the proposal. The Palati- 
nate had been the refuge of many 
Protestants, and there D’Aubigné 
resolved to fix his rest, under Casi- 
mir, the second son of the Elector. 
He now formally took leave of 
France and Henry in this manly, yet 
pathetic, epistle. “ Sire, your me- 
mory will reproach you with twelve 
years’ faithful attachment, and twelve. 
wounds received in your service. 
It will make you remember your for- 
mer confinement at court, and that 
the hand which addresses these lines 
to you, broke the bars of your pri- 
son. It has disinterestedly served 
you, unbenefited by you, and un- 
corrupted by either your enemies or 
yourself. 1] hereby recommend you 
to the favour of God, in whom I 
hope that my past services will be 
accepted, and that my future actions 
will be such as to convince you, that 
in losing me, you have lost a faith- 
ful and a useful servant.” 

His next act was to set off for 
Poictou, to seli hia estate. In passing 
—_ Agen, he found a spaniel, 
named Citron, which had formerly 
been a great favourite with Henry, 
and slept on his bed. The poor ani- 
mal was now neglected ond Gecthd. 
ing, but it knew him, and seemed so 
much rejoiced to see him, that he 
desired it to be taken care of while 
it lived, and boarded it with a per- 
son of the town. The fate of the 
spaniel reminded him forcibly of his 
own; he embodied his sorrows in 
verse, and had the lines engraved on 
the collar. Poetry written in these 
hurried circumstances would be 
more likely to exhibit the writer's 
resentments than his skill. But the 
lines show the powers of a poet. 
They were these— 


“Le fidéle Citron, qui couchalt autre- 
fuis 
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Sur votre lit sacré, couche or sur la 
dure. 
Crest ce fidéle Citron, qui apprit de 
nature, 
A faire dvs amis et des traitres le choix. 


“C'est lui qui les brigands effrayoit de 
Sa Voix, 
Des dents les assassins; d’vt vient 
done qu'il endure 
La faim, le froid, les coups, les des- 
dains et l'injure, 
Payement coutumier du service des rois ! 


“ Sa fierté, sa beauté, sa jeunesse agrésble, 
Le fit cherir de vous. Mais i] fut re- 
doutable 
A vos haincux, au siens, pour sa dex- 
terité. 


* Courtisans, qui jettez vos dedaigneuses 
vues 
Sur ce chien delaissé, mort de faim 
par les rues, 
Altendez ce loyer de sa fidelité !" 
The indignant poet did not write 
in vain. Within a few days after 
Henry happened to pass through 
Agen. As the history of the spaniel 
had now become public, he desired 
his old favourite to be brought to 
him. The lines on the collar struck 
his eye; be hastily enquired the wri- 
ter’s name; and on being told, coJour- 
ed with sudden emotion, and exhi- 
bited unusual embarrasement. But 
he had a still stronger reproof to 
bear than apy that could be inflicted 
by his flexible conscience. At the 
General Assembly of the Protestant 
chiefs at Foix, the deputies of Lan- 
guedoc asked him, in the rigid phrase 
and stern independence of the time, 
“Where was D’Aubigné, who had 
saved their province? And what had 
he done with so faithful aservant of 
God?” Henry, now ferced to give 
an answer, could only reply, that 
“he still regarded him as in his ser- 
vice, and would take care to recall 
him about his person.” 
' But Henry’s promise would have 
been ineffectual, if its object had not 
porsessed all the qualities of that 
romantic and susceptible age. D’- 
Aubigné was determined on quitting 
France for ever, and writing “ In- 
grata patria,” like another Scipio, for 
his epitaph. But while he thus 
passed along to the frontier, “ chew- 
ing the cud of secret and bitter me- 
lancholy,” he happened to raise his 
eyes, where, looking from a case- 
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ment ia the little town of S: Gelais, 
sat M. de Lezay, a young and cele- 
brated beauty. The disconsolate 
knight was instantly captivated by 
the bright eyes that shot downward 
from the window. His journey was 
forgotten, his wrath against France 
vanished into thin air; and from that 
moment he thought only of recom. 
mending himself by some new dis- 
play of chivalry to the lovely being 
who had thus stopped his pilgrimage. 
Iustead of plunging inwo the Palati- 
nate, he rodeno further than the man- 
sion of the St Gelais, the lords of 
the town, and then prepared for 
winning his bride in the true chival- 
ric mode, by beginning his martial ad- 
venture. Peace bad been proclaimed. 
But this unfortunate country was 
never to know peace, or to know it 
only in the form of exchanging the 
hostilities of its princes for the vio- 
lences of individuals, and the shock 
of the great armies, for the still 
more harassing, and scarcely less 
savguinary conflicts of predatory 
bands, stimulated by the love of 
plunder or by private revenge. 
Among those perpetual enterprises, 
which neither the throne nor the 


laws could extinguish, aud which 
eovered France with perpetual war, 
D’ Aubigré was coun summoned to 
acquire the fame which he now 


sought with double ardour. The 
whole transaction gives a striking 
picture at once of the nature of this 
ceaseless struggle, of its singular 
demands on the ability and courage 
of the partisan officers, and of the 
talent and daring which placed D’- 
Aubigué foremost in the list. A 
proposal had been privately made tu 
two Limousin gentlemen to deliver 
up the important town of Limoges to 
the Huguenots, if a sufficient force 
were sent to take possession. The Li- 
mousins, zealous in the cause, car- 
ried the offer to the Sieur de Boulaye, 
a distinguished Huguenot and sol- 
dier, living near St Gelais. Heimme- 
diately sent fur D’Aubigné, as one 
celebrated for his success in those 
exploits; and the attempt was too 
full of distinction to be declined by 
aman whose sole object now was 
glory. But his judgment never for. 
sook him, and before he proceeded, 
he required to see the officer who 
was to introduce his troops into the 
town. This traitor, whose name was 
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Le Mas, was closely questioned by 
him on the three points— What indu- 
ced him to make the offer? Howhe 
could perform it? And what pledge 
was he prepared to give of his sin- 
cerity ? Le Mas had either intend- 
ed to entrap them from the begin- 
ning, or was now struck with the 
idea of making money or reputation 
for himself, by drawing them into 
the power of the garrison of Limo- 
ges. But he stood the examination 
boldly ; and D’Aubigné admitted 
that he’ had given satisfactory an- 
swers to the first two queries; but ex- 
pressed his doubts of the third. The 
Limousins and De Boulaye thought, 
on the other hand, that all the an- 
swers were equally satisfactory, and 
that Le Mas’s honour had been un- 
necessarily called in question. But 
the man himself now stepped for- 
ward on the side of his examiner, 
dexterously applauded the strictness 
of the enquiry, and said that nothing 
could encourage him more to deal 
with them in any sense, than to 
find that they so well understood 
the necessity of precaution. This 
openness of speech put an end to 
all further enquiry, and the troops 
were ordered to be ready. But D’- 
Aubigné had formed some suspi- 
cions which were not to be quieted, 
and before the troops were hazard- 
ed, he gallantly resolved to take his 
own chance. He accordingly ap- 
pointed a day to meet the two prin- 
cipal citizens, who were to open the 
gates; and went, attended but by 
two or three gentlemen, as travel. 
lers, to the suburbs of Limoges, 
where he had fixed their rendez- 
vous. The partisan war had taught 
him to try his ground well, and on 
reaching the spot, he sent his valet 
into the town, to ascertain whether 
the streets were cleared of women 
and children, which he would have 
justly regarded as an evidence of 
ambuscade. In the mean time, Le 
Mas came out of the gates to meet 
him, and D’ Aubigné, to try him once 
more, the moment he reached the 
spot, drew a pistol from his cloak, 
and pointing it to his breast, ex- 
claimed, with his fiercest look, 
“Traitor, you die.” But he was 
unable to confound the practised 
steadiness of the villain, who calmly 
putting it aside, told him, that he 
was not to be frightened by such a 
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menace, that his brother soldier 
knew the temper of a soldier too 
well, and that D’Aubigné himself 
knew that the fullest confidence was 
his due. He then gave a plausible 
explanation of his coming alone; 
that the two citizens had been de- 
tained in the city council by an or- 
der just arrived from the Leaguers 
to send cannon and the greater part 
of their garrison to attack the town 
of Figeac, circumstances which, as 
he observed, would obviously ren- 
der the attempt on Limoges still 
easier. D’Aubigné now proposed 
that he should enter the town, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the 
defences, and remaining there until 
the four days had elapsed within 
which he was to make the final ar- 
rangements with the two citizens. 
To this Le Mas readily assented, but 
observing that their being seen toge- 
ther might excite suspicion, left him, 
promising to invite an agreeable 
party to dine with him next day. 
D’Aubigné felt that something was 
to be always hazarded in these ex- 
peditions, and he proceeded through 
the town. But his habitual vigilance 
was still alive, and he knew that the 
last dependence of the wise and 
brave man was upon himself; as he 
went forward, he looked on all sides, 
and for a while perceived nothing 
that struck him as indicating treach- 
ery. At length he descried oné indi- 
vidual, who seemed to hover at a 
distance wherever he went. The 
idea instantly occurred that Le Mas 
had betrayed him, and that this 
haunter of his steps was a spy. 
There may be higher occasions for 
the exercise of presence of mind, 
but it might be difficult to name one 
in which that rare quality, even in 
the most distinguished minds, was 
more keenly required. The slightest 
hesitation now would have been 
death, and the death of such a man 
would have been equivalent to a 
victory. His coolness in this anxious 
emergency was incomparable. Ta- 
king out his pocket-book, he imme- 
diately began to sketch the fortifica- 
tions, and thus proceeded slowly 
through the town, stopping where he 
might seem to be unperceived, and 
sketching with the evident uncon- 
sciousness of being followed, until 
he returned to the gates, and then 
quickly proceeded to the inn where 
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he had lodged, in the suburbs. His 
purpose there was, of course, to 
mount his horse, and be gone at full 
gallop. But his trial was not yet 
over. The first person whom he saw 
in the courtyard was Le Mas, un- 
questionably come to arrest him. 
This obstacle, at the moment when 
all appeared secure, was calculated 
to embarrass a Jess adroit under- 
standing. But D’Aubigné, after the 
moment's surprise, went up to him 
with his usual animation, took him 
by the hand, asked his pardon for 
having harboured any doubt of his 
sincerity, which “ he hoped he 
would consider excusable, from its 
hazarding the lives of so many brave 
men, and among them, the Prince of 
Condé!” This was a new light 
flashed upon the traitor, and he lis- 
tened with increased eagerness to 
the details of his simple friend. 
“ Yes,” said D’Aubigné, growing 


still more confidential, “all is now 


ready for the advance of our troops 
to the town. As to hostages, you 
need not give any. It will be fully 
sufficient if you send a couple of 
your own valets, merely to satisfy 
the Prince, who intends to be of the 


party, and for the rest we are per- 
fectly satisfied that you will be of 
the greatest use to us within the 


town.” While he was speaking the 
words, the preparation for his seiz- 
ure and that of his friends, had been 
made. Forty soldiers were drawn 
up at the town gate, with the pro- 
vost at their head, a number of offi- 
cers of the garrison had gathered 
round the inn, and had even come 
into the room where D’ Aubigné was, 
disguised as pedlars and travellers, 
and offering wares and books for 
sale, some of which he purchased 
malgre. Escape seemed out of the 
question. But the happy stroke of 
mentioning the Prince of Condé’s 
name outwitted them all. Le Mas, 
on hearing it, immediately returned 
within the gates, and represented that 
when they had such a prize in view 
as the Prince, it would be absurd to 
throw away their game by seizing 
a few individuals, whom they would 
have equally in their power, along 
with the better part of their troops, 
in the end. The spy too, was brought 
forward to say that D’Aubigné had 
sketched at his ease. This decidedthe 
matter. The soldiers returned with- 
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in the walls, D’Aubigné at last saw 
them draw up the bridge, and: with 
what feelings of triumphant ridicule 
at the baffled inventors of this long 
tissue of fraud and peril we may 
conceive, and rode full speed to ac- 
quaint his friends with his discto- 
very. But there was still to be a 
dark page in the trausaction. To 
his astonishment hefound his hearers 
by no means satisfied that treachery 
had been intended ; and he reasoned 
in vain, from the circumstances of 
the case, and from the evident mea- 
sures to make himself prisoner. At 
length, as personal business called 
him to another quarter, he was 
forced to be content with their pro- 
mise that they would not hold any 
intercourse with the town until his 
return. Unfortunately, the promise 
was no sooner made than forgotten. 
The two Limousin gentlemen in par- 
ticular were loud in their declara- 
tions that D’Aubigné had been pre- 
mature, and had spoiled a capital 
design by his hasty suspicions. The 
result was, that they rashly deter- 
mined to judge for themselves, set 
out for Limoges, and see Le Mas. 
They set out, went to the suburb 
inn, and had an interview with him. 
But in the midst of it, the room was 
suddenly filled with the same offi- 
cers who had come with their mer- 
chandise to D’ Aubigné ; their swords 
were secured, they were made pri- 
soners, were carried into the town, 
and the next day were led to the 
scaffold. 

But those events had the effect of 
bringing back their hero to the ser- 
vice of Henry. His intrepidity had 
made him again a public theme, and 
the Huguenot deputies were impor- 
tunate in their remonstrances on the 
loss of eo eminent a soldier, who to 
soldiership united the most unim- 
peached fidelity to the cause. Hen- 
ry’s nature was volatile but gene- 
rous, and he wrote no less than four 
letters to his friend. But the spirit 
of that friend was high and hurt, he 
would not suffer them even to’ be 
opened. And, finally, through fear 
of being biassed, threw the four into 
the fire. Buta report having been 
spread, that in his attempt on Limo- 
ges he had been seized and slain, 
Henry was so much affected, that he 
lost his night’s rest. This was told 
to’ D’Aubigné, and he could resist no 
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longer, but sent to acquaint the 
prince that he was ready to return. 
The tidings produced great joy in 
the little court; the whole body of 
the young Huguenot nobles came 
out to meet him on his way. Henry 
received him with the joy of an old 
comrade ; and he was instantly deep 
in the royal councils once more. A 
new war was already resolved upon, 
and D’Aubigné was one of the four 
who formed the King’s Cabinet in 
this most anxious time. 
Catherine de Medicis was still the 
virtual Sovereign of France, and it 
is one of the curious anomalies in 
human nature, that this woman, per- 
sonally profligate, corrupt and san- 
uinary as she was, spent her whole 
ife in the most incessant labours to 
propagate her religion. It was also 
probably fortunate for the general 
independence of Europe, that she 
raged so furiously against Protes- 
tantism in France as to force one 
half of her kingdom to be in perpe- 
tual arms against the other. The 


whole strength of France, guided by 
the adroit, unsparing, and sleeplees 
ambition of Catherine, might have 
the Continental 


subverted _ half 
thrones. But it was her destiny and 
her punishment to struggle through 
life against her own subjects, to com- 
mit the most hideous crimes for a re- 
ligion, on even whose Jax morality 
her whole career was a libel, and to 
feel at once that every additional 
crime involved a new necessity for 
rendering herself the abhorrence of 
mankind, while her boldest achieve- 
ments in pe only developed new 
powers of resistance in her adver- 
saries. 

Henry had risen into sudden fame 
by his exploits during the late 
war. The policy of the Queen-Mo- 
ther was now turned from crushing 
him at the head of the Hugue- 
nots, to detaching him from their 
cause. In August, 1578, under the 
pretext of escorting the Queen of 
Navarre to her husband, she made 
asjourney to his headquarters at 
Guienne. Her first purpose was to 
beguile him iato the surrender of 
the cautionary towns, the result of 
which would, of course, have been 
an instant attack on the Protestants. 
French diplomacy has always as- 
sumed to itself the fame of peculiar 
skill. But this fame might have been 
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more largely divided, if its means 
had been adopted by other nations 
with the reckless license of France. 
Catherine always spoke more to the 
vices than tothe reason,or evento the 
fears of those whom it was her sole 
purpose to ruin. She came attend- 
ed by a train of the most attractive 
but profligate women of her court. 
Some for the base object of degrad- 
ing Henry by those habits which his 
wavering principles were at all times 
so unable to control; some for more 
miscellaneous license; some for the 
insidious purpose of detecting those 
political secrets which an enamour- 
ed Frenchman thinks it a breach of 
all gallantry to retain from his mis- 
tress; all for the general plan of in- 
trigue, personal or public. By such 
arts worthy of the original tempter, 
was this dreadful, yet despicable 
woman, enabled to sustain a crown, 
which was yet as a crown of fire on 
her own declining head ; to propa- 
gate a system of treachery, cruelty, 
and misery through her country ; 
and to give the tone and last finish 
to that fatal fashion of Libertinism 
which, acting on the national levity, 
broke down the Protestant faith, the 
national vigour, and the national 
character. The devicesof the Queen- 
Mother were so degraded, that hav- 
ing actually brought, as ladies of 
her Court, two of those persons with 
whom Henry had notoriously lived 
while in a state of durance in Paris, 
she also provided for the probable 
change of his fickle propensities by 
bringing two others expressly to 
succeed them, if they were requir- 
ed. The rest she sent to scatter 
surmises, offences, and jealousies 
among the chief officers and nobles 
of the party. The consequences 
were soon obvious in a series of 
duels and some instances of gross 
treason. But the still heavier evil 
was in the disgust with which the 
Huguenot court was regarded by 
those who still venerated the pure 
faith, in the general scorn into which 
those calumniations threw the cause 
with the Protestant powers, and still 
more in those inevitable withdrawals 
of that highest of all protection, un- 
der which they had so long baffled 
the overwhelming force of Popery. 
But Catherine, though succeeding 
to this fatal and final extent, was 
continually destined to be mortified 
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by defeat in her immediate projects. 
A 1 5 mcg act of treachery awaken- 
ed Henry. One of his most confi- 
dential officers, the governor of La 
Reole, captivated by the coquetries 
of a lady of the Queen-Mother’s 
train, agreed to give up the town to 
her troops. The treason was com- 
plete before the intelligence was 
brought to the headquarters, and La 
Reole was too strong to be taken by 
a coup-de-main, ‘The King heard of 
the loss at a ball. And his conduct 
on this occasion displays a trait of 
his bold, rapid, and brilliant charac- 
ter. He listened for a moment to 
the startling news that La Reole 
was lost; he spoke a few words to 
his gallant friend the Viscount de 
Turenne in a whisper, and then sent 
him through the room to collect 
such of the officers as could join him, 
without breaking up the ball. Re- 
tiring to their apartments, and put- 
ting on their bunting dresses, under 
which they took their arms, the 
small party instantly galloped off, 
under cover of midnight. The near- 
est royal fortress was Fleusance, 
and of this the King determined to 
make himself master, less as an ade- 


quate reprisal than to shew that 
he was at last fully aware of the 


reyal treachery. He rached its 
gates by daybreak, rushed in, took 
the garrison by surprise, and was in 
possession of the town, sword in 
hand, in afew minutes. After this 
showy exploit, which was worthy of 
a knight of romance, he galloped 
back to bring the tidings to Cathe- 
rine. The measure was decisive of 
his knowledge of her insincerity ; 
the conferences were broken off, 
and the King went to besiege the 
strong fortress of Cahors. 

This was one of the proudest ex- 
ploits of Henry’s long life of war. 
He marched with but 1500 men; 
the garrison consisted of 2000 troops, 
besides a strong population of armed 
citizens. The town was fortified by 
strong outworks, and every prepara- 
tive had been made against a siege. 
Without means for a regular attack, 
he trusted to the intrepidity of his 
friends and his own invention, and 
immediately advanced to the assault. 
But the governor, Vesins, was a brave 
and intelligent officer; the number 
of the besieged was overwhelming, 
and his first assault was repelled. 
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A succession of sanguinary affairs 
followed, which showed nothing but 
the strength of the place, and the 
desperate valour of the Huguenots. 
At last, after an almost continual as- 
sault of five days and nights, even 
their fortitude began to give way, 
and his officers represented the ne- 
cessity of retreat.. Here Henry, as 
usual, redeemed his character by 
those touches of magnanimity which 
made him the idol of the soldier. 
Pointing to the wounded, who lay 
scattered through his camp, ‘* What 
is to be done with those?” he said, 
“Can I leave my comrades to be 
butchered?” To others he answer- 
ed, “I would sooner die with my 
friends, than live after they had died 
forme.” His soldiers thus cheered, 
again rushed to the assault. But 
though reinforcements probably ar- 
rived from time to time, as the siege 
became more known, their numbers 
were still too few for success. They 
were beaten back from the foot of 
the ramparts by huge stones, and 
where they partially forced their 
way into the town, every house was 
a fortress, at whose doors they were 
met by the pike; from whose win- 
dows they were showered on by the 
fire of musketry ; from whose roofs 
they were crushed by beams and 
missiles of every kind. At length 
the King was severely wounded, 
and even the troops besought him to 
put himself at the head of an escort 
and force aretreat, for his individual 
security, through the enemy, who 
were now filling the country, At 
this time, all were in a state of exe 
haustion. There were not soldiers 
enough to allow them an hour for 
sleep. All were compelled tobe on 
service tugether ; they lay down on 
the bare ground; when they ate, it 
was with arms in their hand; their 
only relaxation was to throw them- 
selves for a few moments on the 
pavement, or lean against the walls, 
out of theenemy’s fire. Their situa- 
tion was becoming more perilous 
still, from the strong probability that. 
the royal armies would be speedily 
in motion to cut off their whole foree. 
But al] remonstrance with Henry 
was now in vain. Actuated by re- 
moter views and finer impulses 
than those which could actuate men 
of inferior condition and capacity, 
he uniformly replied, that for him, 
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to retire was no longer possible ; 
that his honour was pledged ; that he 
could listen to no other alternatives 
than conquest or death. On being 
further urged on this subject, he 
gave the couclusive and certainly he- 
roic answer ; ** What shall befall me 
is written above; but my retreat out 
of this city without having taken it, 
would be more painful to me than 
the retreat of my soul out of my 
body.”’ From this period he pushed 
the siege with still more incessant 
activity. A succession of desperate 
eucounters followed, in which the 
King, now determined to be master 
of the place, or to lay his body in 
its ditch, fought like a common sol- 
dier. His undaunted perseverance 
at length obtained its reward. The 
garrison, weary of perpetual assault, 
much enfeebled in numbers, and so 
long and unaccountably neglected 
by the royalist generals, as to lead to 
the idea of their being forgotten, gave 
way, and the banners of Navarre 
were hoisted upon those hard fought 
walls. But such was the capricious 


fortune of this strangest of all ware, 
that Henry, after leaving a garrison in 
Cahors, and thus addivg one of its 


brightest Jaurels to his name, had 
scarcely taken the field again, when 
he was hunted into Nerac by Mar- 
shal Biron, at the head of 4000 infan- 
try and six hundred horse. Now 
D’Aubigné reappeared, his military 
skill giving him a showy opportu- 
nity of obtaining not only the appro- 
bation of the King, but the loud ap- 
plause of all the ladies of his court, 
who were gathered together with- 
in the walls of Nerac. Biron had 
followed Henry up to the gates, 
much to the consternation of the 
crowd of idlers of both sexes who 
followed this luxurious sovereign 
through all his wars. But the Mar- 
shal, not content with this insult, 
pitched his camp in the neighbouring 
vineyards, so close as to throw shot 
into the town. While all were in 
the greatest alarm at the idea of a 
general sack of the place, D’Aubigné 
arrived; his nice sense of honour had 
brought him 300 miles across France 
to vindicate himself from some in- 
jurious reports relative to his con- 
duct in an enterprise against one 
of the enemy’s garrisons. On enter- 
ing the gates of Nerac, and seeing the 
general confusion, he immédiately 
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volunteered to reconnoitre the Mar- 
shal’s force. Choosing forty of his 
old comrades from the garrison, he 
sallied out, and with the eye of an 
experienced tactician observing that 
the enemy's camp had been pitched 
on disadvantageous ground, turned 
his reconnoissance into an attack, and 
continued it with such spirit and 
success, that Biron, unacquainted 
with the state of the garrison, and 
alarmed for his rear by the harassing 
nature of those attacks, hastily 
gave orders to move, and by day- 
break was no more to be discovered 
from the walls. This little, but da- 
ring service, raised the gallant par- 
tisan into the most uviversal repute 
with the ladies, who had expected 
nothing less than plunder and mas« 
sacre at the hands of Biron’s savage 
and bigoted levies. He was re- 
ceived, on his return to the town, 
with general triumph, and was 
panegyrized as a hero and a preux 
by those lips, whose praise, in ali 
times and Jands, is fame. On the 
peculiar circumstance which had 
made him take his long journey he 
adduced such evidence of his being 
in the right, that the calamny was 
instantly extinguished, and Henry 
not only gave him a testimony of 
his approval under his hand, but, 
according to the singular manners of 
the time, privileged him, by his royal 
authority, to tell any future accuser 
on the point “ that he died.” 

The continual civil war of France 
had long reduced the country nearly 
to the barbarism of the feudal ages. 
The power of the government was 
limited to the palace and the camp. 
Beyond those boundaries every 
powerful setgneur claimed scarcely 
less than independent authority. 
Fortresses were held by independent 
chieftains, who made inroads on each 
other at their caprice. Peace be- 
tween the heads of the great parties 
produced but little tranquillity to the 
provinces. In various instances the 
soldiery, let loose from the subordi- 
nation of the main armies, formed 
communities of their own, and 
fought, ravaged, and moved accord- 
ing totheir own will. On the breaking 
up of the brave Chatillon’s army by 
the peace of 1578, a large body of 
his troops, prevented from return- 
ing to the Cevennes by a direct in- 
fraction of the treaty, calmly took 
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their measures for doing themeelves 
justice on the enemy. They divided 
into two portions, one of which esta- 
blished its quarters at Bruguerolles, 
and the other at Tezan. Their form 
of society strongly resembled the 
romantic habits of the Italian Con- 
dottieri. They all had their meals to- 
gether, the captain sitting at the head 
of the table; mingling a rude reli- 
gion with their predatory life, they 
had their chaplain, to whom was as- 
signed the place next the captain. 
The two officers next in rank sat at 
the foot of the table, and the others 
at regulated intervals between the 
common soldiers. This democratic 
equality was, however, the more 
natura!, as they were chiefly volun- 
teers from the same province, and 
friends and relatives. They all wore 
the same cloth, the officers retaining 
no distinguishing mark, except that 
the principal captains displayed a 
small gold chain round their necks, 
and the inferiors a red band on their 
caps. Bold by nature, practised in 


military movements, and by con- 
stant exercise capable of the long- 
est and most rapid marches, they 
speedily made Marshal D’ Amville re- 


gret that he had not followed the 
ancient maxim of making a bridge 
of gold for a retreating enemy. 
They were incessantly on his front, 
flank, or rear, straitened his quarters, 
and plundered him without mercy. 
His army, thus harassed, was gra- 
dually wasted away till it was near 
extinction. Such was the power of 
a few brave men, for their numbers 
never equalled a thousand; vigor- 
ously conducted, and inspired with a 
determination to punish the lawless 
treachery which had restrained them 
from returning to their mountains. 
their reputation for daring courage 
was so settled, that all attacks on 
them were regarded as hopeless ; 
and though their quarters were 
open towns, yet, like the Spartans 
of old, their arms were their fortifi- 
cations; and the only ramparts they 
ro ma were their hardy bodies 
and their intrepid hearts. D’ Aubig- 
né, in the garrison of Montagne, 
exhibited a strong similitude to the 
free and fearless career of those in- 
dependent bands. He raised a corps 
of light cavalry, with which he was 
constantly out on the most adventu- 
rous expeditions: Some of those 
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forays were desperate acts of gallan- 
try, performed in the face of day; 
others were effected under the pro- 
tection of night. In one instance, 
finding himself at nightfall far from 
his garrison, and failing to obtain 

rovisions in the open country, he 

ad no alternative but to enter a 
town where a body of the enemy’s 
troops, too strong for his smal] party 
to attack, was posted. But his dex- 
terity never failed him. Quietly 
moving his twenty-seven troopers to 
the gateway of a large superb inn, 
he instantly surrounded the house, 
so as to prevent any escape; enter- 
ed it, stabled his twenty-seven horses 
for the night, shut up the fourteen 
lodgers and servants of the inn to- 
gether, with a sentinel over them; 
placed another inside the door, with 
orders to open it to every new 
comer, but to let none go out; sat 
down to enjoy himself with his brave 
comrades, and after remaining half- 
a- dozen hours within a stone’s throw 
of the garrisontill his troop were com- 
pletely refreshed and rested, order 
ed all to horse, and moved off un- 
molested, bidding the prisoners go 
and acquaint the commandant with 
the neighbours whom he had so near 
him, and whom they had so hand. 
somely entertained. a lS 

His ison of Monteghe was near- 
ly in the same condition of independ- 
ence; itseems to have made war and 
peace for itself ; but D’Aubigné’s 
early religious impressions laudably 
checked the irregularities usual to 
the life of soldiership. One want, 
however, they experienced. They 
had found a difficulty in obtaining a 
chaplain, and thus remained for acon- 
siderable time without divine ser- 
vice. D’Aubigné proposed to cure 
this evil, and the summary mode 
which he adopted was characteristic 
of the mixture of violence and piety 
which belonged to the age. He took 
out a troop with him to make prizeofa 
chaplain. Finding that a Huguenot 
minister resided at St Fulgent, he 
entered the town, seized the preach- 
er, and by main force carried him 
off to his garrison. The chaplain, 
thus roughly inducted, at first was 
indignant at his compulsory promo- 
tion, but a further acquaintance with 
the circumstances reconciled him 
to the capture, and he found the 
garrison so superior in deceticy and: 
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good conduct to all that he had ex- 
pected, that he determined to fix 
himself among them, and there did 
fix himself until its siege. 

The peace was soon regarded on 
both sides as no more than an ar- 
mistice, and wherever a feasible op- 
portunity of attack was to be found, 
it was employed without much ve- 
neration fur the faith of the “ high 
contracting parties.” Que of the 
first fruits ot the pacification was a 
plot to surprise Rochelle, the great 
tortress of Protestantism in the west. 
Henry, in alarm at the news, in- 
stantly sent for D’Aubigné, and de- 
spatched him to put the citizens on 
their guard. He reached the city 
with all haste, and, to his chagrin, 
found them, with the usual vanity 
of citizen-soldiers, rather contemp- 
tuous of his opinion of their danger. 
He had first desired them to appoint 
three persons to communicate with 
him on the subject of his despatches ; 
the Town Council looked on this as 
derogatory to their dignity, and de- 
sired him to state the matter to them 
all, “as all were equally worthy to 
be intrusted with any secret,’ D’Au- 
bigné’s reply, couched in the tone 
of” the time of Puritanism, was, 
“ That even in the company of the 
apostles, there was a Judas;” and 
on the strength of this maxim he 
told them that they might doas they 
pleased, but tliat he would leave the 
city. They then appointed the de- 
putation of three, and he Jed them 
to the subterranean grating by which 
the enemy’s troops were to be let 
into the streets. They found all the 
bars, except two, filed asunder. The 
discovery was unluckily made 
known, and the plotters escaped. 
But the citizens had exhibited so 
much supineness on this occasion, 
that the plot was resumed, and with- 
in the month intelligence was again 
conveyed to the Huguenot head- 
quarters that troops were raised, and 
actually on the march against Ro- 
chelle. There was now no time to 
be lost, and the indefatigable D’Au- 
bigné was again sent to awake the 
city warriors. But he had seen 
enough of the wisdom of town 
councils, and he resolved to strike 
the blow in his own person. He 
took with him but ten soldiers, and 
with this small escort he set out to 
accomplish his object. Finding that 
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the enemy's corps, under Lausac 
and the Viscomte D’Aubeterre, 
marched only in the night, for the 
purpose of surprise, he joined their 
march, and continued with them un- 
discovered, night after night, retir- 
ing to the covert of the thickets as 
the dawn came op, until they had 
arrived within a march of Rochelle. 
This operation must have required 
perpetual vigilance and remarkable 
dexterity, when we recollect that it 
was to outwit the outwitters, parti- 
san against partisan, stratagem 
against those who were to carry 
every thing by stratagem. On the 
last night D’Aubigné made a rapid 
and circuitous march, and arriving 
within the gates of Rochelle, he 
gave the citizens at last suffi- 
cient proof that they were in dan- 
ger. But this was not the sum 
of his services on the occasion. 
Asking for some light troops of the 
garrison, he immediately returned 
on his route, and meeting his old 
night companions under the vis- 
comte, while they were in full ex- 
pectation of surprising the city, 
threw his small corps into the woods, 
and commenced so heavy a fire upon 
their advance, that the whole body 
were brought to a stand. He stiil 
pushed their troops, until the vis- 
comte, unable to discover the force 
by which he was attacked, and na- 
turally convinced that his desigh was 
hopeless, so far as it depended on 
surprise, gave orders for retreat, and 
the expedition was at an end. 

His next employment was of a 
diplomatic kind, more delicate, and, 
perhaps, not less perilous than the 
shock of pike and sabre. Margaret 
of Navarre, adopting her mother’s 
licentiousness without her hypo- 
crisy, had begun to scandalize even 
the relaxed morals of the Court of 
the Tuileries. The King, her bro- 
ther, ordered her to return to her 
husband ; and, probably for the pur- 
pose of discovering some of those 
political intrigues which at the 
French Court in all ages have been 
mingled with personal vice, sent a 
troop of archers after her, who stop- 
ped her on the road, searched her 
carriage, and carried off some of her 
attendants. Henry, as King of Na- 
varre, affected to be indignant at the 
attack, and remonstrated by Du Ples- 
sie, but in vain. He next sent 
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D’Aubigné. The service might have 
cost him the Bastille or bis head. 
But, with his habitual daring, he 
went. The French King was arro- 
gant and impetuous. ‘The envoy 
met him with a spirit as fearless as 
his own. “ Go tell your master,” 
said the King, “ that if he comes this 
way, | shall lay such a burden upon 
his shoulders as the Grand Signior 
himself would not be able to bear.” 
“ Sire,” was the calm and plaia re- 
ply, “ my master was reared, and has 
grown in honour under the very bur- 
den with which you threaten him. 
Do him justice, and he will serve 
you with his life, his fortune, and 
his friends ; but his honour he will 
never sacrifice to you, sire, nor to any 
prince alive, so long as he has an 
inch of sword in his hand.” His bold- 
ness astonished or awed the Kin 
so much, that he suffered him to 
leave the palace unmolested. But 
this mood soon gave way to that 
dastardly revenge, which had so 
frequently quieted the objects of 
royal wrath. A party of horse were 
sent to waylay him on his journey. 
But this danger was fortunately 
evaded. Parties were so mingled in 
France, that but few state secrets 
could be kept. Two of the Court, 
friends of the envoy, gave him no- 
tice of the ambush, and, by turning in 
another direction, he arrived at 
headquarters in safety. His em- 
bassy had there been looked on as 
so dangerous, that his friend the 
Baron St Gelais had pledged him- 
self never to let his beard be shaved, 
until he saw him return. On his 
first announcement Henry showed 
the unceasing pleasantry of his cha- 
racter, by immediately sending an 
attendant to the long- bearded baron, 
to tell him, that “ now he might call 
in his barber.” 

Henry bimself had astill narrower 
escape soon after. Intelligence had 
been brought to him that he was to 
be attacked by an assassin, who had 
lately been presented with a fine 
horse, worth 600 crowns. Nothing 
more than this was known, and the 
King’s sagacity was thenceforth left 
to protect itself. The opportunity 
was at hand. One of his officers 
having given him notice of the quar- 
tering of a company of recruits ina 
town at some distance, Henry pro- 
posed to visit them in person, and 
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took care that his intention should 
be universally known. Next morn- 
ing he rode there, attended only by 
D’ Aubigné and two other gentlemen. 
When about half way, and while ri- 
ding at speed, they observed a gentle- 
man coming towards the party ona 
peculiarly handsome horse. The 
rider was M. Gavaret, known as a 
Huguenot. The King, unwilling to 
charge a man of his appearance with 
so atrocious a crime, stil] unproved, 
and yet having a strong suspicion 
that he was the man, immediately 
fixed upon this simple but perfectly 
sufficient test. Riding straight up 
to Gavaret, and thus taking him by 
surprise, the party surrounded him; 
when passing some compliments on 
the beauty of his horse, Henry asked 
if he were as good as he was hand- 
some. Gavaret launched out into 
praises of the animal, “ Ob, then,” 
said the King, “I should like to 
mount and try him.” Whatever re- 
luctance his rider might have felt at 
the moment, was put an end to by 
the evident determination of the 
party that the trial should be made. 
His countenance betrayed that he 
was alarmed, for he grew pale and 
hesitated. However, he dismounted, 
and the King sprang into the saddle. 
Then, reining up the spirited animal, 
he drew from the holsters two pis- 
tols, which he found not only loaded, 
but ready cocked. Gavaret, who 
naturally expected to have had them 
discharged into his brain, saw the 
generous King turn round and fire 
them into the air, then gallop off to 
the quarter of the recruits, crying 
out to him, that if he went there, he 
might have his horse again. It sub- 
sequently appeared that theintended 
assassin, though nominally a Hugue- 
not, had gone over to the League, 
and had intended to give effect to 
his introduction, by the honour of 
first shooting the King of Navarre. 
The history of the Protestant 
Church in France remarkably exhi- 
bits the moral, that Providence never 
deserts the Church tiil the Church 
deserts itself. Every hour of its 
existence now seemed full of ruin. 
The power of the kingdom, the wild 
prejudices of the countless majority 
of the population, the angry ambi- 
tion of the great military leaders, the 
sleepless virulence of the Papal 
throne, the inveterate dstarniagiion 
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of the Popish sovereigns to extin- 
guish it utterly, was heaping a weight 
of hostility upon it which man was 
ipcapable of resisting. But the spirit 
of Protestantism was still incorrupt 
in France, and, among the irregula- 
rities almost habitual to a life of war- 
fare, there were virtues worthy of 
their cause, and among the reckless 
sons of the camp there were to be 
found men of sincere piety, manly 
conviction, and pure principle ;— 
statesmen and patriots fit to adorn 
and sustain the noblest interests of 
men and nations. Their history 
bears frequent resemblance to the 
vicissitudes of the early Christians. 
* Cast down but not destroyed,” 
broken, but incapable of being un- 
done, they might be pictured in al- 
most the language of the apostle. 
In the midst of their deepest dejec- 
tion, some strange chance, if chance 
it must be called, nerved them with 
new vigour, changed their dejection 
into confidence, and sent them forth 
to contend once more for the right, 
until the contest closed in victory. 
The human means of those singu- 
lar changes were the feuds in the 
enemy’s councils; the King’s jea- 
lousy of the Guises, the Guises’ jea- 
lousy of the Queen- Mother, and the 
general distrust with which every 
leading man regarded his fellow, in 
a country where treachery had be- 
come a rule of action : assassination 
kept every life in fear, and the only 
alternative of the inferior multitude 
was treason or slavery. Perhaps no 
government of a civilized nation 
ever exhibited more helpless per- 
plexity than the government of this 
proud, brilliant, and powerful coun- 
try in 1585, as no population, in any 
period from the Barbarian invasions, 
suffered more substantial misery. 
The French Republic was alone to 
exceed the Monarchy of this era, 
and the distinction lay only in the 
sweeping superiority of massacre in 
the hands of the populace, to the de- 
vastation of the sword in the hands 
of the soldier. Peace had been fre- 
quently made by the alarms and 
dissensions of this divided court, at 
the moment when a continuance of 
the war must have ruined the Hu- 
guenot hopes. And now the French 
King actually solicited the alliance 
of Henry, when the strength of that 
prince was reduced to a few follow- 
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ers, and when a single vigorous ef- 
fort might have extinguished him for 
ever. The Lorraine family had be- 
come the virtual sovereigns of 
France. The Duke of Auvjou, the 
next heir to the throne, had died 
suddenly. The name of Guise was 
irresistible with the whole Romish 
multitude, with the priesthood, and 
with the vast body of soldiership 
which then formed the moving prin- 
ciple of French politics. The King 
felt himself thrown totally into 
shade by those towering subjects ; 
and to restore a portion of its earlier 
beams to the royal person, he deter 
mined to shine by the lustre of the 
King of Navarre. The conferences 
were long, in which he pronounced 
Henry the hope of the kingdom, his 
heir, and the bulwark of the throne 
against the ambition of a daring fa- 
mily of domestic usurpers. But 
there was one fatal condition—Henry 
must turn Roman Catholic. The 
French King, though a consummate 
profligate, was a consummate bigot ; 
violating all religion, he was violent 
for the honour of Popery, and scorn- 
ing the very name of morals, he 
pledged soul and body to the uni- 
versal supremacy of the mass. -The 
succession to the throne shook 
Henry ; he first shrank from the pro- 
posal of changing his religion, he then 
promised to consider the subject; it 
was at length announced that he had 
determined to visit the King in Paris. 

The intelligence struck the Hugue- 
not chiefs with astonishment and 
alarm. But here the solid sense and 
rough honesty of D’Aubigné were 
conspicuous. Knowing that M. Ségur 
was the chief royal adviser to this 
kingly defection, he stopped him as 
he was passing through a crowded 
apartment of Henry’s quarters, and 
suddenly forcing him towards a win- 
dow which opened on a rocky depth 
below, said to the startled Minister, 
‘“‘ Sir, 1 am commissioned by all the 
brave and honest gentlemen whom 
you see in this hall, to tell you, that 
this is the leap you must take, the day 
your master and ours sets out for the 
court of France.” 

The conversion of Henry was de- 
layed; yet the Huguenots saw the 
French King, without farther stipula- 
tion, throwing his weight into their 
scale. Their cause was thus suddenly 
raised into the rank of arbiter of 
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France. The Leaguers, already deter- 
mining to alter the succession, and 
give the crown, on the King’s death, 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine, publish- 
ed a manifesto against the monarch, 
under the old pretence of reforming 
the national abuses. Henry raised 
an army to protect the rights of the 
King, and the crown figured on the 
standards of those who, a month be- 
fore, had been pronounced rebels to 
the throue. The new state of affairs 
required new councils, and Henry 
convened the Huguenot chiefs to de- 
cide on the important question, 
whether they should join the King’s 
troops, as private inclination might 
dictate and in a private capacity, or 
call the whole Huguenot force to 
arms, under the Huguenot banners, 
and take their part in the contest, as 
the public body of Protestantism. 
The discussion was long and anxious, 
twenty of those brave men out of 
the sixty assembled coincided with 
the Viscount de Turenne, a name of 
high authority and military distinc- 
tion, in the proposal of waiting for 
events ; of avoiding publicity, and of 
leaving every man to adopt his own 
course for the royal aid. But D'Au- 
bigné with more spirit, more sagaci- 
ty, and more high mindedness, 
strongly protested against this opi- 
nion. His speech has been partially 
preserved, and it is so little like the 
fantastic style of his countrymen, so 
untheatrical, yet soardent; so simple, 
yet so solid, that it might have been 
spoken by a Greek philosopher, or 
an English statesman, before sophis- 
try stained the one character, or fac- 
tion perverted the other. The na- 
tional peculiarity is completely so- 
bered and purified by the dignity of 
a religious mind. “ Sire,” exclaimed 
this gallant example of a champion 
for the faith, “it is impossible for 
me, as the servant of our great cause, 
as a native of our country, and as a 
soldier of your majesty, to adopt the 
advice which has now been given. 
By the oath, sire, that I have taken 
to God, to His cause, and to 
yourself, I pronounce this day, 
that to throw a doubt on the justice 
of our former wars, would be to 
trample under foot the ashes of our 
martyrs and the blood of our brave 
fellow-soldiers ; to cover with igno- 
miny the tombs of our princes and 
heroic chieftains; and to involve in 
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the guilt of traitors these wha sur- 
vive, and who have dedicated their 
lives to God. What would this be 
but to call in question His justice 
who has so far blessed their arms 
with success, as to enable them to 
treat with kings on the common 
rights of mankind, to curb the vio- 
lent persecutions with which they 
were afflicted in all places, and to 
obtain some times of peace for their 
church and country. But | talk no 
more of the past. This is no time 
to talk.of periods which can pre- 
sent us with nothing but churches, 
towns, and families ruined by the 
perfidy of our enemies and the 
pusillanimity of those who sought to 
excuse themselves from the Jabours 
and the dangers to which God is 
sometimes pleased to call his ser- 
vants.” To the argument, “ the are 
ray of the Huguenot forces would 
inspire the King with suspicion, and 
suspicion be the parent of hate,” 
his answer was rational and power- 
ful. “ Would to Heaven that his 
hate were only now to begin. But, 
we are tuld, if he hates you he will 
destroy you. What have we to fear? 
If we have not yet felt the full 
strength of that hate, are we not to 
congratulate ourselves on having 
been able to create the fear which 
has sheltered us from its effects? 
Happy are those, who, by teaching 
fear to their enemies, can thus pre- 
vent their own ruin.— Miserable are 
those who draw it on themselves by 
inspiring contempt. We are sol- 
diers. Are we alone to remain un- 
armed, when all France besides is 
calling to arms? Are we to allow 
our troops to forget us and our com- 
mand, by mingling in the ranks of 
a party essentially hostile to our 
cause? But let us look to a siill 
higher consideration. If we suffer 
our soldiers totake service, as chance 
or interest may guide, we tempt 
them to total change of principle. 
In the ranks of the other armies 
they fight for their pay. In ours, 
the cause is all; they fight for the 
reward of conscience, the conviction 
of their having defended the right, 
and been soldiers of the true reli- 
gion; even, in the most common 
point of view, the desire of martial 
honour. Shall our young nobles see 
among us only examples of inglori- 
ous inactivity? We may sink their 
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courage below the lowest of the vul- 

r. But how shall we again kindle 
he flame of heroism within their 
hearts? Or what is to become of 
our princes of the blood, and the 
principal men of our side? Shall 
they give up to their hereditary ene- 
mies the troops and the authority 
which they have = by intrepid 
conduct in the field ?” After this stri- 
king and natural appea!, which must 
have gone deep into the bosom of 
every man capable of comprebend- 
ing the dignity of the Huguenot 
cause, he slightly, but with true 
knowledge of the national heart, 
turned the master-key that opens 
every intricacy of the native Gaul. 
“ But,” said he, ‘one remark is still 
to be remembered.—We have been 
publicly called onto show ourhumi.i- 
ty;—Ourhumility! Well,letusshow 
it, but let not its proofs be accompa- 
nied by meanness. Let us place our- 
selves in the position in which we 
may be capable of serving the King 
of France when his distresses shall 
call upon us. Yes, and of serving 
ourselves too when we shall be dis- 
tressed. Let us swear fidelity to 
him, but let it be with our gauntlets 
on our hands. Let us Jay, not our 


fears, but our victories at bis feet. 
It is our destruction which the Lea- 
guers have not hesitated to avow as 
their pretence for shaking off the 
royal authority. What compromise 


can we have with them? Our 
swords alone must awe those whom 
the sceptre is unable to control. One 
word more. Let us remain unarmed, 
and the King of France will despise 
us. If he despise us, he will join 
our enemies. If he join them, both 
will fall upon us; and, unarmed, dis- 
united, and forgotten, we shall be 
ruined. On the other hand, if we 
arm, we shall become of importance 
in the King’s eyes. This importance 
will lead him to rely on our help, 
and thus united, we shall inevitably 
be able to reduce our enemies to 


This address was heard with in- 
finite delight by Henry, to whom the 
coming of war was as the sound of 
the trumpet to the war-horse. The 
Viscount de Turenne’s pacific ad- 
vice was instantly and justly over- 
ruled, for however the original as- 
—— of arms by the Huguenots 
had been contrary to the true prin- 
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ciples of a religious cause, their now 
abandoning them would have had 
the direct result of public and per- 
sonal destruction. All was the arbi- 
trement of the sword, and no man 
could sleep on his pillow in safety 
without that sword hung above his 
head for protection. Henry issued 
commissions on the spot to the 
principal chiefs to raise regiments 
in their provinces, and Saintonge 
and Poictou were the districts ap- 
pointed to D’Aubigné. He set out 
without delay, hoisted the standard 
of the Faith among the brave gen- 
tlemen of his kindred and cause, and 
was soon surrounded by a band of 
gallant comrades ready to attempt 
any enterprise that could be achieved 
by high hearts and vigorous hands. 

But D’Aubigné was essentially a 
partisan officer; capable of bearing 
the severest fatigue, delighting ina 
life of adventure, personally daring 
to the highest degree, active of 
frame, and singularly skilled in all 
exercises of arms, he was made for 
the midnight march, for the dexte- 
rous surprise, and for those sud- 
den and furious assaults of posts and 
ramparts, which call forth all the 
bodily and mental qualities of the 
individual. Those formed his mark- 
ed distinction ; those his talent; and 
those too, in some degree, the source 
of all his military faults. He found 
an irresistible temptation in the 
prospect of an enterprise, let the ob- 
ject be what it might. With the 
spirit of the hunter, he could never 
resist the hearing that the game was 
nigh. He was on foot instantly, and 
he pursued his dangerous enjoy- 
ment often to the height of the most 
unproductive hazard. But there 
must be all orders of character ina 
cause which summons all the daring 
spirits of a nation ; and if others were 
designated to lead armies and 
achieve campaigns, he often ren- 
dered those important services with 
a flying column, or with a few squa- 
drons of active cavalry, which baf- 
fled the great army, and changed 
the face of the campaign. One of 
those slight, but desperate and inte- 
resting exploits, made his name re- 
sound through France immediately 
on his resumption of arme, 

His drums were sounding and 
colours waving through the fields of 
the Augoumois, when he heard that 
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a force of four Romish regiments 
had been despatched to extinguish 
his ambition in the shape of raising 
levies for Navarre. Those troops 
were under the command of La 
Motte, an officer of reputation among 
the Leaguers. D’Aubigné, with his 
usual rapidity of movement, pro- 
posed to attack him at once, and, 
with his usual disdain of difficulties, 
proposed to make the assault direct 
upon the headquarters of his brigade, 
in the town of Contre. He commu- 
nicated immediately with his tried 
and gallant friend, St Gelais; and 
leading out a handful of men, 120 
infantry and 45 horse, but all on 
whose discipline, in that early stage 
of their equipment, they could rely, 
set forth privately on the expedition. 
If glory is to be measured by dis- 
proportion of odds, few actions of 
the war were more entitled to the 
name of glorious. His difficulties 
began with the very first step of the 
movement. A change had already 
taken place in the positions of the 
enemy, of which, by some ill luck, 
he had not obtained any information ; 
and when his advanced guard were 
hurrying through the thickets in the 


full hope of surprising La Motte in 


his sleep, they suddenly found 
themselves in front of two of his 
regiments, which had been posted 
half way, and had intrenched them- 
selves in the town of Maude. In 
those days of perpetual war, every 
village was a fortification, and every 
town a place which required a regu- 
lar siege. The skirmishers in front 
were first aware of the presence of 
an enemy by a heavy fire which fell 
on them from all sides. But they 
were brave, and the fire only urged 
them to rush on; partially driving 
in their opponents, they reached the 
intrenchments, and there the heavi- 
ness of the fire convinced them at 
last that they had to deal with a force 
altogether superior to their own. 
D’Aubigné, who had been till now 
in the rear, came up, and saw, that 
to achieve his object by surprise was 
no longer possible. He tovk his de- 
termination at once. To retreat 
might have been prudent in ordinary 
circumstances, but this his higher 
objects forbade. A repulse, in the 
beginning of a war, might have para- 
lyzed his efforts for the whole cam- 
paign, and would probably have 
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driven him from the province. He 
put himself at the head of his men, 
and, by a daring effort, broke into 
the trenches, and drove their defend- 
ers into the town. But here his dif- 
ficulties thickened. He found every 
house fortified, each requiring an 
assault, his troops falling, and the 
enemy, in expectation of succours, 
disputing every inch of ground. 
Time was now every thing, for the 
firing had roused the country, and 
La Motte, with his whole force, 
might be looked for every moment. 
Additional difficulties soon crowded 
on him; for alarge party of his sol- 
diers, first sheltering themselves 
from the shower of fire that poured. 
from the windows and roofs, and 
next scattering, to plunder in the 
skirts of the town, had left him to 
fight the battle nearly by himself. 
On looking round, at the moment 
when the enemy’s commandant had 
collected a body of troops to regain 
his lost ground, he could see but 
about twenty of his men. The 
enemy, thus encouraged, rushed on, 
and drove him from the principal 
house in which the commandant 
had fixed his headquarters. All was 
now on the point of ruin. Gathere 
ing the few that remained to him, 
he pointed to their only hope of 
safety. He then sprang forward into 
the fire; burst in the door of a house 
adjoining the commandants, broke 
through the wall, and, followed by 
his brave comrades, in another mo- 
ment threw combustibles into it, 
and saw it a sheet of flame. This 
manceuvre was successful. The of- 
ficer and troops who had taken pos- 
session of the house, were so terri- 
fied by this new enemy, that they 
threw down their arms. 

But the affair had become more 
doubtful than ever. The firing had 
already continued two hours, and 
La Motte, with a detachment of his 
brigade, numbering twice the origi- 
nal force of D’'Aubigné, was coming, 
full speed, to the succour of the 
town. His friend, St Gelais, who 
had remained with the cavalry to 
cover the attack, saw him coming, 
and unable to reach him, sent him 
instant notice of this overwhelming 
danger, and implored of him to re- 
tire as fast as possible. But this was 
now hopeless. The messenger 
found him bringing out of the burns 
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ing house, La Grange, the captain 
and soldiers whom he had taken. 
He sent them to St Gelais, and had 
scarcely led them through the flames, 
when he himself, with his eighteen 
men, had no alternative but to sur- 
render to the enemy’s fresh column, 
which came pouring through the 
gate, or be burned alive. Death or 
disgrace was the choice. Without 
an instant’s hesitation, he rushed 
into the burning building, and, with 
the flames gushing round him, threw 
his devoted soldiers into the case- 
ments, and poured such a discharge 
on the advancing column, as brought 
it toa stand. But where noble hearts 
exist, they will always show them- 
selves, and a slight trait of his con- 
duct on this occasion, might place 
him among the highest ranks of hu- 
man magnanimity. The whole num- 
ber of the troops who had previously 
driven him out of this post, had not 
been taken prisoners, and when 
D’Aubigné rushed in a second time, 
he found that no less than thirteen 
of the Leaguers had remained. 
They were thus nearly equal in num- 
ber to his own men. They had 


either refused or eluded a capitula- 


tion. Life with him and his seemed 
nearly at a close; and a few minutes 
more would probably see this bra- 
vestof the brave and all his comrades, 
crushed under the falling beams of 
the pile. The first cry of his men 
was, that the Romish soldiers should 
be put to the sword. But he had 
learned even his soldiership in a 
nobler schovl. He would not suffer 
a hair of their heads to be touched ; 
but taking away their weapons, made 
due use of them, by sending them 
to the upper apartments, under a 
guard, to assist in keeping down the 
flames. The conflagration, however, 
soon became so powerful, that their 
only resource was a large store, or 
appendage to the building, into 
which they retreated, and where, the 
door being already burnt down, its 
only barricade was two dead bodies ! 
La Motte now made a determined 
assault upon this forlorn hope. 
D' Aubigné, on this sight, gave up all 
hope of retreat, and taking a pike in 
his hand, and ordering some of his 
companions to do the same, exclaim- 
ed, * Die we must, but let us die 
nobly,” and rushed forward. The 
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pike, one of the most formidable of all 
weapons in the hands of determined 
men, produced effects to which the 
musket might have been unequal. 
The enemy coming up in a narrow 
front, were driven back hand to hand, 
with the loss of nine slain. They 
made the attack a second time, and 
left seven more on the ground. La 
Motte, furious at this discomfiture, 
ordered athird ; but his troops hung 
back, and left the flames to finish the 
day, exclaiming, “ The fire will do 
the business. Let them burn in their 
hole like foxes.” 

Still D’Aubigné refused all offers 
of surrender, and on another assault, 
in which he ran the two foremost 
through with his pike, having failed, 
the litle garrison were given up to 
the effects of the fire and stones 
which were falling upon them from 
the adjoining building, and which 
placed them in such danger of suffo- 
cation, that they were compelled, 
one by one, to creep into a little 
court to take a gasp of fresh air, and 
then return to fight and die. 

Yet, in the midst of war, the 
French have often distinguished 
themselves by achivalric generosity, 
and La Motte, pitying the situation 
of brave men, who were evidently 
resolved to perish rather than yield, 
sent them some bread and wine; 
telling them at the same time, that 
their condition was hopeless, and 
that their friends under St Gelais 
had been defeated in every attempt 
to make an impression on his forces. 
This was the fact, for St Gelais had 
concluded that they were burned to 
death, and had remained in the 
neighbourhood of the town only for 
an opportunity to avenge their 
death. But a soldier of the Leaguers 
calling out accidentally to an ac- 
quaintance among his troopers that 
the besieged “could hold out no 
longer,” revived his hopes; and, 
making a sudden attack on La 
Motte’s outposts, he alarmed that 
officer so much for the safety of his 
rear, that he proposed to exchange 
La Grange and his men, for D’Au- 
bigné and the survivors in the town. 
The messenger was sent into the 
house, but D’Aubigné's mind was 
made up, never to retreat with a stain 
upon his honour. Though half dead 
with fatigue, heat, hunger, and thirst, 
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for the fight had lasted eleven hours, 
he refused to acknowledge any ca- 
pitulation. “If he ever left this 
spot, he must leave it, as he came, 
free.” At length, it was arranged 
that La Motte should march half a 
league from the town, until D’Au- 
bigné had carried off his killed and 
wounded, and then La Motte might 
return and carry off those lost on 
his side. The Huguenot Captain 
then marched out, to the astonish 
ment of all who saw his small force, 
leaving 160 of the enemy—a number 
exceeding his whole furce—dead in 
the streets—a melancholy monu- 
ment of the effects of civil war, yet 
giving resistless testimony to the 
indomitable courage of the great 
partisan by whom a defence so des- 
perate had been achieved. 

But a signal change was soon to 
take place in the Huguenot fortunes. 
The King of France had, at length, 
broken off his alliance with the 
Guises, and joined Henry. Their 
united armies, amounting to 30,000 
good troops, marched to storm the 
rebellious capital, and the provinces 
were at their mercy. But the spirit 
of superstition had another cham- 
pion in reserve. Jacques Clement, 
a monk of the order of Jacobins, 
stimulated at once by the love of 
glory and of revenge, determined 
that his countrymen should owe 
their deliverance to his single arm. 
The King was in his tent at St Cloud, 
when, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, he was informed that a monk 
earnestly desired to see him. His 
nature was singularly superstitious, 
and to him evil could not take the 
colour or covering of the Romish 
priesthood; though notoriously pro- 
fligate, he was anxious to be thought 
a saint, and he knew that popularity 
with the friars was the grand chan- 
nel to the hearts of the multitude. 
He ordered that the monk should 
have entrance. Clement was brought 
in, advanced to the King, presented 
a letter to him, and while he was in 
the act of looking over it, drove a 
dagger into his bosom. The King 
sprang from his seat at the blow, and 
plucking the weapon from the 
wound, stabbed him in the face. 
But the outcry had now spread 
‘through the camp, the royal attend- 
ants rushed in, aud the monk was cut 
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to pieces among them in a moment. 
All the chiefs ot the army assembled, 
with the King of Navarre, in the 
royal tent, but the wound was borne 
with such apparent fortitude by the 
monarch, that they soon separated. 
At night, however, its pain became 
agonizing, and the King sent an ex- 
press to Henry at Mardon to tell him, 
that he must come instantly if be 
expected to find “ Henry of France” 
alive! As they entered the tent, 
they found him dying, and in a few 
minutes he breathed his last, decla~ 
ring the King of Navarre heir to the 
French throne (Aug. |, 1589). 

Catherine, the Queen- Mother, had 
expired early in the same year 
(January 5). This daring and pro- 
fligate, yet most remarkable woman, 
had died of a broken heart. Govern- 
ing her sons by corruption, subduing 
her enemies by perfidy, and ruling 
over her people by terror, she 
successively gained all the objects 
of power, yet only to exhibit all the 
miseries of ambition. Gifted with 
singular abilities, she wasted them 
on the profitiess toils of political in- 
trigue. Capable of raising France to 
the highest rank of European pros- 
perity, she turned it into a place of 
blood and ruin by her remorseless 
spirit of persecution; and endowed 
by nature with every faculty for 
fame, she transmitted only a memory 
whose vices, cruelties, and treacher- 
ies still make her a proverb among 
mankind. 

The exultation of the Papists on 
the King’s murder was scandalous 
and universal. The Parisians pro- 
posed to erect a statue to the assas- 
sin in the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
The priests from the pulpit pro- 
claimed him a martyr !—his im 
was actually placed on several of 
the altars, to be worshipped by the 
people !—and when the King of Na- 
varre drew off his forces, the people 
poured out in crowds to St Cloud, 
to bring away fragments of the clay 
which had been marked with his 
blood. His body they could not 
turn into relics, for it had been in- 
stantly consumed to ashes. But the 
most scandalous and profligate act 
of this whole scene of abomination 
was perpetrated by the highest autho- 
rity of all—the Head of the Romish 
Church!—the Popish God of this 
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world! the great Infallible ! *—Pope 
Pius V., immediately on receiving 
the account of the royal murder, 
declared his rejoicing by a studied 
and public panegyric on the monk 
by whom it was done, pronounced 
the act “ sublime, and so far above 
human suggestion or power, that it 
must have been the direct impulse 
of the saints in heaven;”’ and finished 
this tissue of brutality and blasphemy 
by pronouncing the unfortunate vic- 
tim of the Popish dagger unworthy 
to be buried in the sepulchre of his 
fathers. Has Popery changed since 
then? Is it not the boast of Popery 
that it is incapable of change? If it 
thus triumphed in the use of the 
dagger then, why shall it not equally 
applaud assassination in every other 
e? Is it not to the innate influence 
of that hideous corruption of Chris- 
tianity that we owe the perpetual 
tendency to secret murder in every 
Popish country, where the influence 
of the popular superstition is not 
kept down by the strong hand of a 
military despotism ? Of what are 
the murderous habits born, that 
make Spain a country of assassins,— 
that make murder a profession in 
Italy,—and that sanction it as a poli- 
tical principle in Ireland? Of what 
but the furious bigotry of a false re- 
ligion, which, pronouncing all men 
heretics except the slaves of Po- 
pery, and all heretics devoted to 
eternal flames, sows anu eternal 
enmity between the brotherhoods of 
mankind, strips human life of all 
respect, and justifies the breach of 
the first law of society—“‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder” —by a hypocri- 
tic zeal for the honour of heaven ? 
D’Aubigné was still in the vigour 
of life—for he was but forty-three— 
in the fatal year when Henry, aban- 
doning all his principles, accepted 
the crown of France en the guilty 
condition of changing his religion. 
D’Aubigné remonstrated against this 
apostasy boldly, powerfully, and 
even pathetically; but the King of 
Spain’s proposal to place the In- 
fanta Clara Eugenia, or one of the 
Guises, on the throne—the persua- 
sions of his mistress, Gabrielle, 
created Duchess of Beaufort, who 
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hoped that Popery would supply 
him with a divorce, and thus enable 
him to make her a queen—and the 
unsettled religious feelings of a 
mind stained and dissolved by per- 
petual libertinism—made Henry 
risk all for a diadem. He aposta- 
tised at the Romish altar, July 25, 
1593. 

If mankind still required the evi- 
dence of the fruitlessness of a crime 
against conscience, the fate of this 
prince was destined to furnish it 
in the amplest manner. His ac- 
cession did its work of good in the 
establishment of the Edict of Nantes 
(April, 1598), which gave Protest- 
antism a measure of toleration. 
But his reign was disturbed with 
conspiracy—his life was attempted 
by assassination—his domestic peace 
was tormented by the revelries of 
women—and, finally, at the moment 
when a long prospect of national 
renown seemed to open on him, in 
the grand federation of Europe, 
with himself at its head, and in the 
festivity for the coronation of his 
new queen, Mary de Medici, he was 
stabbed to the heart by one of the 
professors of that fatal faith for 
which he had abandoned his own. 
The hand of the Jesuit Ravaillac ex- 
tinguished at a blow all his plea- 
sures, his prospects, and his ambi- 
tion (May 14, 1610). 

During the long course of those 
transactions, D’Aubigné showed 
himself the same man of sincerity 
and virtue. He left the court, and 
joined himself to the assemblies of 
the Huguenots, then struggling for 
the existence of their church. But 
he was occasionally summoned by 
the King; and there exhibited all 
the firmness and fortitude of a pure 
and noble mind. Henry, one day, 
when no one was present but Ga- 
brielle d’Etrees, showed him the 
scar on his lip, from a wound which 
had been lately given him by an as- 
sassin—Jean Chastel. “ Sire,” said 
this intrepid Christian, “ you have 
yet renounced God oniy with your 
lips, he has therefore suffered only 
your lip to be pierced; but if ever 
you renounce him with your heart, 
in your heart will the wound be 





* Those monstrous facts are distinctly and unanswerably stated by the most 
impartial and autt etic of all French historians, De Thou.—V. P. 
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given.” The King said nothing to 
this bold speech ; but Gabrielle cried 
out, “ A thought finely expressed, 
but ill applied.” “ True, madam,” 
said D’Aubigné to her gravely, “ be- 
cause it will have no effect.” Short- 
ly after, at the siege of La Fere, the 
King was seized with an illness, 
which alarmed him so much that he 
again sent for D’Aubigné, and order- 
ing the chamber door to be locked, 
and after they had twice joined in 
prayer, he asked him to say plainly, in 
that hour of his extremity. whether he 
thought that “he” (the King) “ had 
ever committed the unpardonable 
sin—the sin against the Holy Ghost?” 
D’ Aubigné would have declined the 
office as above his learning, and ad- 
vised the summoning of a Huguenot 
minister. But the King insisted on 
his answer, and he then described 
the sin by four marks, which say 
more for his sincerity than his theo- 
logical erudition. Those were, the 


commission of the sin with know- 
ledge—the wilful adoption of religi- 
ous error—the absence of compen- 
sation—and the despair of mercy. 
Some of those points struck hard on 
Henry’s apostasy,—and the confer- 


ence lasted four hours, during which 
they joined in prayer not less than six 
times. But of all temperaments a 
volatile nature is the least fitted for 
true impressions of religion. Henry’s 
illness took a favourable change next 
day; he rose from his bed, galloped 
to the field, reviewed his treops, 
danced among his mistresses, and 
with the old moral of the penitence 
produced by fear, was the most bril- 
liant, and most incurable of kingly 
profligates once again. The war 
with Spain was discussed in the 
Council, and D’Aubigné advised an 
invasion of the country. Henry re- 
plied with the adage, which has 
been found so strikingly truein every 
subsequent war.—“ Whoever enters 
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Spain with a small army will be 
beaten—and whoever enters it with 
a large oue will be starved.” But 
their old conferences were not for- 
gotten, and, on parting, Henry said, 
“ D’Aubigné, deceive yourself no 
longer. J am persuaded that my 
temporal and spiritual life is in the 
hands of the Pupe, whom I sincerely 
acknowledge as Christ’s Vicar on 
earth.” Astonished and shocked at 
this final declaration, he left the 
royal presence, and from that mos 
ment solemnly pronounced the King 
undone. The whole narrative has 
almost a judicial impression. “I 
now see,” said he to all his friends, 
“that the King’s great designs will 
pass away in vapour. I even dread 
danger for his life, since he has 
trusted to a mortal for its preserva- 
tion.” The prognostic was too 
speedily fulfilled; and so strong was 
D’ Aubigné’s confidence in the na- 
ture of this calamity, that when he 
was told that Ravaillac’s knife had 
struck the King’s throat, “ No,” said 
he, recurring to his remark on the 
wound by Chastel, “I am sure it 
was not in the throat. It must have 
been in the Aeart.” 

His own career was now rapidly 
approaching to a close. The Hu- 
guenot cause in France rapidly 
decayed, with the renewal of na- 
tional luxury and the dependence 
of the Huguenot nobles on the 
Court. The bold spirit died with 
its purity; the Popish power became 
irresistible; and D'Aubigné w. 
glad to find an honourable retrea 
in Geneva, where he had been sum- 
moned to aid in the defence of the 
little Protestant republic. There.he 
lived in peace and peculiar honour 
till his death in 1630, after eighty 
years of the life of a brave soldier, 
a wise counsellor, and a sincere, 
powerful, and successful champion 
of the Protestant cause, 
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** This is the prettiest low born lass, that ever 
Ran on the greensward.” 


Fanny Fairriep was as pretty a 
girl as you should see on a summer 
day; and as good a girl—and as 
clever a one. Alas!—but for that— 
that fatal gift of an uncommon capa- 
city, she might have been as happy 
as she was fair and good. 

That “‘ fatal gift,” did I say ? The 
words were hastily, unwisely spo- 
ken. Who giveth power of what- 
ever nature but God only ? And can 
his gifts be evil? It is of us—and 
through us—by our unthrifty, or 
unworthy use of them alone, that 
they ever become such in the appli- 
cation ; working out our woe, in- 
stead of the happiness they were de- 
signed to promote. 

Yet is it undeniable, that superior 
endowments, whether personal or 
mental, may become a snare to the 
possessor, the ruling principle of 
whose heart and mind is other, or 
less, than the love and fear of God. 

Great and serious indeed is their 
responsibility, on whom nature, or 
circumstances, or, more properly 
speaking, Providence, has devolved 
the guidance of highly gifted youth! 
And yet how thoughtlessly, how 
recklessly do we see it oftentimes 
assumed, in cases of peculiar diffi- 
culty; over young, and ardent, or 
tender spirits, in whom the predo- 
minance of the imaginative faculty, 
combined with acute sensibility, re- 
quires the mental tonics, rather than 
the cruel forcing of injudicious en- 
couragement, and unwholesome sti- 
mulants, 

How much especially does it be- 
hove the discoverers and fosterers 
of early genius in the lower classes 
of society, to take thought for the 
future, before they assume the re- 
sponsibility of patronage; to con- 
sider well how far it may be for the 
real welfare of the youthful object 
of their solicitude to bring forward 
intellectual qualities of arefined and 
imaginative character, the high cul- 
tivation of which may be incompa- 
tible with the cheerful fulfilment of 
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humble duties in that station of 
life in which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to place them. And if, in the 
fervour of benevolent enthusiasm, 
they assure themselves that they 
shall be influentially successful in 
transplanting the lowly flower from 
its cottage shade and shelter to ex- 
pand in the full sunshine of public 
notice and favour, do they even 
then make provision for the uncer- 
tain duration of that sunshine—for 
the fleeting nature of popular en- 
couragement—the iustability of fa- 
shionable favour? Alas! even for the 
slackening of zealous kindness—the 
cooling of generous impulses—and 
that revulsion of feeling into which 
they commonly subside, resulting in 
weariness, indifference, and neglect ? 
Do they make provision for the un- 
certainty of such patronage, and for 
that of theirown lives? And if, on 
all these debateable points, they can 
satisfy themselves that they are jus- 
tified in adhering to their purpose ; 
are they even then quite confident, 
that in awakening new tastes, new 
feelings, and new desires in the 
heart of the young cottager, they 
shall bestow an equivalent for the 
contented simplicity, and homely 
happiness, she was born to under 
the roof of her poor parents? And 
above all, do they—dare they 
take upon themselves the far more 
important spiritual guardianship of 
the inexperienced creature, whom 
they are abeut to place in the front 
rank of exposure to trial, temptation, 
and danger ? 

Oh! pause, and reflect on all these 
things, and consider well, as those 
who must give an account hereafter, 
ye who are about to take upon 
yourselves a responsibility, involv- 
ing consequences of such serious 
moment to the temporal and eternal 
welfare of a fellow-creature. 

The early benefactress of Fanny 
Fairfield (true and fitting Helpmeet 
to the venerable Rector of Holy- 
well) had well and wisely revulved 
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these matters in her mind; and 
though she failed not to notice with 
discriminating interest the indica- 
tions of peculiar iutelligence, aud 
even early puetic talent, in her litle 
scholar—almost the youngest child 
of the parish school, of which, be- 
fore the general organization of na- 
tional schools, Mrs Clifford was the 
unwearying and judicious superin- 
tendent, and most efficient patron- 
ess—she repressed the impulse 
which would have led her to indulge 
her own taste and feeling by draw- 
ing forth and encouraging the un- 
common powers of the lovely and 
engaging child, whose lot in life had 
beenappointed by Providence among 
the lowly—the poor—and the labo- 
rious. 

But though Mrs Clifford, so ac- 
tuated, abstained from all but the 
most cautious encouragement of her 
young pupil’s imaginative powers, 
far from her was the narrow-minded 
prejudice, which supposes safety in 
ignorance alone, and refuses the 
means of acquiring useful and sa- 
ving knowledge to any rational and 
accountable creature. To imbue 
the mind of the little Fanny with 
that wisdom from above, the highest 
and holiest, adapted to all states, and 
attainable by all capacities, was the 
first and most strenuous aim of her 
kind benefactress; her endeavour, 
in the second instance, to induce 
habits of order, neatness, and indus- 
try ; to which valuable qualifications, 
it must be confessed, the small dam- 
sel’s natural propensities did by no 
means ‘seriously incline.’ And 
although Mrs Clifford did not think 
it expedient to exclude all instruc- 
tions in writing from her system of 
teaching the children of the labour- 
ing poor, she was of opinion, that a 
slight knowledge of penmanship was 
sufficient in most cases; and espe- 
cially in little Fanny’s she judged it 
requisite to repress for a time the 
scribbling propensities of which she 
gave early indication, having indeed 
contrived to frame a set of charac- 
ters of her own peculiar fashion, 
partly imitated from printed letters, 
and partly from the copy-books of 
her older schoolmates, that served 
to commit the teeming fancies of her 
busy brain to such scraps of paper— 
whity brown and other—as she could 
make prize of ; and in default of that 
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article, to the slates of her schoal- 
fellows, and the blank leaves and 
margins of her school-boyks, ; 

It had cost Mrs Clifford more than 
one effort of self-denial to, look se« 
verely serious, instead of delighted, 
on detecting these outbreakings of 
precocious talent. But if, from an 
overruling seuse of duty, she forbore 
to give mischievous encouragement 
to the fanciful essays of the litte 
maiden, neither did she feel it ins 
cumbent on her to repress them 
with harshness or ridicule, or, while 
she inculcated lessons of humility 
and homely usefulness, to refuse 
herself at all times the enjoyment of 
listening to some litile hymn, or 
simple ballad, recited in those sweet 
intantine tones which (modulated 
by feeling) thrill to the heart with 
such peculiar pathos. 

There were times when the lovely 
and engaging child stood thus bash- 
fully before her, or when in the 
course of her circumscribed Jessons 
she evinced feelings and capabili- 
ties of a more refined and higher 
order than fell to the share of her 
companions and schoolmates, that 
the kind lady, to whose long and 
happy union with a beloved hus- 
band Providence had refused the 
crowning gift of children, could not 
repress the thoughts and wishes that 
stole into her heart. Thoughts of 
the rich source of interest she might 
open to herself by taking the little 
peasant girl to be to her even as a 
daughter; and training her up, not 
only to be the comfort of her own 
declining years, but possibly to 
adorn some station in life where the 
mental gifts with which nature had 
so eminently endowed her might 
blossom more kindly, and bear fruit 
more abundantly than in the stinting 
soil of laborious poverty. But Mrs 
Clifford suffered not these floating 
reveries to assume a more definite 
form. Onthe life preferment of the 
good vicar (her senior by many 
years) depended the far greater part 
of their confined income; and had 
her pecuniary means been less re- 
stricted, scruples of a more serious 
nature would probably have with- 
held her from the indulgence of her 

natural Jonging. But she promised 
herself, in compensation, the plea- 
sant task of promoting the best and 
highest interests of the litle Fanny, 
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and her well-dving, in the humble 
sphere appointed for her. 

And happy had it been for the 
young cottayer, if the kind and judi- 
cious patronage, to which her child- 
hood owed so much, had been pro- 
longed to the more trying season of 
early womanhood. But it was other- 
wise decreed. The good vicar died ; 
and his widow, bidding a final adieu 
to the home no longer hers, and the 
scene of her past happiness and use- 
fulness, departed to seek a distant 
and humble asylum in the neigh- 
bourhood of her own kindred. Bit- 
ter and passionate was the grief of 
the little Fanny at parting with her 
kind and beloved iustructress. Al- 
most she could have cried out in the 
bitterness of her heart—clasping the 
knees of her benefactress—‘ Oh! 
take me with you to be your ser- 
vant.” But Fanny was a good and 
dutiful, as well as a tender-hearted 
child, and she loved her poor pa- 
rents, aud her two young brothers, 
and her old blind grandmother ; and 
now, in her thirteenth year, she had 
become in many ways useful and 
helpful in the little household, and 
—all was as it should be in her 
young heart. She would have fol- 
lowed her beunefactress over the 
world, cleaving to her as Ruth to 
Naomi, but for those whom nature 
pleaded for still more powerfully, 
binding her to her home and to her 
duty. 

The new incumbent of Holywell, 
@ young unmarried man, entered 
upon his pastoral charge with a be- 
coming sense of the responsibility 
he assumed with it, and seriously 
purposing faithfully to discharge its 
duties. But the zeal of the inexpe- 
rienced is not often according to 
knowledge, and the Joss of their late 
pastor, and his excellent helpmate, 
was long feltin the parish of Holy well, 
and comparisons, for the most part 
invidious and unfair, were instituted 
to the disadvantage of his amiable 
and well-meaning but inexperienced 
successor. Among the result¢ of 
the ministerial change one of the 
most to be regretted was the falling 
off, which was soon apparent, in the 
conducting of the parish schools, and 
especially in the order and system 
which had been so admirably kept 
up in the girls’ school, under Mrs 
Clifford’s management; and the 
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young vicar, aware of the deteriora- 
tion, and anxious, by every means in 
his power, to arrest the growing evil, 
took, as he conceived, the most effec- 
tual measures to that end, by enlist- 
ing a number of the neighbouring 
ladies as patronesses, visitors, &c. 
&c. His canvass was most success- 
ful,and the young minister, whose in- 
ane exterior, of course, assisted 
not in the slightest degree his pow- 
ers of persuasion, soon found him- 
self in a situation of delicate embar- 
rassment among the number of fair 
aspirants, all suddenly inflamed with 
educating zeal, and as eager to pre- 
side over the classes of the village 
school as female fashionables of a 
still later day are to turn shopwo- 
men at fancy fairs, exhibiting their 
pretty persons as liberally as their 
trumpery wares; fleecing their 
friends, and ruining those whose 
humble situations they usurp; and 
all for charity! Truly if charity co- 


vereth’a multitude of sins, it serveth 
also for a cloak to all imaginable and 
unimaginable devices. 

Little Fanny continued to attend 
the school as regularly as during 
the late management; but the effects 


of the altered system were soon ap- 
parent in the child’s unsatisfactory 
progress and imputed change of 
character. Her name was now per- 
petually inscribed in the black book 
for idjeness and carelessness at her 
ta:k of needlework—for heedless- 
ness, and forgetfulness, and inatten- 
tion—for scrawling over the blank 
leaves of her school and copy-books 
with nonsensical verses; and for the 
daring impertinence of hitching into 
rhyme the name of one of the lady 
visitors, whose misinterpretation of 
Scripture texts made little Fanny 
at once sensible of her teacher’s 
deficiency and her own superior 
knowledge. But no real change had 
in fact taken place in the child’s 
character and disposition. Change 
of circumstances it was, that had 
drawn forth those harmful propen- 
sities, of which Mrs Clifford had 
been well aware, and incessantly on 
the watch to detect and discourage. 
She was vain, heedless, and idle: 
but affectionate and gentle- hearted ; 
open to reproof—grateful for kind- 
ness—and, withal, beautifully true, 
if we may so literally render the 
French idiom—withal, the crea- 
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ture of impulse, imagination, and 
feeling. Alas! for the poor little 
cottage maiden. A woful day for 
her was that which removed from 
her her best frieud and monitress. 

But with all her “sinus of omission 
and commission,” Fanny Fairfield 
contrived to pick up more informa- 
tion than any other girl in the 
school. Her lessons were learnt 
(at least the substance of them), 
somehow ; one would have thought 
by conjuration, for she was accused 
of not looking in her bovk half the 
time she should have been intently 
poring over it. And her memory 
was admirable—for some things ; for 
every thing she liked and admired: 
as the Psalms, and all the most 
er poetical passages in Huly 

rit. 

Her penmanship might have been 
excellent, if she could have been 
kept long enough to round text and 
double lines ; but, next to flourishing 
away on her slate at Brobdingnagian 
capitals and nondescripte, nothing 
delighted her so much as to let her 
pen wander over the paper in what 
she called “ a running hand,’ in 
contradiction to the epithet of * vile 
scrawl” bestowed by her teacher 
on the free specimen. 

Little Fan was better /oved than 
liked by her schoolmates. They 
could not choose but love, or regard 
with good-will akin to love, one so 
sweet tempered, so gentle, so ever 
ready to do a kindness and forget 
au injury. But then, she was “such 
an odd little thing.” ‘“ Half-a-fool,” 
some of them thought, ‘for al] she 
could learn so fast, and make verses 
as good as those upon the tomb 
stones. But what was the good of 
that? Better by half be a good hand 
at blindman’s buff, and a merry 
game of romps, than know all about 
what nobody cared for.” So Fan- 
nhy’s company was little sought, 
though her advice and assistance 
was often asked, and never refused. 
She was the friend of all, while ina 
manner companionless; and in her 
own poor home, a blessing and a 
joy; dutiful, loving, and docile; 
dear alike to her venerable grand- 
mother, to whom she was indeed as 
“eyes to the blind ;” to her parents, 
and her young brothers, who would 
do more for one of “Sister Fan’s 
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soft words, than for mother’s scold- 
ing, or father’s licking.” 

Mark Fairfield, though he could 
boast of no more learning than just 
enabled him to spell through the 
easiest portious of his Bible and 
Common Prayer-Book, was proud 
of his “clever little maid,” perbaps 
too proud of her; often boasting 
that she could read “ better than 
the clerk, and almost as well as the 
parson: and as for her pen, he 
would back her at that work with 
the schoolmaster himself—though 
to be sure he was no great judge of 
such matters, seeing he could only 
read print.” 

It was a pleasant thing to look 
into Mark Fairfield’s cottage on the 
evening of the Sabbath day, imme- 
diately after the family had finished 
their frugal supper. The aged wo- 
man, as beseemed her years, in the 
seat of honour; an old high-backed 
arm chair, its voluted oak legs and 
framework blackened by Time, 
which had turned to orange-tawny 
the once gorgeous scarlet covering 
of the stuffed back and sides. The 
two little fair-haired boys, nestling 
on each side the venerable parent— 
her withered hand often resting on 
one of their young heads—and each 
in the accustomed place; the father 
and mother, dwelling with deep 
and delighted attention on the 
accents of their little daughter’s 
youthful voice as, standing with 
reverential stillness in the midst of 
the kindred circle, she read aloud 
the portion of Scripture selected by 
her father, after he had done cate- 
chising his younger children. Then 
that small sweet pipe, modulated to 
a more thrilling sweetness, gave out, 
with distinct seriousness, the verses 
of the Psalm or Hymn, and every 
voice chimed in, making the melody, 


‘* Compared with which Italian trills are 
tame; 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures 
raise ; 

Nae unison hae they, wi’ our Creator’s 
praise.” 


And last of all, when the general 
devotional exercise was concluded, 
litle Fanny, at a well-understood 
smile of encouragement from her 


fond father, would steal close up to 
his side, and leaning her glowing 
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cheek against his shoulder, whisper 
out in tremulous accents, becoming 
more firm and articulate as she for- 

ot herself in her subject, some little 
Gan of her own composing ; sweet 
and pleasing, because hallowed by 
devotional feeling and modulated 
by a musical ear. But such tem- 
pered encomium of Fanny’s verses 
would have fallen far short of their 
deserts in Mark’s opinion, who, but 
for fear of irreverence in the com- 
parison, would have lauded her 
poetic genius above that of Sternhold 
apd Hopkins. 

Time and the march of intellect 
progressed, and little Fanny, now a 
tall slender girl of fourteen, had 
been long advanced to the dignity of 
class-teacher in the Sunday school, 
but her week-day schooling had 
been discontinued for the last year, 
partly because her parents thought 
there could be nothing left for ber 
to learn, and partly because the 
mother could now ill spare the as- 
sistance of her helpful little maid ; 
and the grandmother’s increasivg 
infirmities clung with a more en- 
dearing helplessness to her whom 
she delighted to call “the staff of 
her old age.” 

About this time a great change 
came to pass in the retired and 
hitherto quiet and unmodish parish 
of Holyweil. 

The old Squire—Holywell had its 
Squire par excellence—died, and 
was gathered to his fathers. The 
Dowager Squiress retired to her 
jointure-house at some distance, 
and the young Squire, with his fair, 
fashionable, noble, and talented wife 
(talented is the approved epithet, we 
believe), Mr and the Lady Ger- 
trude Lascelles, returned from a 
continental tour to take possession 
of the old manorial house of Las- 
celles Court and its noble domains— 
to sctile there, in the modern sense 
of the phrase, which implies, being 
interpreted, to flutter down with a 
swarm of fashionable midges, at 
certain interregnums, between Lon- 
don and Brighton, and other modish 
watering places; to exercise Bri- 
tish hospitality and enjoy the coun- 
try—which, according to the present 
approved reading, includes a round 
of Christmas festivities, of which 
batteaux, billiards, private theatricals, 
tableaux vivants, &c. enacted among 
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the é/ite, and stared at by the natives, 
constitute the winter selection; and 
a fortmight’s elegant retirement at 
Easter, with some half-score of ex- 
clusive ennuyées, the summer rura- 
lities. 

Mr Lascelles and Lady Gertrude 
were, however, really amiable pers 
sons—in their way. Good-tempered 
and kind-hearted, as far as was com- 
patible with the ever encroaching 
worldliness which had crusted over 
the finer and nobler feelings of their 
nature. Charitable—in their way— 
when some work of charity, requir- 
ing no sacrifice, presented itself, 
Neither insvlent nor fastidious 
among their country neighbours; 
in fact, perhaps a thought too af- 
fable, approaching to the imperti- 
nence of condescension. 

In short, they were, as they in- 
tended to be, popular characters 
(Mr Lascelles was looking forward 
to the next general election), though 
the Lady Gertrude was literary as 
well as fashionable, and already 
stamped for immortality in the 
pages of sundry Aunuals, Magazines, 
&c. &c., besides being the suspected 
authoress of one fashionable Novel, 
and the declared editress of another. 
Among other rages—(every pursuit 
was a rage with the Lady Gertrude) 
—she had a rage for patronising. 
No matter who—no matter what—no 
matter where—in town or country— 
from the prime lion of a London 
season to the small prodigy of an 
obscure village—from the affairs of 
Almack’s to those of a rural parish, 
nothing came amiss to Lady Ger- 
trude’s all embracing philavthropy, 
provided she might but overshadow 
the favoured object or individual 
with her Cyide protectrice. She 
patronised the farmers’ wives, whose 
bee-hives and dairies were “so nice 
and interesting!” She patronised 
the labouring poor—only wishing 
she could persuade them “to give 
up those horrid pigs, and keep sheep 
instead, which would be sv much 
more picturesque and profitable.” 
She patronised the poultry woman’s 
gawky daughter, who reminded 
her of Madame de Maintenon, as 
she met her one day driving a flock 
of turkeys. She patronised the 
Miss Tomkinses, and the Miss Simp- 
kinses, who worshipped her as “ the 
glass of fashion;” and the senti- 
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mental Mrs Walsingham Potts, who 
was sure “dear Lady Gertrude’s 
sensibility was too acute for her hap- 
piness.” She patronised the Dorcas 
Society, and the Friendly Society, 
and the Branch Bible Society, and 
the parish school, and the handsome 
Vicar. Could it be supposed that 
our poor little Fanny, the rose of 
the village, and its acknowledged 
genius, should escape such liberal 
and discriminating patronage ? 

On the very first Sunday that “the 
polished modern squire and his gay 
train” occupied “ the squire’s pew” 
in Holywell Church, Lady Ger- 
trude’s attention was arrested by 
the picturesque effect of a little 
family group of cottagers, who re- 
spectfully made way for her to pass 
on, as she walked slowly, after di- 
vine service, through the church- 
yard to her carriage. 

** What a lovely little creature 
that is leading the old blind wo- 
man!” she exclaimed, loud enough 
to crimson the downcast face of the 
youthful object of her admiration, 
as, looking back towards her, she 
addressed herself to the gentleman 
on whose arm she leant, and who 
followed her into the carriage, while 
Mr Lascelles joined the walking 

arty. 

“ What a lovely little creature !— 
and what an interesting looking 
family —I must positively get ac- 
quainted with them.” And before 
the carriage drove off, she commis~ 
sioned one of the footmen to en- 
quire the names of the persons she 
pointed out to him, and their place 
of abode. A smile of somewhat 
equivocal expression curved the lip 
ot the gentleman to whom her ob- 
servation was addressed, as he re- 
plied : — 

“ Ah, Lady Gertrude !—ever the 
same—ever on the watch for objects 
of benevolence !—ever alive to all 
that is beautiful in nature and im- 
provable by art! Confess now — 
are you not already devising some 
fanciful costume for that little rus- 
tic ?—arranging her appearance as 
a Swiss peasant, or an Italian Con- 
tadina, or something equally pic- 
turesque and effective, against the 
first rural féte destined to startle 
the Dryads and Hamadryads of 
Lascelles’s old paternal woods ?” 

* Perhaps 1 am,” was Lady Ger. 
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trude’s laughing rejoinder; for she 
was really good-tempered, as well 
as good-natured, according to the 
common acceptation of the term. 
—It is wonderful how much mis- 
chief, some good-natured people do! 
e age I am,” she rejoined, 
with infinite good-humour :—“ But 
at least, if 1 do get up a Swiss chalet 
and surrounding dairy scene, the 
little rustic shall be my belle laitiére ; 
I will not emulate old Albinia, and 
milk the cows myself. But seri- 
ously — provoking wretch! — that 
smile is so odivusly cynical, I will 
not tell you one word of my plans 
for the benefit and improvement of 
all the poor people about Lascelles 
Court; but you shall see!” 

A few days after this little collo- 
quy, Lady Gertrude’s pony car- 
riage, with its pair of beautiful white 
ponies, a groom attendant, and a 
fancifully habited page, was seen at 
the low garden wicket of Mark Fair- 
field’s humble abode, with the in- 
mates of which (true to her pro- 
fessed purpose) her ladyship had 
already made herself acquainted, 
and was condescendingly seated, at 
the time being, beside the venerable 
grandmother, in a chair carefully 
dusted down by dame Fairfield’s 
checked apron ;—while little Fanny 
stood before her, blushing and curt- 
seying, as she half whispered her 
hesitating reply to questions rapidly 
put, and scarcely comprehended, 
though the great lady meant to be 
most perspicuous, as well as conde- 
scending: and though her smile was 
encouragement itself, yet did the 
little maiden’s eyes fall bashfully 
before it under a sense of awkward 
shyness that had never oppressed 
her in the presence of Mrs Clifford. 

But then the Lady Gertrude was 
a stranger, besides being such a 
very grand lady; and while she 
turned to talk with her grandmo- 
ther, Fanny had time to recover her- 
self, and steal a sidelong look at 
the beautiful face of the fair 
speaker; and then she listened to 
the silvery tones of a voice, so 
sweetly modulated, that it seemed 
to find its way to her heart, and 
charmed away so much of her ti- 
midity, that when the lady again 
addressed her, she was able to reply 
with modest readiness, and even te 
meet with a half smiling upward 
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look, the steadfast gaze so smilingly 
bent upon her. 

“ And so, you really make verses, 
little damsel, as well as knit those 
nice warm stockings for your grand- 
mother ?’’. 

Little Fanny’s peach-coloured 
cheek flushed into rich crimson, 
and her fair eyelids fell as she tried 
to articulate the required answer.— 
But the old blind woman, stretching 
forth her withered hand, drew the 
bashful child to her bosom, and 
speaking for her, said: —“ Yes, my 
lady! she has a pretty knack at 
poetry, as they call it, aud some- 
times it does me govd to listen to 
one of my little Fauny’s hymns of 
her own making; but I love still 
better to hear her read holy David's 
songs, and Guod’s own blessed 
words, and teach her little brothers 
to read their book. And then, my 
lady, I tell her too she must not 
give her mind too much to useless 
vanities, but remember she is a 

oor man’s child, and born to get 
bread hardly, in a humble sta- 


tion.”’ Oh wise and wholesome 


teaching !—Well for the little cot- 
tage maiden had she been left to that 


homely, venerable teacher ! 

But it was ordered otherwise. 
From that day furth she was taken 
into especial favour by the Lady 
Gertrude, and her small services 
were put in frequent requisition at 
Lascelles Court in a variety of ways, 
infinitely more congenial to her 
taste, it must be owned, than the 
home drudgery which hitherto (ua- 
dreaming of hardship io the task) 
she had performed with a willing 
mind and cheerful spirit, and still 
returned to without a murmur, 
though with a secretly growing re- 
pugnance, the cause of which was 
scarcely defined as yet in her young 
heart; and while busy at the wash- 
tub, or mending the coarse family 
linen, or scouring the brick floor, 
she could not help often thinking 
with a sigh, how much pleasanter 
it would be to be arranging the 
bouquets in Lady Gertrude’s bou- 
doir, or gathering roses for them 
in the beautiful flower garden, or 
following her with a basket into the 
wild grounds in quest of field flow- 
ers, when the rural and scientific 
was her ladyship’s prevailing mood ; 
or assisting her to arrange the dried 
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specimens in her herbal — (Jean 
Jacques! what was thine compared 
to that splendid depository ?)—or 
inserting scraps and fragments, of 
all descriptions, graphic and literary, 
in one of those modern abomina- 
tions, the dread of the lack-wits— 
the pride of the small wits—the 
loathed of the large wits—yclept an 
album. 

Such small services were among 
the many pleasant labours devised 
by the patronising ingenuity of the 
Lady Gertrude, to furnish employ- 
ment for the young protegée, in her 
now frequent attendance at Lascelles 
Court: —and the lady, not being 
blessed with children of her own, 
on whom to practise hey system, or 
systems, of mental culiure, and 
growing weary of teaching her bull- 
finch to pipe, her parrot to talk, and 
her poodle to fetch and carry, ap- 
plied herself with enthusiastic fer- 
vour to the cultivation of little Fan- 
ny’s genius, often expatiating, with 
infinite self-complacency, on her 
own discernment in the discovery 
of the lowly flower, born, but for 
her, 


*¢ To blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air ;” 

and on her well-concocted plans of 
judicious culture and discriminating 
protection. ‘“ Above all,” was her 
ladyship’s emphatic observation to 
the young vicar—*‘ Above all, I make 
it my endeavour to impress the 
mind and heart of my young fa- 
vourite with moral and religious 
feeling ”»—(Lady Gertrude seldom 
spoke of priuciple)—* and to train 
her to habits of devotional fervour, 
and graceful piety. You have no 
idea how sweetly she recites the 
Hebrew Melodies and other sacred 
lyrics, with which I make it a point 
to begin our poetic readings, though 
when I found her out, poor little 
thing, she could actually repeat no- 
thing of that sort, but the morning 
and evening hymn, and two or three 
other old commonplace things of 
that description. Cela faisait pitié, 
with her poetic genius—‘ Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela.’ I have 
great projects for my little cottage 
maiden.” 

And these projects, whatever they 
might be, were so far consistently 
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pursued, that Lady Gertrude took 
up the broken thread, after every 
absence from Lascelles Court, as 
systematically as she resumed her 
other rural amusements. But those 
absences were frequent and long, 
and it followed that the larger por- 
tion of Fanny’s time was still left 
free for the performance of her 
humble duties, and unrepiningly, if 
not gladly, devoted to them; while 
her young heart still clung with all 
its warm affections to her poor home 
and its beloved inmates, and as yet 
even to many of the simple plea- 
sures of her happy childhood. 

It has been observed that little 
Fanny, though generally beloved by 
her schoolmates, was less liked and 
sought for as a playfellow than 
other children of a more ordinary 
class. And after she left school and 
became the protegée of the great 
lady of Lascelles Court, and was 
known to be admitted not only to 
frequent attendance on herself, but 
on various occasions to the notice 
and favour of her brilliant circle, 
the affectionate familiarity with 
which she had been hitherto treated 
by her young companions, gradually 
changed to a shade of shyness and 
reserve, which was not long (in some 
unamiable natures) in growing to a 
more unkindly feeling; and poor 
little Fanny, as guiltless of assump- 
tion and presumption, as before she 
had tasted the sweets of patronage, 
and been enlightened as to her pre- 
tensions as a genius, soon found her- 
self not only companionless, but 
unwelcome: not only unwelcome, 
but to some an object of spiteful 
and malicious mockery ; and so often 
had she been driven to shrink away 
with a full heart and brimming eyes 
from unkindness, whose keenest 
taunt never provoked her to a sharp 
retort, that at length she ceased to 
intrude herself into the merry group 
where no hand was stretched out to 
meet hers with friendly greeting; 
and except when sent onsome errand 
by her mother, or on her way to the 
Great House, she seldom stirred be- 
yond the wicket of her father’s 
garden. 

One friend, however, still remain- 
ed to her, besides those of her own 
kindred—one faithful and true,whose 
generous nature was stimulated to 
a more affectionate kindliness for 


the unoffending favourite by the 
sort of outlawry to which she was 
80 unjustly sentenced by the envy 
and jealousy of her former compa- 
nions; and he stoutly maintained 
that thouzh to Ais mind “Fanny 
Fairfield wight have been quite 
clever enough, and good enough, 
and just as happy may be, though 
my lady had not taken her into such 
grand favour, she was not a bit the 
prouder for it, nor the less sweet- 
tempered and willing to be every 
body’s friend, if they would but be 
friends with her.” 

Frank Lovel, little Fanny’s dough- 
ty champion, was nearly three years 
her senior ; the son of a rich grazier, 
whose wife having survived the birth 
of her infant but a few weeks, the 
motherless little one was consigned, 
a sickly babe, to the tender nursing 
of Dame Fairfield, a lately married 
servant of the Lovels, whose first 
child had died about the same time 
with his late mistress. To the ma- 
ternal care of this good woman 
(under the blessing of Providence) 
jittle Frank was indebted for more 
than the mere preservation of a frail 
and sickly life : for the strengthening 
of his constitution into a frame of 
such perfect health and hardihood, 
that at five years old there was not 
in the whole village so fine and pro- 
mising a boy as the sturdy, sun- 
burnt, curly-pated little fellow, who 
was still an inmate of Dame Fair- 
field’s cottage, and proud, above all 
things, of the manly office intrusted 
to him, of leading about the “ tod- 
dling wee thing” of two years old, 
whom he had learnt from his birth 
to call “ his little Fan.” And he was 
to her as an elder brother, even after 
his father (with whom resided a 
maiden sister) had taken him back 
to his own home at The Grange. 
And there were few days in the week 
in the course of which Frank did not 
contrive to look Jook in, for a few 
moments at least, at Dame Fairfield’s 
cottage, or to meet Fanny on her 
way home from school, and entice 
her away with bim to pick primroses 
in the lanes, or mushrooms in the 
dewy meadows, or berry-brown clus- 
ters of ripe nuts in the Grange copses. 
There was no love lost betwixt 
Frank and Fanny. The little girl 
had always loved him with an entire 
affection; and when from her friend 
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and playmate he became her protec- 
tor and champion—defendiug her 
with generous warmth against the 
unkindness and ill nature so inno- 
cently incurred, her young heart 
repaid him with an overtlowing 
gratefulness; in proof of which she 
felt that she could make any sacri- 
fice he might require of her, even to 
the renouncing of all those precious 
privileges to which she was admitted 
by favour of the Lady Gertrude. 
“Indeed, indeed, dear Frank! I 
will give it all up, and go there no 
more, though my lady is so very 
good to me, and I see and hear such 
beautiful things, and learn so many. 
I will give it all up if it vexes you, 
and you would rather I staid at home 
entirely—only, you kuow, my lady 
is so good, too, to father and mother, 
and poor old grandmother—and fa- 
ther and mother like me to be at the 
great house, though granny shakes 
her head sometimes, and says her 
mind misgives her no good will come 
of it.—But what harm can come of 
it, dear Frank? You know I shall 


never grow proud and foolish upon 
my lady’s favour, or forget | ama 
poor cottage girl; and my lady says 


that if lam but guided by her—and 
—and ‘cultivate the talents I have 
received from nature, under her di- 
rection "—those are my lady’s words 
—not mine, Frank ! ”—hesitated the 
blushing speaker, looking down with 
bashful consciousness—“ she says, I 
may be able in time to provide for 
my dear parents in their old age, and 
keep them without work, like gentle- 
folks.” 

This long speech (the longest 
little Fanny had ever made) was 
uttered on one of those occasions 
when Frank, having waited about the 
ludge gates of Lascelles Court to 
escort her home, after a whole day 
spent at the great house, had felt his 
patience fairly exhausted by her 
long tarrying, and received her, when 
she appeared at last, with a vexed 
and reproachful expression in his 
clouded looks, and in the tone of the 
few abrupt werds with which he re- 
turned her affectionate greeting. 
For, truth to tell, notwithstanding 
the generous warmth with which he 
took her part, whenever her favour 
at the great house was sneeringly or 
invidiously spoken of in his hearing, 
he, as wellas “ granny,” had his mis- 
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givings on the subject—his doubts, 
not uninfluenced perhaps by a slight 
admixture of jealous feeling, whether 
it would not have been quite as well 
on the whole, for herselt and others, 
if she had never been distinguished 
by the particular notice of my lady 
and the grand folks up at the Court. 
“For after all, Fan,” he had once 
or twice gone so far as to remark, 
on her launching out in some en- 
thusiastic description of the elegan- 
ces of Lascelles Court, and the 
wonders of refinement, taste, and 
fancy which had opened upon her, 
as it were, a new world, in that en- 
chanted region—* After all, Fan, 
what is the good of it for the like of 
we? [know well enough that you're 
a deal cleverer than e’er another lass 
in the village, besides being twice as 
pretty and good natured; and no 
wonder my lady and the gentlefolks 
should take to you, and set you up 
so mightily—not that you are much 
set up either—I'll always maintain 
that—but will they give you a for- 
tune, Fan, to keep you without work 
like a lady—sitting all day in your 
silks and satins on your sofa, read- 
ing poetry books? And, Fan,” he 
went on in a more subdued tone, 
and looking away from her as he 
spoke—“ will any of them love you 
better than they that nursed you 
and dawdled about with you when 
you was a bit of a babby no bigger 
than Tib’s kitten there? And all 
their fine ways won’t make you mer- 
rier nor happier, I've a notion, than 
you used to be when you was quite 
my own little Fan, and jiked nothing 
half so well as our holyday rambles 
after nuts or blackberries, or to sit 
with me making baskets by Rush- 
brook pool, repeating verses like a 
book: and you know, Fan, I always 
listened aslongas you liked, and loved 
to hear you, for the matter of that, 
though I’m no great hand myself at 
such things.” 

[t was in reply to some such ebul- 
lition of feeling on Frank’s part that 
Fanny had spoken the “ words of 
power” recorded in a preceding 
page—and if a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, still more easily did 
that gentle appeal allay the transient 
irritability, many degrees short of 
anger, that contracted his open brow 
and deepened the tone of his cheer- 
ful voice, as he walked by her side 
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the first few yards of their way home- 
ward. But these little scenes re- 
curred oftener as Fenny’s visits to 
the Court became more frequent; 
and more than once Frank’s remon- 
strance had wellnigh amounted tore- 
proach, and Fanny’s reply to a charge 
of injustice and unkindness; and 
they had parted, if notin anger, with 
wounded feelings on both sides; as 
yet, however, without conscious di- 
minution of affection in either. 

Such had been the progress of 
affairs in the humble household of 
Mark Fairfield with little Fanny and 
her foster-brother,—till the former, 
a fair, sweet-looking girl, with the 
softest hazle eyes in the world—the 
redest lips and sunniest smile, 
varying at times into a pensiveness 
of expression more intellectually 
beautiful—had attained her seven- 
teenth year,—and Frank, a fine 
grown handsome youth as ever 
found favour in village maiden’s 
eye, had completed his twentieth. 

And Frank and Fanny, in spite of 
occasional differences, were still, 
though not declared lovers, tenderly 
attached to each other; and per- 
haps Frank would already have 
asked his father’s consent (of which 
there was little doubt, for Farmer 
Lovel, though an opulent man in 
his station, was not a proud one) to 
his union with Fanny Fairfield, but 
for certain half-defined feelings of 
jealous doubt and painful self-de- 
preciation, which, working together 
in his mind during their too frequent 
and prolonged separation, some- 
times led him to question the possi- 
bility of Fanny's perfect attachment 
to one so deficient as himself in all 
the graces and acquirements she 
had Jearnt to prize so highly, and in 
which she herself had made so great 
proficiency under the patronage of 
the Lady Gertrude. 

Yes; Frank felt, even more than 
Fanny, that an intervening some- 
thing, untangible, undefinable, but 
still a barrier, had been growing up 
between them; and there were mo- 
ments when Fanny’s heart reproach- 
ed her with temporary forgetfulness 
of Frank,—or, worse stil], when her 
thoughts recurred to him in the 
midst of the brilliant circle of 
Lascelles Court, in the form of un- 
favourable comparison. 

“ But what does it matter, after 


all?” was the mental conclusion 
with which she now impatiently re- 
pressed the invidious suggestions, 
“Frank is handsomer than any of 
them—dear Frank!—and would 
look as well as the best, if he was 
dressed as fashionably; and I am 
sure, if he had had as much learning, 
he would be quite as clever.” 

Simple Fanny! she little dreamt 
how much teaching had been be- 
stowed without producing the fruit 
of learning in some of those aristo- 
cratical craniums, of which the ex- 
quisite outward arravgement so ill 
corresponded with the disorderly or 
unfurnished interior. And as little 
did she dream (unsophisticated in- 
nocent!) that the graces of man- 
ner, tone and expression, so capti- 
vating to her quick sense of the 
graceful and attractive, the bland 
suavity and polished softness, so 
winning to her gentle and grateful 
nature, had, in most cases, as little 
connexion with any moral source of 
true refinement and benevolence as 
one of Vickary’s best spring wigs 
has vital continuity with the bald 
surface it so becomingly covers. 

It is not to be inferred that the 
Lady Gertrude’s partiality to Fanny 
had gone the length of introducing 
her into the brilliant circles of Las- 
celles Court otherwise than as a 
rustic genius, a village prodigy, an 
interesting protegée of the “ tulent- 
ed hostess,” a picturesque appen- 
dage to her state—whether attend- 
ing her in fanciful costume on some 
festive occasion, or brought forward 
(ever, it must be observed, with 
painful reluctance on the poor girl’s 
part) to /ionze and be stared atin her 
poetic capacity, or deputed to show 
off the rare and splendid contents of 
innumerable cabinets, portfolios, and 
albums, for the relief—the amuse- 
ment, we should say—of morning 
loungers, and evening dés@uv és. 

But the young girl s situation was 
perhaps one of more danger to her 
heart and principles, from the very 
circumstances which, according to 
the Lady Gertrude’s judicious sys- 
tem, precluded all risk to either. 

“ You are very good to my little 
protegée,” she would observe in 
Fanny’s hearing, when her poetic 
talent or personal graces were made 
the subject of extravagant encomi- 
um, or flattering notice, “ But you 
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must not make her vain or conceit- 
ed. I cannot allow that, though I 
do take some merit to myself for 
snatching so gifted a creature from 
the squalid obscurity in which I 


found her, and giving her advan-. 


tages that may lead to—I will not 
say what; but——Fanny, recite 
those lines you composed at my 
suggestion in the Spenserian stanza, 
on the moulting of my pet bull- 
finch.” 

Whatever impression the Lady 
Gertrude’s speeches on these occa- 
sions might make on the,persons to 
whom they were addressed, or on the 
blushing object of remark, it }s cers 
tain they were so entirely satisfac- 
tory to herself, that she had thoughts 
of committing the substance of her 
ideas to paper, in the form of an 
«* Essay on the Education of the 
poor,” or “‘ Hints on the Develope- 
ment of the Imagination among the 
Labouring Classes.” And, in the 


mean time, the Aabitués of Lascelles 
Court found their account, or their 
pastime, in distinguishing Lady Ger- 
trude’s protegée with pernicious no- 
tice—alas |! not always by merely 
injudicious kindness, or for the sake 


of the Lady Gertrude. The youth- 
ful prettiness of the little cottager 
had blossomed into loveliness of no 
common order, and the flattering 
speeches whispered in her ear by 
many a male lounger of the bou- 
doir were not always a tribute to 
her genius, nor uttered in mere 
unmeauing compliment, nor from 
the purely contemptible motive of 
paying court through her to her 
patroness, And who can won- 
der that those whispers—of little 
meaning, but mischievous tendency 
—were listened to by the simple 
maiden with a thrilling conscious- 
ness, at least as pleasurable as em- 
barrassing ? And who can marvel, 
that, as her ear and mind became 
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more and more habituated to the 
sweetness of those glozing whis- 
pers, more and more attuned to the 
language of educated refinement, 
she learnt to crave for the accus- 
tomed incense, and to shrink dis- 
gusted from the vulgar coarseness 
of those in her own station—to wish 
even that “ dear Frank was a little 
more genteel ”—and “ skilled in the 
language of compliment,” she would 
have added, if she had perfectly 
understood and candidly expressed 
her secret feelings? It was too 
true: Fanny Fairfield was no longer 
Frank Lovel’s little Fan; nor the 
Fanny whose sweet voice and sweet- 
er smile made sunshine in her fa- 
ther’s cottage—who laid down to 
sleep at night after a day of cheer- 
ful industry, varied by snatches of 
simple but heartfelt enjoyment, with 
words of thanksgiving for the good- 
ness of Providence yet breathing on 
her lips—and who awaked with the 
dawn from her untroubled slumbers 
with the same thankful heart, in the 
same cheerful spirit, prepared for 
all the duties of the day, happy in 
the returning light, glad with the 
gladness of the lark, and disposed to 
impart to every one of the overflow- 
ing contentedness of her own spirit. 
Alas! that “ the stranger,” the sel- 
fishly unreflecting, the rashly epe- 
culative, should dare to “ intermed- 
dle with such joy”"—should dare to 
interfere with and alter the course 
of the living stream, without calcu- 
lating, not only the cost and Jabour, 
but the danger of the experiment! 
The chances that diverted from 
their natural’ channel the limpid 
waters may become turbid and im- 
pure, or run to waste in stony places, 
or sink engulfed in quicksands, in- 
stead of flowing on in humble use- 
fulness, through green places and 
quiet ways, to their final destina- 
tion. 
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WE remember to have read some- 
where, not in the “ Century of In- 
ventions,” of a contrivance for mea- 
suring time, more complicated and 
enterprising than any of those pieces 
of rich and rare machinery for which 
the ingenuity of our modern age has 
been distinguished. The hours were 
to be announced by reports of artil- 
lery. Trains of gun-powder were so 
arranged, and burning-glasses so 
aptly placed and adjusted, that the 
pieces of cannon might reasonably 
be accounted refractory if they did 
not perform their parts with due dis- 
cretion, and tell distinctly Aow time 
was proceeding. It was urged as an 
objection, the only one, to this happy 
invention, that in the night season, 
so long as the sun continued to with- 
hold his influence, a good clock 
would be better; and that even by 
day, should an unceremonious cloud 
interpose, at the unseasonable mo- 
ment in which an hour was expiring, 
so as to cast a shadow over the 
heralds who were to announce its 
departure, their lips must be closed 
at the time when their voices should 
be heard, and the words of thunder 
perhaps be spoken when only con- 
fusion could result from the utter- 
ance of them. The inventor admitted 
that some such inconvenience was 
not altogether unlikely to occur, but 
insisted that there was an obvious 
remedy; for, said he, it is necessary 
only that watchmen shall be appoint- 
ed, who shall discharge the guns 
during the night, and shall be ready 
to perform a similar duty at any hour 
of the day when the sun is not in a 
condition to release them from their 
cares of office. An unprejudiced 
man conversant with the history of 
Ireland may be pardoned for think- 
ing the ordnance chronometer no 
unfaithful type of its condition, in 
which, because of the constant faint- 
ness and frequent obstructions of the 
power of law, government is forced 
to employ, in aid of its more acknow- 
ledged ministration, Orange Socie- 
ties, or Ribbon Societies, Catholic 
Associations, or Brunswick Clubs, 
as a kind of irregular, but permanent 
and indispensable, supernumeraries. 

It is not unreasonable to affirm, that 
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the character and conduct of these for- 
midable auxiliaries demand no little 
attention from all who would solve 
the problems suggested by the ano- 
malous condition of Ireland. In the 
history of the performances of that 
ambitious and warlike time-piece to 
which we have referred, there can 
be no doubt that due notice would 
be taken of the services rendered by 
those individuals whose lighted 
matches corrected the uncertainties 
occasioned by atmospheric change 
and compensated the sun’s deficien- 
cies, and we see no reason why at 
least an equal attention should not 
be bestowed on those confederations 
in Ireland, which exercise as con- 
stant an influence over the condition 
of that country, and which also dis- 
play an authority peculiarly their 
own over the course of legislation, 
and over the forensic procedures in 
which British law and Irish justice 
are compulsorily reconciled. 

We are well pleased to have docu- 
ments of authority placed within our 
power, by which we are enabled to 
acquire a fuller knowledge of the 
state of Ireland, and the influences 
by which its condition is affected, 
than had heretofore been afforded 
us; and we have good hope our 
readers will not consider their time 
misspent in perusing some extracts 
from evidence taken before ‘Parlia- 
mentary Committees on subjects to 
which the attention of all reflecting 
persons in the kingdom has become 
recently awakened. The religious 
condition of Ireland, and the cha~ 
racter of the religious confederaciee 
into which the great mass of the po- 
pulation in that country is divided, 
are the topics of engrossing interest 
to which our article shall be devoted. 

The circumstances under which a 
Parliamentary Committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire “‘ into the nature, 
character, extent, and tendency of 
Orange Societies in Ireland,” should 
be briefly noticed. It was conceded, 
on the motion of Mr Finn, a Roman 
Catholic member, and it was solicit- 
ed at the same time by a petition 
from the Orangemen themselves. 
Mr O‘Connell, Mr Shiel, and Mr 
Finn were, of the Roman Catholic 
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members, the most eager in procur- 
ing and prosecuting the enquiry. 
They desired an enquiry into the 
state of the Orange Society alone. 
The Orangemen solicited an inves- 
tigation which should be extended 
to all secret societies for political pur- 

oses. So far as concerned their own 
body, and as accorded with the views 
of Mr O'Connell and Mr Finn, the 
enquiry was conceded.—A more en- 
larged investigation was not granted. 
—-The results are before us in the 
shape of three folios of evidence. 
On the character and purport of that 
evidence the Committee have ex- 
pressed no opinion.—The reading 
public should be enabled to form 
one. 

The constitution of the Commit- 
tee was certainly not favourable to 
the Orange body. It consisted of 
five Roman Catholic members, nine 
adherents of the present Coalition 
Ministry, eleven Tories, or Conser- 
vative Whigs, and two Orangemen. 
It was composed, in its original for- 
mation, of the following gentle- 
men:— Messrs Finn, O'Connell, 
Shiel, Wyse, O’ Loughlin, Ruman Ca- 
tholics; Lord Ebrington; Messrs 
Pease, E. Buller, C. Ferguson, E. 


J. Stanley, F. Maule, Bannerman, 
Ward, S. Rice, Maxwell, Jackson, 
W. Patten, Nicholl, A. Pringle, Shaw; 


Colonel Percival; Messrs Bethel, 
Wood; Lord Castlereagh; Sir J. Y. 
Buller; Sir. J. Graham; Colonel 
Conolly. Of these, on the one side, 
Messrs O‘Loughlin, Ferguson, Stan- 
ley, Maule, and Rice, withdrew from 
the Committe, and were succeeded 
by Lord Milton, Messrs Divett, Pon- 
sonby, Gisborne, and Poulter:—on 
the other side, Col. Percival, Mr 
Shaw, and Col. Conolly, withdrew, 
and were succeeded by Messrs 
Finch, G. Price, and Sir Edmund 
Hayes—Mr Gisborne subsequently 
made way for Mr M‘Leod, and the 
character of the Committee, as ori- 
ginally composed, was preserved to 
the end. It is necessary, farther, to 
bear in mind, that many of the Con- 
servative members, although friends 
to Protestantism, were decidedly 
opposed to the Orange Association. 

itnesses were summoned by Mr 
Maxwell on behalf of the Orange- 
men; on the part of their accusers, 
by Mr Finn. In support of the 
complaint against Orange Societies, 
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the following witnesses were ex- 
amined :—Earl of Gosford; Earl of 
Caledon ; Sir F. Stoven; W. J. Craw- 
ford, Esq.; Mr James Christie; Mr 
W. Stratton; James Sinclair, Esq. ; 
Randall Kernan, Esq.; W. J. Hand- 
cock, Esq.; J. Gow Jones, Esq; 
Rebert Muller, M.D.; Mr Patrick 
M‘Connell; Mr Richardson -Bell ; 
Captain David Duff; Major. General 
Sir J. M‘Donnell. In addition to 
this list of witnesses, as we learn 
from Parliamentary debates, officers 
of the Orange Society were produced 
at the request of Mr Finn and his 
friends, and delivered in the books 
in their custody. The officers exa. 
mined were :—Col. Verner, M. P. 
Wm. Swan, Esq.; L. Blacker, Esq. ; 
W. R. Ward, Esq.; H. R. Baker, 
Esq. The witnesses, members of the 
Orange Society, not summoned as 
officials, were Col. Blacker and the 
Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan. Many 
other witnesses had been summon- 
ed and were in attendance, but it 
was not thought convenient to ex- 
amine them. 

It is proper here, in justice, to ob- 
serve, that a strong complaint has 
been made by the Orange Lnstitution 
in Ireland of the manner in which 
the enquiry was conducted. That 
body has recently published its an- 
nual report, and whatever may be 
thought by politicians of the merits 
or demerits of the Society, it must 
be acknowledged that the report has 
been well drawn up, possesses no 
ordinary merit as a literary com- 
position, is well reasoned, and is 
conceived in that temper of steadi- 
ness and moderation which never 
fails to command attention and re- 
spect. We shall copy from it the 
account it gives of the Parliamentary 
Committee. 

“ You are aware that a motion by 
Mr Finn, the member for Kilkenny, 
for a Parliamentary enquiry into the 
origin, character, and effects of the 
Orange Institution, was instantly met 
by a petition from the Grand Lodge, 
having a similar object. 

“ A committee was accordingly 
appointed, but not one from which 
impartiality could have been expect- 
ed. It consisted predominantly of 
those who bad repeatedly prejudged 
our case, and to whom the very 
excellences of our institution, its 
Protestant character, its uncompro- 
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mising loyalty, and its tendency to 
consolidate the union of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, must naturally have 
been a cause of offence, or a ground 
of objection. Not the less zealously, 
however, did we address ourselves 
to the business of our defence, for 
we had good reason to know that 
such facts would have been adduced 
on our behalf, as, if they did not 
overcome the prejudices and the 
predeterminations of our avowed 
enemies upon the committee, would 
justify our institution in the eyes of 
every impartial observer in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ When the committee assembled, 
it appeared that our adversaries were 
not prepared to enter upon their 
case, and we were therefore placed 
in the singular predicament of ac- 
cused persons called upon to make 
their defence before they were made 
acquainted with the crimes of which 
they were accused, or the nature of 
the evidence by which the charges 
against them were to be supported. 

“ It but remained for us, therefore, 
to lay before the committee a plain 
statement of the origin, the charac- 
ter, and the objects of our institution, 
to show them that its end was hon- 
ourable, and its organization lawful 
—to prove that it arose out of abso- 
lute necessity—that at the period of 
its origin the laws of the land were 
altogether inoperative for the pro- 
tection of Protestants, from a re- 
morseless and implacable conspiracy 
organized under the title of defend- 
ers; and that by the combination 
which was effected amongst Protest- 
ants, by means of the Orange Insti- 
tution, security was at length ob- 
tained, and the career of Papist 
terrorism arrested. 

““ We were enabled to put upon 
record some facts illustrative of the 
dreadful state of the country before 
our institution arose; and also to 
show the fearful extent of the con- 
federacy which had for its object the 
extirpation of the Protestant race 
and name, and to which isolated and 
defenceless Protestants so often fell 
obscure and unpitied victims. 

“We proved (a fact still further 
corroborated by the witnesses against 
us) that those parts of Ireland in 
which our system prevails are sin- 
gularly contrasted with the other 
parts for the order and tranquillity 
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by which they are distinguished ; 
that Ulster is conspicuous for the 
absence of those offences by which, 
in Connaught and in Munster, life 
and property are rendered so peril- 
ously insecure; and that for the 
quiet and security for which it is at 
present remarkable, it is indebted to 
our organization. We showed from 
authentic documents that Ulster, 
before the introduction of our sys- 
tem, was the most disturbed and the 
most disaffected part of Ireland; and 
that since the establishment of our 
system, 80 great has been the change, 
that there has never been occasion 
to call for the application of the pro- 
visions of the insurrection act. 

“ Our laws and regulations were 
referred to in proof of the Christian 
spirit by which we are actuated ; in- 
stances were brought forward of in- 
dividuals having been expelled from 
our body whose only offence was a 
violation of that law which enjoins 
universal charity; and we defied 
our enemies to produce a single 
instance to justify the very errone- 
ous impressions which prevailed to 
our prejudice, by which intolerant 
and persecuting sentiments were as- 
cribed to us—sentiments directly 
opposed to the spirit of our order, 
and most abhorrent to the feelings 
of our members. 

“ And here our adversaries upon 
the committee interposed, by inti- 
mating that, as they were then pre- 
pared to go on with their case, the 
further examination of our witnesses 
should be for a time suspended. 
Our friends expostulated against 
this, as being not only unfair, but 
contrary to what had been expressly 
agreed on; but they were silenced 
by the proposition, that after the 
evidence against us had been heard, 
we should be permitted to make a 
rebutting case—that our witnesses, 
who were then dismissed, should be 
resummoned—and that we should 
be at liberty to adduce any further 
evidence which might be available 
for the defence of our institution. 

“The brethren are, we believe, 
aware that this pledge, on the part 
of the committee, was never re- 
deemed. The remainder of the ses- 
sion was consumed in the examina- 
tion of a host of witnesses, the 
known enemies of the institution, 
whose object it was to blacken our 
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character, and criminate our princi- 

les ; and the committee closed their 
abours without having given us any 
opportunity of correcting the error 
or refuting the calumnies of our ill- 
informed or malevolent accusers ; 
and thus debarring us of the privi- 
lege of making known the whole of 
our case, and leaving untouched 
many points which would have sa- 
tisfied even the most prejudiced 
of the excellency and utility of our 
institution. 

“ We were prepared to prove, by 
the most indisputable facts, that 
Protestant emigration in this coun- 
try has been materially checked by 
means of our organization. 

“We were prepared to prove, 
that individuals who were, when 
disconnected with us, turbulent, be- 
came, by their connexion with us, 
peaceable and mild; and that the 
spirit of order wrought a change in 
their demeanour the most gratifying 
to the promoters of national con- 
cord. 

** We were able to show that in 
many instances individuals have per- 
sonated Orangemen, in order, by 
their own misdeeds, to bring oblo- 
quy upon our institution. 

“ We were prepared to prove that 
many outrages, in which Orangemen 
were said to have taken a part, were 
altogether to be laid to the account 
of individuals not connected with 
our body, and which, had those indi- 
viduals been in connexion with us, 
would in all probability never have 
been perpetrated ; and were prepa- 
red to show, that in all these cases 
where members of our body were 
concerned in acts of violence, either 
grievous provocation or self-defence 
might be pleaded in their justifica- 
tion. We were prepared, by the 
most unquestionable evidence, to 
give the committee an insight into 
the diabolical system of Ribbonism, 
by which this country is at present 
distracted. 

“* We were prepared to show the 
atrocious and treasonable character 
of this conspiracy, the dreadful na- 
ture of its oaths, and the blood- 
thirsty malignity of its denuncia- 
tions. We were prepared to show 
that this confederacy is not confined 
to the lower orders, but extends to 
individuals holding a respectable 
place ia society, and in some instan- 
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ces lays claim to a connexion with 
Members of Parliament. We were 
prepared to prove that individuals of 
great consideration have availed 
themselves of the organization of this 
band of miscreants for the purpose of 
forwarding their views at contested 
elections; and that, again, the lead- 
ers of the Ribbonmen have availed 
themselves of the countenance thus 
afforded for the purpose of consoli- 
dating and extending their system 
until it has now reached the length 
and the breadth of the land. All this 
we had witnesses in readiness to 
prove; and when it is considered, 
that, to many, these facts would have 
afforded a most complete justifica- 
tion of our institution, and that much 
of our adversaries’ case consisted in 
attempts by indirect second-hand 
and hearsay evidence to prove that 
either the Ribbon system had no 
existence whatever—that it was 
confined entirely to the lowest class 
of the peasantry, and that no person 
of the rank of a gentleman ever was 
connected with it, we do think that 
we have much reason to complain of 
having been debarred the opportu- 
nity of putting upon record a plain 
statement of indisputable facts, by 
which the most confident amongst 
our enemies would have been cun- 
founded. 

“ After all, the only thing in the 
shape of an imputation which could 
be fastened upon us was, that war- 
rants were issued to hold lodges ia 
the army. No attempt was made to 
show that mischief had arisen from 
the practice—no attempt was made 
to show that it had not been pro- 
ductive of good; but the mere fact 
of a discrepancy between what was 
our practice, and a private and con- 
fidential communication from the 
Horse Guards to commanding offi- 
cers of regiments, of which we were 
utterly ignorant, and of which very 
little seems to have been known by 
those who ought to have been’ offi- 
cially acquainted with it, was laid 
hold of for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to exhibit us as the subverters 
of military discipline, and dangerous 
tamperers with the fidelity of the 
soldier. Upon this subject we shall 
only say, that we are wholly un- 
conscious of the guilt with which 
we are charged, and that those by 
whom the accusation has been made 
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must not in this instance judge of 
others from themselves, as they are 
very little able to appreciate, or even 
to conceive the reverence with 
which Orangemen regard the obliga. 
tions imposed upon them by the oath 
of allegiance. 

“ We may add that the committee 
concluded their labours without 
making any report, except that which 
appears in the publication of the evi- 
dence, and when it is considered 
that our enemies constituted the 
majority upon that committee, and 
that few things would have gratified 
them more than to be able to make a 
report to our prejudice—when it is 
considered that their witnesses con- 
sisted, in some instances, of our most 
virulent opponents, one of them be- 
ing an individual who had been em- 
ployed for a series of years by the 
Roman Catholic Association to con- 
duct prosecutions against us; and 
others, apostate Orangemen, who 
would have been but too glad to 


justify themselves for their deser- 
tion of us, as well as to gratify their 
new patrons by any exposures which 
might depreciate us in the eyes of 
the public—we think that we do not 
go too far in assertiug that this fact 


alone must go a great way in con- 
vincing every unprejudiced mind of 
the unexceptionable character of our 
institution.” 

The report from which this ex- 
tract has been taken, was read, we 
perceive, by Henry Maxwell, Esq., 
M.P., secretary to the Orange Insti- 
tution in Ireland, and a member of 
the Parliamentary Committee. We 
have not been unobservant of Mr 
Maxwell's public conduct, and have 
been induced to carry our enquiries 
into the circumstances of his pri- 
vate life. We have seen much rea- 
son to admire the ability and tempe- 
rance by which he has been uni- 
formly distinguished, and are confi- 
dent we do him no more than justice 
in affirming that he is a gentleman 
whom any party must rejoice to 
tank among its leaders or friends, 
and whose opposition, adversaries 
confess, has never betrayed him into 
an unjust or dishonourable action. 
We cannot refrain from attaching 
much weight to the circumstance 
that so upright and able a man read 
the passage we have quoted, and 
thus, as it were, doubly subscribed 
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his attestation to its truth; and we 
believe, ‘therefore, firmly, that the 
facts regarding the examination and 
postponement of witnesses were 
such as have been stated. 

Before offering any remark on 
these facts, we think it advisable to 
propose to the reader a brief out- 
line of the testimony borne in be- 
half of the Orange Society, and 
against it. The accusation gene- 
rally stated was, that the Orange 
system created religious bitterness 
and contention; the defence was, 
that of this contention it was not 
the parent but the offspring, or, to 
state the matter less antithetically, 
that the persecution which Protes- 
tants underwent compelled them to 
associate for mutual protection, and 
that the wisdom of the form of as- 
sociation adopted was vindicated in 
the tranquillity induced in all dis- 
tricts in which the Orange system be- 
came established. It would appear 
that the defence thus made has been 
very generally accounted valid. The 
committee, although numbering a 
clear majority of Mr O’Connell’s 
friends, a very large majority of mem- 
bers originally adverse to the Orange 
Society dissolved without reporting 
any opinion on the subject or the 
evidence ; and we have been given 
to understand, that the testimony 
reported has had the effect of pro- 
ducing a change of opinion favour- - 
able to the Orange system in minds 
which had entertained, previously, 
very strong prejudices against it. 

All the witnesses, as well as all 
historical notices, concur in dating 
the origin of the Orange Association 
so late as September of the year 
1795. Colonel Blacker’s account of 
the incident which furnished the 
occasion of forming the first lodge, 
is as follows:—*“ A large body of 
persons called ‘ Defenders,’ had 
made an irruption into a district of 
the county Armagh, near Loughgall 
—the Protestants of that district as- 
sembled to oppose their progress. 
I believe their principal intentionwas _ 
to disarm the district—the Protest- 
ants assembled to oppose them, and 
there came totheirassistance Protest- 
ants from other districts of the coun- 
try, ot from the neighbour- 
hood in which [ reside.” Before pro- 
ceeding with Colonel Blacker’s state- 
ment, we shal cite from another part 
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of the minutes of evidence an ac- 
count of the origin of the body called 
“‘ Defenders,” as given by the Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan. ‘“ The com- 
meacement of the system Defender- 
ism was apparently of a local and 
personal character, rather than reli- 
gious or political. At a fair in the 
north of Ireland, I think the fair of 
Port Norris, there was a pugilistic 
encounter between two individuals, 
both of them Presbyterians; a Ro- 
man Catholic was the second of one 
of these men, and, it was said, by 
some unfair assistance given by him 
to the person whom he seconded, 
the antagonist was overcome, and 
severely beaten. In consequence 
there was a challenge given by the 
vanquished party to have a second 
encounter. They met at another 
fair, numbers crowded in on either 
side, and that which had been at first 
a duel, became enlarged into a ge- 
neral fight. After various encoun- 
ters and outrages, associations were 
formed of a parochial nature, parish 

ainst parish, and were called 
Fleets—the naval war was then in 
its pride. As yet there was no visi- 


ble religious distinction; the asso- 


ciations formed were Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholics conjointly, but 
gradually one of these parties be- 
came subject a good deal to Roman 
Catholic influence, and religious or 
sectarian acrimony gave a new cha- 
racter to the factions. What I have 
stated is matter of history. I am 
about to add a circumstance which 
assisted much in creating divisions 
among the districts, and which, I 
believe, is simply traditional. The 
associations were, as I have already 
said, called ‘ Fleets.’ At first they 
were distinguished by local denomi- 
nations. Oue was the Bawn Fleet— 
one the Nappuck Fleet; one in which 
two districts were united, and which 
certainly was not exclusively Roman 
Catholic, called its members Defen- 
ders. Some alarm and suspicion 
appear to have been caused by a 
title given to one of those Fleets, 
which consisted exclusively of Ro- 
man Catholics; it was the Brass 
Fleet. Inthe north of Ireland, the 
vowel ¢ is pronounced broadly, and 
from the result of my enquiries, I 
have no doubt that the name was 
regarded as a corruption of “ the 
Brest Fleet,” and as indicating the 
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agency of French influence. It 
would appear that there was a great 
falling off of the numbers of the 
Presbyterian party ; and that to pre- 
vent or allay suspicion, the nomen- 
clature of the Roman Catholic asso- 
ciations was changed, the name Brass 
Fleet was given up, and that of De- 
fenders adopted.” We now proceed 
with Colonel Blacker’s statement. 
“ The parties skirmished, if I may 
use the expression, for a day or two, 
without much harm being dune. Mr 
Atkinson on one side, and the priest 
of the parish on the other, did their 
best to reconcile matters,and thought 
they had succeeded, as the Defend- 
ers had engaged on their parts to go 
away, and the Protestants to return 
to their homes. I believe both par- 
ties were sincere at the time in their 
wish to separate; and that they were 
going home to their respective 
homes. At that time, as I under- 
stand, a large body of Defenders, not 
belonging to the county of Armagh, 
but assembled from Louth, Monagh- 
an, and I believe Cavan and Tyrone, 
came down, and were much disap- 
pointed at finding a truce of this kind 
made, and were determined not to 
go home without something to repay 
them for the trouble of their march. 
In consequence, they made an attack 
on the house of a man of the name 
of Winter, ata place called the 
Diamond, where there are only three 
or four houses. Word was brought 
to the Protestants, who were on their 
return home, of what had taken 
place. They returned to the spot, 
attacked the Defenders, and killed a 
number of them,” &c. “ Was the 
first Orange Lodge formed then ?” 

“ It was.” 

The account thus given by Colo- 
nel Blacker of the circumstances 
which led to the formation of the 
first Orange Lodge, agrees with the 
representations of other witnesses, 
and possesses the merit of being the 
statement of one who, though very 
young at the time when the occur- 
rence took place, was old enough to 
have a distinct remembrance of them, 
and was sufficiently near the scene 
of conflict to have actually witnessed 
its termination. The country was 
in a state of frightful disorder, and 
the perfidy in which the truce was 
violated, supplied the last compul- 
sion upon the Protestants to form 
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combinations for their defence. The 
statement of a single outrage, which 
we shall take from the evidence of 
Colonel Verner, may serve to show 
of what nature were the dangers 
against which they had to guard, 
and what was the nature of the spirit 
by which their enemies were ani- 
mated. 

“ Can you state, from your know- 
ledge, the occasion—the origia—and 
the period of the Orange Societies ?” 

“ The first formation of the society 
was in 1795. Previously there were 
other societies existing—one under 
the name of Defenders, consisting 
exclusively of Roman Catholics. 
They were in the habit of taking 
arms from the houses of Protestants, 
and bodies of men, called Peep-of- 
day boys, went, generally early in 
the morning, for the purpose of re- 
covering their arms, and from that 
circumstance derived their name. I 
think the first occasion on which the 
opinion became general, that there 
existed a decided hostility on the 
part of Roman Catholics towards the 
Protestants of the country, was a 
circumstance which occurred at a 
place called Fork-Hill, in the county 


of Armagh.” 
** Can you state the date of that?” 


“It was in the year 1791. The 
circumstance made an impression 
on my mind. I heerd it related by 
my father several times, who was on 
the Grand Jury when the trial took 
place. A gentleman of the name of 
Jackson died, and demised his pro- 
perty to religious and charitable 
purposes ; and required, by his will, 
that a Protestant colony should be 
established upon his property in that 
part of the country—it adjoins the 
county of Louth. In attempting to 
do so, his agent was frequently shot 
at, and upon one occasion had a 
horse killed under him. Mr Jack- 
son required by his will that there 
should be four schools established 
for the purpose of the education of 
the children of all denominations and 
persuasions. In the attempt to esta- 
blish this colony, the persons who 
came to reside there were frequently 
threatened by the Roman Catholics, 
and told that they should not come 
into that part of the country. One 
of the schoolmasters had also been 
frequently threatened. One evening 
his house was entered. I am not 
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sure whether the door was forced, 
or if he opened it at the persuasion 
of a neighbour. A body of men came 
in. The man, aware from their 
threats what their object was, con- 
cealed his wife in the bed-curtains. 
They threw him down, put a cord 
round his neck, and firced his tongue 
out, which they cut ojf; and then cut off 
the joints of his fingers joint by joint. 
His unfortunate wife screamed out 
—they took her, and cut off with a 
blunt instrument the joints of her fine 
gers—they then cut off her breasts— 
seized her son, a boy of thirteen 
years old—cut out his tongue, and 
cut off the calves of his legs. The un- 
fortunate man asked if he had ever 
injured them. They replied not— 
but this was the beginning of what all 
of his sort might expect. I knew the 
boy afterwards; he lived for some 
years on my property, and was a 
yeoman in the corps which my fa- 
ther commanded,” &c. &c. 

** Was the country in which it was 
proposed to establish the Protestant 
colony a well populated, or a wild 
and desolate country ?” 

“A wild and desolate country,” 
&e. &e. 

“ Are you not aware that the 
mountainous districts in the north of 
Ireland are inhabited by Roman Ca- 
tholics ?” 

“| think the majority are Roman 
Catholics.” 

** The Protestant colony was to be 
planted in that mountainous dis- 
trict ?” 

** So I understood.” 

“ For that purpose was it neces- 
sary to effect what is called a clear- 
ing?” 

** Not that I am aware of.” 

“ That would naturally be a source 
of great exasperation ?” 

“ | have not said that it was so. It 
might have been, and I believe was, 
for the purpose of establishing a 
colony upon land which was then 
unoccupied.” 

The character of the people by 
whom such an outrage could be 
perpetrated, and a solemn treaty 
so flagrantly violated, affords, as it 
is contended on the part of the 
Orangemen, a sufficient justification 
for their union. The argument on 
their part is stated more at large by 
the Rev. Mr O'Sullivan, from whose 
evidence we shall transcribe it, 
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“ T saw that the north of Ireland, 
in which the Orange Societies ex- 
tensively prevailed, was tranquil, 
and I saw reason to believe that its 
tranquillity was owing tothe Orange 
institution. As to the general fact, 
that the north of Ireland has been 
tranquil, that life and property are 
more secure there than in other 

arts of the country, and outrages 
ar less frequent and revolting, it 
need not rest on the testimony of 
any interested individual. Any ho- 
nourable member who will do the 
Irish Protestants the justice to en- 
quire into their case, can satisfy 
himself. He can ascertain what is 
the amount of military force requi- 
red in the north, what is the strength 
of the police ; he can ascertain the 
state of the calendar of crime, of 
coroners’ inquests, of judges’ charg- 
es ; and if it be apparent that Ulster 
is almost wholly free from outrage, 
and that there has been a species of 
tacit recognition of the tranquil and 
peaceable state of that province in 
the small military and police force 
stationed in it—a recognition conce- 
ded not only by those Governments 
which might be considered as fa- 
vourable to Protestants, but by Whig 
Governments as well as the Tories 
—the tranquillity of Ulster cannot 
any longer be disputed. That such 
testimonies have been offered in its 
favour, itis in the power of any ho- 
nourable member to satisfy himself. 
I not only saw the country tranquil, 
but had reason to believe that its 
peacefulness was mainly owing to 
the conduct and the combination ef 
the Orange Societies. I found that, 
from the year 1760, when, after the 
landing of Thurot, the first disturb- 
ances commenced in Ireland, up to 
the year 1798, Ulster was very much 
disturbed and disaffected. Its cha- 
racter was at the time such as may 
be known from a passage in one of 
Wolfe Tone’s papers, contained, I 
think, in a paper found on Jackson, 
who was appointed as delegate to 
France. ‘ The forces necessary 
may be not more than 20,000, nor 
less than 10,000 men. Suppose 
them 10,000; 7000 should land in 
the west, and, having secured and 
fortified a landing plaee, should ad- 
vance into the middle ef the coun- 
try. At the same time 3,000 should 
land immediately at the capital, and 
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seize on all the stores, and such per- 
sons as might be troublesome. In 
that event the north would rise toa 
man. Such was the character of 
Ulster in 1794. Towards the close 
of the year following, the Orange 
Society was formed. The Rebellion 
took place in 1798; and in 1803, 
when Russel, a man of very popu- 
Jar manners and strong claims upon 
the good-will of the people, went 
down to try whether he could ex- 
cite insurrection in the North, to 
second Emmet’s attempt in Dub- 
lin, his utmost efforts were not able 
to procure more than fourteen fol- 
lowers. When the Orange institu- 
tion became organized, the charac- 
ter of the North altered, and from 
that time to the present, thirty-four 
years from the date of the union 
with England, notwithstanding the 
various tumults and disturbances 
which have taken place in different 
parts of Ireland, there never has 
been an application of the Iusurrec- 
tion Act to the North, nor a neces- 
sity for it. I looked, therefore, up- 
on the tranquillity of the North, and 
the power of the Orange Society, 
as not merely co-existing, but as 
connected to a great degree in the 
relation of cause and effect; and 
having found in the Society, after 
the strictest enquiry, no ground of 
offence, either from the disposition 
of the members on the character of 
the system, I looked upom it that 
the critical circumstances of the 
times demanded of me the joining 
myself with the body. I do not at 
all mean to say that I consider it 
unfit for a clergyman to take part 
in politics of a certain description. 
I look upon it, that where the per- 
manency of a religious ministration 
is threatened, he is bound to take 
his place in the defence of the 
Church, and give such assistance as 
he can render; but my pursuits had 
been so widely estranged from every 
thing of a political character, that it 
was with great difficulty I consented 
to their being interrupted. There 
were various manifestations of dan- 
ger to the Protestants of Ireland; 
there were many instances in which 
they were waylaid and assaulted, in 
which their clergy were murdered ; 
there were some instances in which 
the clergy were driven from their 
glebes, and, in short, a repetition of 
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the same species of atrocities by 
which the south of Ireland has been 
disordered at the time when the 
Whiteboy system prevailed ; Protes- 
tant clergy were murdered, they 
were assaulted, they were impo- 
verished. The fact of a man’s being 
a Protestant clergyman was consi- 
dered a sufficient reason why he 
should not be permitted to recover 
his debts, and his being the creditor 
was held a sufficient reason why the 
debtor should not be permitted to 
pay. This seemed to indicate clearly 
enough a hostile purpose. But there 
were warnings of a still more striking 
character. It may be in the remem- 
brance of many of the members of 
the Committee, that in the summer 
of 1832, signals were systematically 
conveyed throughout all Ireland with 
very alarming circumstances; lighted 
turf was carried from the house of 
one Roman Catholic to another, and 
the whole country was affrighted at 
the excitement and the order with 
which in the dead of night these 
symbols were borne and some mys- 
terious message conveyed. In any 
neighbourhood where Protestants 
and Roman Catholics dwell near 
each other, it frequently happened 


that the signal was given at the door 

of the Roman Catholic, the Protes- 

tant’s door being next to it.” 
“In what county was that?” 
“ In the county of Tyrone. 


This 
occasioned a very considerable 
alarm: a door was knocked at, at 
midnight, individuals were heard 
hastily rising, and then there was a 
person from that house despatched 
to convey the signal further. The 
rapid movements of parties along all 
the roads kept the alarm of the Pro- 
testants alive; their doors were 
scarcely in any instance knocked at, 
perhaps in none; and this, where 
the houses are very close and nu- 
merous, and where those of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are very 
commonly joined, required conside- 
rable skill and arrangement: the 
consequence was what might be 
expected—universal alarm. In the 
house of every Protestant in the 
county some one person kept watch 
during the night, and apprehensions 
were felt that there would be an 
attempt at a general massacre. An 
evasive answer from one of my 
Roman Catholic parishioners quick- 
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ened my suspicions; he was a very 
intelligent person, and one from 
whom I would have expected pru- 
dent conduct. I spoke to him about 
these signals, and expressed my 
surprise that a man of his good sense 
would lend himself to the raising 
such alarms in the country. It was 
not possible for him, he said, to 
disobey, when the priest had given 
him an order to perform this duty. 
On the following Sunday, the Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman not only 
disclaimed having any part in the 
affair, but pronounced a strong cen- 
sure on those who were said to be 
engaged in it; and when I asked my 
informant why he had deceived me, 
I found from the hesitation of his 
manner he was concealing much 
more from me than he had made me 
acquainted with. I was not sur- 
—s therefore, that among my 

rotestant parishioners the greatest 
possible alarm should prevail, or 
that from the rumours they heard, 
and the conduct of their Roman 
Catholic neighbours, they were 
goaded almost to madness. In such 
a state of things, in a district where 
there were scarcely any resident 
gentry, and no magistrate, I thought 
it an indispensable duty that Ishould 
take a decided part in advising with 
the most influential members of the 
Orange Society, and I soon found it 
was my wiser course, and that it 
involved no impropriety to secure 
the fullest claim upon their confi- 
dence by becoming one of their 
body,” &c. &c. 

From these extracts may be ga- 
thered the nature of the arguments 
which Orangemen advance in their 
justification. When their society 
was instituted, the country was 
disordered, the mass of the people 
disaffected, the influence of a foreign 
enemy powerful, and the Govern- 
ment weak. Having been called in- 
to existence under so difficult cir- 
cumstances, the Orange Society 
affirms that it has been a means of 

reserving peace and maintaining 
British connexion. By its officers, 
especially in the evidence of Hugh 
H. Baker, Esq, it is boldly and with 
authority stated, and letters produ- 
ced in confirmation from individuals 
of high respectability, that even in 
districts where the Roman Catholics 
infinitely outnumber Protestants, the 
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introdaction of Orange lodges has 
been eminently serviceable. They 
have been a restraint on general out- 
rage—they have created security for 
life and possessions—and they have 
checked the melanchuly drain of 
Protestant emigration. The habits 
of Protestants have improved, and 
the violence of their assailants has 
been bridled. From Mr Baker, too, 
and from Stewart Blacker, Esq.— 
from whose candid testimony all 
matters relating tu the Orange sys- 
tem cau be understood—we learn the 
unsuspicious circumstances under 
which military warrants were issued; 
that, in truth, at one period of Irish 
history, Orangeism in the army had 
been very strongly encouraged ; that 
warrants had recently been granted 
in utter ignurance of the confidential 
military order, by which soldiers 
‘were prohibited from receiving 
them; and that as the circumstance 
having become known, steps should 
be taken to correct the evil arising 
solely from ignorance and inadver- 
tence. When it is taken into ac- 
count, that all which was known of 
military lodges was learned from 
Orange witnesses frankly stating 
all that they knew, and producing all 
the books* belonging to their insti- 
tution, it will be conceded that if 
there were error in allowing the 
military to hold lodges, the Orange 
society was not aware that it had 
been betrayed into error. 

It is very remarkable, that the 
stateménts advanced by the mem- 
bers of the Orange society were in 
no instance contradicted by the wit- 
nesses produced against them. In 
many and most important particulars 
they were confirmed. That previous- 
ly to the institution of the Orange 
society, Ulster was the most lawless 
and distracted part of Ireland; that 
its condition has become totally al- 
tered since ; and that, while the pro- 
visions of the Insurrection Act have 
been repeatedly applied to every 
other part of the country, Ulster, for 
which it was originally passed into a 
law, has never been in a state to re- 
quire it; that, in short, previously 
to 1797, the year in which the 
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Orange society assumed an effective 
organization, disorders the most fear. 
ful, and crimes the most revolting, 
afflicted the northern counties, and 
that, subsequently, order, tranquil- 
lity, submission to law, and security 
for property and life, have distin- 
guished them, are facts established 
by witnesses of the Orange society 
on the testimony of impartial or ad- 
verse historians, and which opposing 
witnesses have confirmed. On what, 
then, does any question remain? If, 
wherever the Orange institution in 
Ireland flourishes, crime is little 
known; if districts in which it has 
taken root date their tranquillity 
from its institution, and remember 
their disorders as having subsided 
in the same proportion as it has 
grown in strength; if these things 
are admitted, what ground of enqui- 
ry remains? It remains to ascer- 
tain whether, at the present day, the 
tranquillity would not be more com- 
plete if no Orangeism existed. This 
is the assertion of those who testify 
against the society. We shall see 
whether their representations bear 
it out. 

And here, in the first place, it is 
necessary to observe, that, in come. 
mon justice to an accused party, the 
statements of theiradversaries should 
be carefully and jealously examined. 
An advantage rarely if ever conceded 
to those who criminate, was secured 
to them. They were privileged to 
examine such witnesses on the part 
of the Orangemen as they thought it 
advisable to summon; they had the 
opportunity of contradicting their 
testimony if it were in any particular 
defective or incorrect; they denied 
to the accused a similar opportunity 
of rebutting the testimony of the wit- 
nesses they produced against them; 
they did this, as the Orangemen as- 
sert, in a report of which Henry 
Maxwell, M.P., a member of the 
Committee, was the mover, and of 
the truth or falsehood of which he 
must.have have been cognizant, ia 
violation of a clear and positive 
pledge or understanding; their state- 
ments, therefore, in accusation of 
the Orange system, must be re- 





* So scrupulous was Secretary Swan, that in complying with the order to produce 
the books of the Association, he brought with him such works as were used for occa- 


sional reference. 
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recollection of that portion of evi- 
dence which the accused party had 
in reserve, and were denied the op- 
portunity to produce. It is not as 
on behalf of the Orange society we 
make this observation. It is neces- 
sary to be made in order to a due 
consideration of the subject. 
Another observation, also, is ne- 
cessary. We learn from the Parlia- 
mentary Reports, that when it was 
proposed to place the honourable 
member for the county Armagh, 
Colonel Verner, on the Committee, 
an objection was made on the ground 
of his party prejudices. Mr Shiel, 
we believe, was one of those by 
whom the objection was made, and 
we perceive that, although the en- 
quiries of the Committee were 
directed to matters of which Colo- 
nel Verner must have considerable 
knowledge, the objection was suc- 
cessful. The consequence was that 
witnesses produced to depone upon 
various occurrences in those districts 
of which the honourable member 
had personal knowledge, were pro- 
tected from his cross-examination. 
The reader should, so far as he has 
power, supply the deficiency, and 
he should also take in as among the 
elements of his judgment on the 
entire conduct of the Committee, the 
exclusion of so upright an individual 
as, even by his political opponents, 
Colonel Verner is acknowledged to 
be. If the rejection of him were 
accidental, or justified by the reasons 
assigned for it, a careful attention, it 
may be supposed, on the part of the 
Committee, might compensate the 
disadvantage of not having what 
would have proved a valuable assist- 
ance ; but if the reasons for rejecting 
Colonel Verner are not even spe- 
cious, and are proved to be such as 
the Committee itself thought inap- 
plicable, the circumstance casts a 
shade of more than ordinary suspi- 
cion over all their proceedings. 
There are two aspects, in either of 
which the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to enquire into the Orange 
system could be regarded. It was a 
jury before which and by which the 
case was to be tried, or it was a 
miniature Parliament in which con- 
tending parties had their representa- 
tives. It is difficult to determine in 
which of these lights the late Com- 
mittee would have itself regarded, 
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The rejection of Colonel Verner 
would seem to imply that the Parlia- 
mentary character is disavowed ; the 
admission of five Roman Catholic 
members belies the notion that the 
impartiality of a tribunal or a jury 
is asserted. Perhaps this is rash. 
The day has come when religious 
opinions are not to be held as essen- 
tially connected with certain party 
politics? Perhaps. But a passage 
from a speech of one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, Mr O‘Con- 
nell, was placed on evidence, which 
suggests another ground for excep- 
tion than even religious prejudices. 
It is taken from a speech delivered 
by that gentleman to an association 
in Ireland, subsequently to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, and to 
his having commenced acting as a 
member. After drawing a frightful 
picture of the condition of Ireland, 
and the almost intolerable sufferings 
of the people, he says, “ It is in such 
a state of things that the fell fiends 
of Orangeism exult. That infernal 
faction, gloating upon the vitals of 
the country, rejoice in seeing farms 
belonging to Popish inhabitants con- 
verted into sterile wastes, &c. &c. 
Such is the future prospect of Ire- 
Jand from the Orange faction.” “ The 
Orange faction will not relax,” &e. 
&c. These passages are to be found 
in the evidence of the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan, delivered on the 26th of 
May. In such terms Mr O'Connell, 
acting as a member of the Commit- 
tee, spoke of the party whose case 
he was trying. It does not appear 
that the notice otf the Committee 
was at all directed to them. It is 
certain that Mr O'Connell did not 
feel it necessary to withdraw from 
the Committee in consequence of 
having spoken them. It is also cer- 
tain, that in the capacity of a judge 
or a juror, in a cause still pending, 
he could not have so prejudged the 
case. It remains to determine why 
Mr O’Connell; having uttered such 
language, was permitted to retain 
his place in the Committee, and why 
Colonel Verner was excluded. We 
see no mode of accounting for the 
discrepant decisions except this, that 
the good old plan sufficed the Com- 
mittee, and the party which recogni- 
sed Mr O’Connell as their leader 
and the Orangemen as their adver- 
saries, was the party which had the 
power. It is right that the reader 
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should be apprised of the circum- 
stances. He will pass his own judg- 
ment upon them. 

The Committee having been so 
constituted and so disposed, refusing 
to hear the reply of the a 
’ to charges advanced against them— 
refusing to admit Colonel Verner as 
a member of their body, and thus 
losing the benefit of his assistance, 
and his local knowledge in the ex- 
amination of witnesses—made pro- 
gress in the work of collecting proofs 
that, owing to the prevalence of the 
Orange system, the tranquiliity of 
northern districts was not so wholly 
uninterrupted as it might otherwise 
have been. The evidence to this 
effect commenced with transactions 
in the year 1795, and continued to 
the present day. It contains the 
hearsay testimony of one individual, 
who remembers to have heard his 
aunt say that a Roman Catholic, of 
the name of Daniel Conegan, was 
murdered forty years ago—of an- 
other who remembers the execution 
of a Protestant named Bell for an 
attempt to commit murder in 1801— 
of another who remembers that a 
man named Riley was hanged for 
murder, and that a Presbyterian 
congregation (who believed him in- 
nocent, and who thought their minis- 
ter had betrayed him by promising 
him a character before he had sur- 
rendered to take his trial, and then, 
when the trial came, deserting him, 
and refusing to keep his promise) 
closed their church against one whom 
they accounted unworthy to be their 
instructor ;—and of another witness 
who had been an agent in conduct- 
ing prosecutions on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic Association, who 
tells of one or two outrages, but 
describes himself as “ having a bad 
memory, a shocking bad memory,” 
and whose judgment of himself we 
respect too highly to deny his evi- 
dence the benefit of it, even had it 
such qualities, which it has not, as 
might otherwise debar it from the 
shelter of oblivion. Such are the 
records of crime in the province of 
Ulster during the forty years in which 
the Orange confederation has exist- 
ed. What a mockery it must have 
seemed to Mr. Shiel, who, during 
one of the months in which the Com- 
mittee was sitting—we name at ran- 
dom the month of August—learned, 
or could learn, that twelve murders 
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were perpetrated in the county he 
represents—perpetrated, no doubt, 
by Roman Catholics, and exceeding, 
in a four-fold proportion, all that 
had been committed by Protestants 
throughout the entire province of 
Ulster, and during the troubled pe- 
riod of the last forty years. What 
a subject for a political moralist to 
descant on! No wonder that Roman 
Catholic members should have al- 
lowed the repeated allusions to the 
state of crime in the south and west 
of Ireland to pass without comment 
or question. 

But there was one wholesale mea- 
sure of religious persecution with 
which the Orangemen are charge- 
able. To them is attributable the 
expulsion ef Roman Catholics from 
Ulster in the year 1795. Against 
them were directed the invectives 
of Lord Gosford, in that year go- 
vernor of the County Armagh, in- 
vectives which have frequently been 
cited as having the Orange system 
for their object. We suppose that 
the hardiest adventurer in crimi- 
nation will not again adduce these 
invectives as evidence. The son of 
the nobleman who uttered them was 
examined at length. With every good 
disposition to convict the Orange 
system, his evidence was made con- 
ducive to its complete exculpation. 
The address of his lordship’s father 
was shown, and proved to have no 
reference to the Orange system, 
which had barely begun to exist 
when it was spoken—which had 
been called out by the very circum- 
stances of the times which gave oc- 
casion to the address, and which 
became so effectual in correcting the 
evils of which the occasion for the 
noble lord’s complaint arose, that the 
Orangemen can now appeal boldly 
to the address of Lord Gosford, as 
showing what Ulster was before the 
institution was framed, and to the 
condition of that province for the 
last forty years, as attesting the cha- 
racter of their society. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
transcribe the document to which 
we allude. A few extracts from 
Lord Gosford’s evidence relating to 
it, may not prove unacceptable. 

“Your lordship was examined 
yesterday respecting a speech re- 
ported to have been delivered by 
your father in the year 1795; will 
your lordship have the goodness to 
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take the book in which that speech 
is reported; there was a series of 
resolutions adopted by the magis- 
trates, and signed by the names of 
several persons. Your lordship gave 
evidence respecting the gentlemen 
whose names were signed, some 
who, you stated, were staunch Pro- 
testants, and others who became 
bishops—does your lordship find any 
Presbyterians among them?” 

“ I cannot speak positively to the 
fact,” &c. &c. 

“ Does your lordship see in that the 
names of any who either were 
Orangemen at that time, or became 
Orangemen afterwards?” “Ido. I 
rather think Robert Bernard Spar- 
row was an Orangeman.” 

“ He was aconnexionof your lord- 
ship’s?” 

* He was a brother of Lady Gos- 
furd’s.” 

* Does your lordship perceive any 
other who afterwards was an Orange- 
man?” 

“ James Verner, I think—but I 
am speaking from conjecture—and 
Stewart Blacker,” &c. &c. 

“In that speech of the late Lord 
Gosford, your lordship’s father, there 
was the passage, ‘ A lawless banditti 
have constituted themselves judges 
of this new species of delinquency. 
Does your lordship imagine the 
persons pointed at in that passage, 
the lawless banditti, were Orange- 
men ?” 

“I believe I stated before that I 
cannot say they were Orangemen,” 
&e. &e. 

“ Your lordship did not mean to 
intimate that the parties pointed at 
in that speech were Oraagemen ? ” 

“ No—I am sure I did not intend 
to give any such evidence; I merely 
stated that they were Protestants ; 
and I stated that I did not know 
whether Orangemen had extended 
so far—I spoke to the impression I 
had,” &c. &c. 

“Is your lordship aware of the 
fact, that the Orangemen were 
Churchmen at the institution of the 
order ?” 

“ | have understood originally that 
the Orangemen were composed of 
Churchmen,” &c. &c. 

“ Does not your lordship think it 
improbable that Mr Sparrow, your 
relative, the father of Col. Verner and 
Dean Blacker, and those gentlemen 
would have become Orangemen 
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themselves, if they had thought the 
Orange Association was properly to 
be designated a lawless banditti ?” 

“ It certainly would be a very sur- 
prising thing if they did, after signing 
such a paper as that.” 

“ Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, and the fact that 
there never was an Orange Lodge in 
Ireland till September 1795, that the 
speech in question delivered by your 
lordship’s father was delivered in 
December 1795, three months after 
the first one Lodge was formed, 
and considerifig, that upon this oc- 
casion to the resolutions were affixed 
the signatures of the three gentlemen 
referred to, does not your lordship 
think the great probabilities are 
that the reference by your lordship’s 
father to this lawless banditti must 
have been to the Peep-o’-day Boys, 
and not to the Orange Institutions ?” 

“I have stated, that I could not 
speak positively to the Peep-o’-day 
Boys; my belief is, that it alluded to 
Protestants, but under what name or 
title they were, I cannot say.” 

“Is it probable, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances refer- 
red to, that the reference could be 
to the Orange Institution ?” 

“If so, there is a great inconsis- 
tency in it certainly,” &c. &c. 

“ Your lordship was pressed yes- 
terday with a question, whether the 
persons who did this were not con- 
sidered to be Orangemen ; your lord- 
ship’s answer was :—‘ I ¢hould think 
they were considered Orangemen ?”” 

“If I said they were considered 
Orangemen, I meant the violent Pro- 
testant party,” &c. &c. 

“ What your lordship meant to 
convey was, that they were consi- 
dered to be Protestants who had done 
this ?” 

“ Yes,” &c. &c. 

“ The fact is, that there was a 

eat deal of commotion in Ireland 
n matters of this sort, and that the 
term was applied to persons who 
were not Orangemen at all ?”’ 

“ That may be the case.” 

“ Do not people frequently impute 
transgressions supposed to be com- 
mitted by Protestants to Orangmen, 
calling them the Orange faction?” 

“ Yes.” 

This cross-examination, we con- 
ceive, requires no comment. As to 
the fact, the compulsory flight as 
it was called of Roman Catholics, 
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it was explained in the Irish House 
of Commons by Mr Verner, whose 
speech was given in evidence by 
Col. Verner, his son, from which it 
appeared that fear of the law had 
much more to do with the flight 
than dread of Peep-of-day Boys or 
Orangemen. The fact seems to 
have been, as indeed Wolfe Tone’s 
Memoirs make abundantly clear, 
that multitudes of Roman Catholics 
in Armagh were implicated in a 
treasonable conspiracy, and their 
flight was no more than an endea- 
vour to hide from*justice. Our 
country made an unhappy acquisi- 
sition of many who became denizens 
of Glasgow—others betook them- 
selves to the west of Ireland and 
joined the French troops at their 
landing, but no challenge was effec- 
tual to overcome the prudent caution 
of parliamentary and popular de- 
claimers on Protestant violence, so 
as to extort the name of even one 
aggrieved fugitive. So perilous was 
the undertaking to advocate their 
cause—so peculiar the circumstances 
of the clientship. 

Lord Gosford’s admission, that 
Orangemen are frequently unjustly 
accused, had a remarkable fulfil- 
ment in a Parliamentary paper pro- 
duced and alluded to on the Com- 
mittee before which his lordship 
was examined. The paper is headed, 
“‘ Copy of the proceedings had at an 
investigation at Armagh, on the trans- 
actions which took place in that 
town and neighbourhoud on the 1th 
January last, aod the following week, 
during which period several houses 
in that town were attacked, and 
fourteen Catholic huuses” (! !!)—the 
reader may stare, but the words are 
so—* Catholic houses burned in the 
neighbourhood by a body of Orange- 
men: together with the several pa- 
pers connected therewith.” Such is 
the heading of these papers; and, 
memorabile dictu—we have entitled 
ourselves to speak by enduring the 
perusal of them — throughout the 
entire there is nothing which casts a 
shadow of suspicion on the Orange- 
- Men as concerned in the sacrilege 
upon the “ Catholic houses.” — 
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On the contrary, the only witnesses 
who spoke upon the subject with any 
distinctness, swore that they did not 
believe the parties who were en- 
gaged in the outrage to be Orange-~ 
men, and gave good reasons for their 
unbelief. But the framer of the 
motion which produced the papers 
thought little of the inconsistency 
between the book, the title, and Lord 
Gosford, who, in his letters to the 
Irish government, which appear in 
the same returns, adopts language 
similar to that of the accuser who 
moved for returns, and spoke so 
sensibly of Orange outrages and 
Catholic houses, would, no doubt, 
had he had the advantage of a good 
cross-examination, thankfully have 
corrected his unadvised and unme- 
rited accusation, and said, that al. 
though he wrote Orangemen, he 
meant no more than Protestants. 
The reader may be pleased to sup- 
pose the change effected, and to think 
this one of the cases in which the 
Orange body are confessed to have 
been accused unjustly. 

We dismiss this subject. We as- 
sent to the opinion expressed by Mr 
Colquhoun,* and firmly believe, that 
if the Orangemen of Ireland are de- 
sirous of defending themselves 
against every aspersion in a manner 
which shall be most effectual, they 
need only publish the evidence of 
the most uncompromising enemy of 
their system, the noble Lieutenant 
of the County Armagh. His con- 
strained andample acknowledgments 
of their individual worth, his eulogy 
on the excellence of the rules of the 
society, his confession of the tran- 
quillity of the districts in which they 
prevail, would be invaluable to their 
cause ; but there are other circum- 
stances also to be gathered from his 
lordship’s evidence, which are of 
no little moment in deciding the 
question as to the necessity of Pro- 
testant organization. The noble 
lord is asked whether he is aware 
of processions of Ribbonmen, and 
he declares, that he “has no doubt 
of their marchings and meetings on 
St Patrick’s Day.” He is asked if 
he is aware of the practice of Lon- 





* See the tract published under the direction of the Protestant Association in 


Glasgow, by J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of Killermount. 


It consists of but forty pages, 


and contains a mass of matter which we rarely remember to have found compressed 
. and distinctly stated witbin so narrow a compass, 
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fires and rejoicings on St Jobn’s day 
also, and he replies, “ Yes, that has 
been as long as [recollect any thing.” 
He is asked, “ Is your lordship 
aware of an instance in which they 
have been interfered with by Pro- 
testants ?’’—and his answer is “No.” 
So much for the abstinence of the 
Orange body.—For the disposition 
of those whom they have reason to 
dread :—Lord Gosford was examined 
with reference to an outrage perpe- 
trated on a man suspected of a de- 
sign to become a Protestant.—“ Did 
your lordship hear that he was set 
upon and stabbed for going to church 
with his wife, because she was a 
Protestant?” The answer is—* I 
did hear that, but I afterwards heard 
some explanation about it; it ap- 
peared, to the best of my impression, 
and satisfied me, that there was some 
other cause that might be a part of it, 
for any thing I can say,” &c. “ Can 
your lordship state what that was?” 
“No, indeed, I cannot.” We learn 
from the evidence of Mr Jones, that 
the crime respecting which Lord 
Gosford gave these answers, was 
committed during an investigation 
into party riots, at which his lord- 
ship presided, and where Mr Jones 
assisted him. We learn that Mr 
Jones went to see the wounded man, 
but neither from the noble lord nor 
his assistant do we learn that the 
case received that consideration 
which its great importance merited, 
and which was necessary in order to 
satisfy Protestants that their wrongs, 
as well as their offences, were ob- 
jects of attention to the government 
of the country. Lord Gosford con- 
fesses that a magistrate of his county 
suffered his temper so to prevail 
over all sense of decency, as to be 
guilty of an assault on a clergyman, 
and he has not stated that any no- 
tice was taken of this grave offence ; 
but he declares, that simply for the 
crime of being in the street where 
Protestants burned in effigy, this 
(were we writing where Romish 
law prevailed, we should say sacri- 
legious) violator of the peace, a ma- 
gistrate, otherwise void of offence, 
was deprived of the commission of 
the peace. Assuredly, if this be the 
species of countenance and protec- 
tion efforded to Protestants and their 


church, the time for dissolving the 
Orange confederation is not yet 
clearly discernible, 
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lo satin the solitary ground of 
complaint against the Orange system 
whieh icon Came insisted on ie that 
it occasions those processions by 
which the peace of the country is 
said to be disturbed. As men and 
citizens entitled toy and receiving, 
warm eulogies from their adver- 
saries, including even Lord Gosford, 
who confesses that they are a body 
of men of whom any government 
ought to be proud—it is only as 
members of an iustitution by which 
public processions are encouraged, 
that they are to be condemned. We 
do not at present enter into an exa- 
mination of this difficult part of the 
subject. We by no means admit 
that the policy of discouraging pro- 
cessions is clear, while, yet, we are 
alive to their injurious consequences. 
It is, however, rather unreasonable 
to impute them to the Orange sys- 
tem. It has been proved that for- 
merly there were three anniversaries 
publicly celebrated by Irish Protest- 
ants, while there is now but one. It 
appears, also, that the Orangemen, 
instead of adopting as their public 
day that of their own triumph over 
treachery and violence, September 
21, selected a day which Roman Ca- 
tholics were in the habit of comme. 
morating, and which was thus proved 
to be inoffensive. It has been esta- 
blished beyond controversy, that they 
are not in the habit of opposing the 
demonstrations which Roman Ca- 
tholics make on the days in which 
they think proper to assemble, and 
it might have been reasonably con- 
jectured, tbat if they, on their festive 
occasions, are opposed, it must be 
because there is a hatred to the prin- 
ciples they display, such as cannot 
easily be appeased. Those who now 
assault Orangemen in their public 
displays, and who conduct their own 
processions without molestation, 
might carry their violence farther, 
and attack in their houses those 
whom they had persecuted, until 
they gave up all that was once pro- 
nounced offensive, and whose very 
existence in the land would soon be 
proclaimed the unpardonable offence. 

But admitting for a moment that 
the processions ought to be given 
up, can it admit of a doubt that the 
gentlest means, consistent with the 
execution of a severe duty, ought to 
be those employed to make a new 
and rigorous Jaw reasserted? A body 
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of men, who are confessed to have 
saved Ireland from revolt and ruin, 
commemorate a day of proud 
triumph in the manner they have 
been taught and encouraged to cele- 
brate it from their earliest days to 
the declining years of life. Surely 
some respect should be paid to their 
natural prejudices, when they are 
required to forsake the once honour- 
ed custom. But who were the indi- 
viduals selected for the delicate task 
of such dissuasion. One is accused, 
on oath, of ostentatiously parading 
ensigns of treason for the cruel pur- 
pose of irritating Orangemen, and 
the charge remains uncontradicted. 
He is constrained to confess that he 
rushed, unprovoked, into an indecent 
altercation with a Protestant clergy- 
man, and when offended by the re- 
ply he extorted, actually proceeded 
to the barbarous rudeness of stri- 
king him in the public street. He 
was known to the Lord-lieutenant 
of his county to have perpetrated 
this enormity, and he sees, and the 
country sees, two magistrates, ac- 
knowledged to be impartial gentle- 
men, dismissed from their office on 
frivolous pretences, and he, the 


striker of the clergyman, is seen 


to be a magistrate still. Surely it 
is not on a temper like this we 
can rely for judicious management 
of a difficult commission. This 
person’s name is Handcock. An- 
other individual Inspector of Po- 
lice, Sir Frederick Stoven, murmurs 
against the moderation of a magis- 
trate who prefers advice to the wan- 
ton employment of force—Sir Fre- 
derick would make use of cannon to 
a a party who yield to reason 
and withdraw—Sir Frederick is no 
conciliator—Captain Duff, chief con- 
stable, having felt mortified at a 
casual expression of Colonel Verner, 
deliberately goes to his lodgings, pro- 
vides himself with pistols, comes 
forth to throw himself in the way 
of the gentleman whose cool rebuke 
appears to have maddened him, and 
boastfully proclaims, even after pas- 
sion had time to subside, that had 
Colonel Verner resented by a blow 
the language he used, “ by the living 
G—, he would have shot him.” 
Another of these gentlemen has the 
office assigned to him of taking down 
a flag from the church, and actually 
proceeds on his mission at the time 
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of publig worship, enters the church 
while the congregation are engaged 
in prayer, to alarm and insult them. 
It would be tedious to enumerate 
the acts of intemperance and insult 
by which the Protestants and Orange- 
men have been wantonly provoked. 
= instances are inadequate sam- 
es. 

On the whole, the impression left 
on our minds is, that the Orange in- 
stitution, or some similar confedera- 
tion of Protestants, is necessary in 
the circumstances of Ireland. That 
country is not in a state to be go- 
verned by British law. Neither the 
character, nor the religion, nor the 
opinions of the people, are favour- 
able to its operation; and the con- 
sequence inevitably follows, that 
loyal men must fall victims to the 
confederacy by which law is over- 
borne, or must combine to maintain 
their own rights, and in their own 
collected strength seek their protec- 
tion. They have done so in Ulster, 
and God has prospered their endea- 
vours. They dwelt in a country in 
a state of distraction—they insti- 
tuted the Orange Society, and Ulster 
has been converted into a province 
which vies with England in order 
and security. The Orange system 
has of course attracted the enmity 
of England’s enemies. O’Connell 
first flattered its members in terms 
of most obsequious adulation. He 
was taunted with this in the House 
of Commons by Colonel Verner, and 
by his silence admitted the truth of 
the accusation. When he found they 
were not to be cajoled, he sought 
their overthrow, and he has esta- 
blished beyond controversy their 
title to be respected and cherished. 
It would to us be a source of re- 
joicing to think the hour come when 
all political societies might be mer- 
ged in one, that in which all subjects 
felt a common interest in upholding 
law—but we are sure the time for 
such general.amalgamation has not 
come—and we therefore sincerely 
desire that the Orange institution, 
or some equally effective Protestant 
organization, will spread and be esta- 
blished, in Ireland at least (and we 
doubt whether it be not in all parts 
of the kindom desirable), as a ne- 
cessary supplement to the British 
constitution, 
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The Trojan Horse ; or Siege of Troy explained. 


THE TROJAN HORSE; OR SIEGE OF TROY EXPLAINED. 


TuERreE is not a record of antiquity 
that has puzzled the learning, the 
learned, or the unlearned of man- 
kind, more than the “ Tale of Troy 
divine.” Philosophers, historians, 
antiquarians, politicians, geograph- 
ers, have all in vain attempted to 
crack the nut, but none have reached 
the kernel. Yet this tale has mainly 
influenced, or, indeed, brought about 
the great transactions of the world. 
It has formed the character of sage 
and warrior. Have we not every 
reason to believe, that it alone e¢ffect- 
ed the conquests of Alexander, and 
that it sent, fresh from its pages, its 
quota of heroes to Waterloo? The 
universal interest has caused keen 
enquiry and deep research. Volumes 
have been written upon the results, 
yet nothing but perplexity of opinion 
remains. Though the great Latin 
poet and historian tells us plainly 
“Troy was” (Troja fuit), yet its 
very existence has been doubted by 
some, and denied by others. 

I will say nothing of the absurdity 
of those who maintain that, with the 
classics generally, it is a monkish 
forgery, nor of those who would 
treat it as the worthless legend of 
an old almanack. There are many 
who make a boast of wisdom, that 
will deny assent to any thing but 
what comes from their own brains; 
Anaxagoras was not the only philo- 
sopher who swore that snow was 
black. But I do enter a protest 
against the wholesale cutting and 
slashing, maiming and mutilating, 
that the wondrous relics of antiquity 
are subjected to in the German 
schools of historical reform; and I 
flatter myself, I shall deserve more 
than thanks at the hands of the lite- 
rary and unliterary world, if I can 
recover for the ancient Homeric and 
Virgilian almanacks their legitimate 
Troy-weight. I have, to my own 
entire satisfaction, established a 
theory that solves every difficulty. 
I have tried by it the most plausible 
and specious objections ; and though 
they hous been beautiful, and pre- 
cious to the eyes of critics as Cleo- 
patra’s pearl, they have left not a 
film behind them in the solution. 

This theory will have little charm 
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for the unintelligible school. Jeremy 
Bentham, if he were living, would 
not look at it, nor will any of the 
Benthamites ; and this, I say, is its 
recommendation—fer it is simplicity 
itself, and palpable to every under- 
standing. But why dwell upon its 
merits, and forestall the praises it 
will most assuredly receive? There 
is little need to solicit admiration. 

I begin then at once, as most 
theorists do, by begging the ques- 
tion, and assert, in limine, that 
“Troy was.” © Fait Dium” is 
granted; and more, the “ Ingens 
Gloria Dardanidum.” This being 
admitted whereon to rest the lever 
of theory, I shall boldly put one of 
the points of the compasses at once 
in Troy, and thus draw a magic circle 
around it, ‘ procul este _profani.” 
None shall enter herein to poke 
amid the ashes, and publish that he 
can neither find pot nor pipkin. 
None need pretend to follow Alex- 
ander’s footsteps thither, who are not 
prepared to be Alexanders, and if 
they are, they will find all they would 
look for in Homer—geography, to- 
pography, and ichnography. Troy 
was— 


“ Mais l’ouvrage de la pensée 

Est immortel comme les dieux. 

Le Temps a soufilé sur la cendre 

Des murs, qu’aux rives du Scamandre 
Cherchait lami d’Ephestion. 

Mais quand tout meurt, peuples, monarque, 
Homeére triomphe des Parques, 

Qui triomphérent d’Tlion.” 


Well—Fuit lium. But the Greeks, 
—how did they levy their armies ? 
how build, man, and victual their 
fleets ? how was their commissariat 
provided? who was “ paymaster to 
the forces?” and how were the sup- 
plies obtained? And then the ten 
years’ siege! Ay, run on, run on, as 
many more questions as you please, 
and all upon impossibilities; they all 
lead inevitably to the theory. All 
these were an allegory, representing, 
indeed, real events, but of a home 
character. The internal feuds and 
parties of Troy are herein figured. 
Troy was not destroyed by foreign 
enemies. The Greeks and Trojans 
are but the two great political parties 
¥ 
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of Troy. Their struggles were the 
only war to which it was exposed; 
and if ‘Troy fell, it fell by ene of 
these parties. How then came the 
real history to be so concealed? 
There may have been many reasons. 
But we haye only to imagine that 
any direct and specific publication 
of political acts and of parliamentary 
speeches was prohibited, and that, 
in consequence, the Chronicles, the 
Globes, and the Couriers, and Stand- 
ards of that day—and, till of late 
years, our own parliamentary debates 
are a parallel case—were obliged to 
cover truth with invention, and we 
shall at once comprehend the adop- 
tion of wars, and battles, and sieges. 
We shall see the noted leaders of 
parties in the heroes of fight. It is 
not now my business to scrutinize 
how these papers made their appear- 
ance, nor if they used printing, or 
writing, or painting ; but as they had 
steam vessels, which is proved in 
the ships of the Phoeacians, they may 
have had a printing press; but, per- 
haps, they had not, and much was 
done by writing, and probably more 
by painting—the very origin of po- 
litical caricature — which we have 
every reason to believe, in those 
days, was without its ludicrous fea- 
ture, and their cnzera avyze are well 
known. But this very method of 
communicating facts would neces- 
sarily lead to those distinct and se- 
parate pictures—antagonist pitted 
against antagonist—and allegorical 
scenes—which subsequently became 
embodied in the more distinct rbap- 
sodies which it is the fashion to call 
Homeric. Yet, observe, I do not 
say that there are no events repre- 
sented really as they took place ; for 
no one will doubt that Troy was ac- 
tually destroyed, ruined, burned; 
but the agency of the perdition is a 
metamorphosis from the facts, and 
the agents figure in a mythologically 
true, and poetically false history, 
under the disguise of foreigners and 
warriors. Enemies, indeed, they 
were to the peace and welfare of 
Troy, and with their very strong 
foreign bias, the manner in which 
themselves and their actions were 
treated by the fabulous historians, 
must cease to be a matter of sur- 
prise. I am perfectly aware that in 
coming to the detail, and minute 
parte of that wondrous tale, the 
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theory may not be palpable to the 
perception of every reader, whether 
critic or not, and thus a door may be 
opened to much valuable discussion, 
from which further light may be 
thrown upon this and eyery other 
ancient history. I am persuaded 
that this manner of painting events 
in the annals of nations has led to 
considerable and important errors ; 
for had half the wars we read of 
from the creation of the world taken 
place, the wonder would have been, 
that any were left to bury the dead 
—as was the case with the Kilkenny , 
cats, there would have been nothing 
left but the tails; yet we find the 
world peopled in flat contradiction 
to their really figurative records— 
peopled even to the terror of politi- 
cal economists and the great Mal- 
thusian nun. But lam sure of the 
pith and marrow of the theory, and 
that, with the addition of this key, 
all general, and much particular, 
ancient history will be palpable to 
every understanding. Trying its 
power upon the tale of Troy, every 
one will be certainly struck with 
some curious coincidences. These, 
I confess, upon the first examination, 
led me to look upon these records 
as prophetic, in which light 1 have 
already considered our old Nursery 
Rhymes, but I very soon abandoned 
the idea, aud accounted for the coin- 
cidences by the universality and un- 
changeableness of the features of 
human nature in all ages and circum- 
stances. This universal resemblance 
might well justify me in using the 
known phrases, and very party dis- 
tinctions of our own day; and it is 
difficult to avoid even the common 
appellations ef Whig and Tory ; for 
there were two such great parties 
in the Trojan state, and as with us, 
it was by the one of those two call- 
ing in the vulgar or third party that 
the final mischief was effected. In- 
deed, we seem fancifully enough to 
read the very names, for Troy was 
not the legitimate name, but Per- 
gama; but, in process of time, as- 
sumed that name from its more con- 
stant defenders and conservators; 
and it is curious, that Troy is Tory, 
with the traneposition of but one 
letter. So the Graii, as the opposite 
faction was long called, cannot fail 
to bring to mind the Greys of mo- 
dern date; who may be said, for a 
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much longer period than ten years, 
to have besieged our Pergama, that, 
it is feared, will ever bear the evil 
marks of the “gesta Graiorum.” 
And, taking an equally fanciful view, 
who will not be struck with the co- 
incidence, that they, after a time, 
lost this appellation, and, for some 
cause or other, probably taking the 
name of another leader, they were 
denominated Dan-aii or Dan’s men, 
and that the Troy or Tory men, as 
those who detested and defied this 
new leader, were known as Dare- 
Dans, and, for shortness, Dardans, 
Dardanidz, These are the allow- 
able sports of literature, that tend to 
relieve the mind in its laborious 
search after truth ; and, placing no 
great value upon them, I am yet 
tempted to note them, as a navigator 
would amuse the world on his re- 
turn with accounts of certain plea- 
sant and sunny islands he may have 
met with, though they have little to 
do with the main purpose of his 
voyage. Having premised thus, I 
may perhaps be pardoned if I pick 
up afew observations and circum- 
stances in the outskirts of the fabu- 
lous land; and for a while entertain 
the reader by analogies to enliven the 
truth, which would be otherwise 
bare, when stripped of its metaphor- 
ical and allegorical dress; and as I 
have found in them amusement 
amidst the toil of digging for recon- 
dite facts, I offer them as schnapps 
by the way, to be taken in a moment 
of rest, and for refreshment at the 
door-way seat of the public-house 
of history; or, to use our more elo- 
quent parliamentary language, “ to 
be drunk on the premises,” by 
no means, however, recommending 
the intoxication those noted words 
have been construed by the vulgar 
to encourage—for I would not have 
the reader staggered in his very first 
attempt to advance in the debateable 
ground of history. 

I consider the constitution of Troy 
or Pergama, to be represented by 
Helen; nay, start not at the suppo- 
sition, there are many reasons that 
lead to the conclusion. She cer- 
tainly was at least the pretended 
object of either party: both claimed 
her, and endeavoured to get hold of 
her. And it was the enmity caused 
by her transferring herself te the 
Trojan party from the Greeks or 
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Graii party, to whom it was boasted 
she originally belonged, that pro- 
duced the violent struggles in the 
state. Nor does Helen unaptly re- 
present a constitution; for, with some 
frailties, she was exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and preserved her complexion 
and youthful charms to such a won- 
drous age, that that circumstance 
alone has altogether proved her to 
be a fictitious character. Then 
though represented of so fascinating 
a beauty, it appears, from her in- 
terview with Priam and his aged 
counsellors on the walls, that 
her real merits were more reve- 
renced by the very old than the young, 
which would hardly have been the 
case, were it not that some hidden 
virtues, discernible to the wisdom 
and experience of the old, were 
figured under her personal beauty. 
It is undoubted that Helen must 
have been an ideal representation. 
For the Helen, the actual wife of 
Menelaus, was, it is well known, at 
the supposed time of the Trojan 
war, in Egypt; and to account for 
the strange perplexities, her ubiquity, 
her age, and numerous suitors (all 
clear enough by the new construc- 
tion), and to screen the absurdity of 
the narration as a matter of history, 
it has been asserted that it was only 
her +0» or image that went to 
Troy. Then, again, in the oath of 
allegiance to her, or to him who 
should legitimately possess her, 
which her father is said to have 
made all her suitors take, who does 
not see the usual homage paid to, 
and oath sworn to the observance of, 
a constitution 7 

That she did not stay with Mene- 
laus, whose very name implies that 
he was one who would rather stay 
by and court the people than her, 
is in entire accordance with the view 
taken, and we must not be surpris- 
ed, then, to find her taste inclining 
to the Parisian, nor that she some- 
times showed an inkling to return 
to her former spouse—nor that 
she should have found such good 
and sure shelter in the regal court 
of worthy old Priam—nor that, in 
their love and loyalty, the true Tro- 
jans should have fought for her to 
the end, and to have her unchanged, 
Poor, good old Priam, all the gener- 
ous, not the liberals, love his name; 
many’s the tear I have shed over it 
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in early youth. But the name, like 
every other representing any thing 
good, has been usurped, misused, 
and abused. The original significa- 
tion is doubtless the same with Pri- 
mus; it means the first, or the Prime; 
and since the days that legitimate 
royalty has become weakened, and 
taken, as it were, the second place, 
many a minister, that should be but 
the servant, has seized the reins of 
government, without either appro- 
bation of, or nomination from, as 
good a king as Priam, and appro- 
priated that name of distinction to 
himself. 

To goa little farther—Who was 
Agamemnon? Nota king certainly 
in the sense in which Priam was 
king—we must not be misled by 
later and more improper use of 
words. He is indeed called the 
© Avak avdpwy Ayauinvwv;” butavaé is not 
king—««§ xw2ns, is but a common 
sailor ; and, in more vulgar parlance, 
may but have signified the “ cock of 
the walk.” Agamemnon was the 
leader of the party, and had he been 
dead and burnt, the Whigs of Troy 
would have drunk to his memory as 
ours do to Fox's; and so the whole 
armament may be said to have been 
the marshalling, according to the 
present custom of the Graii or Whig 
party, against the Troy or Tory par- 
ty. And then again, in confirma- 
tion of what has been asserted, his 
title, Axx «dear, is very observable— 
a sort of representation of the ‘‘ So- 
vereign People,” so early is that 
assumption to be dated; the «»2ess, 
then, were nothing more than “ the 
people ;” though afterwards, in the 
Athenian republic, it was addressed 
by the orators and demagogues in 
flattery, and to imply a consequence, 
after they had assumed the whole 
power of the state; though indeed 
the Avdecs Anvaios Were the most noto- 
rious rabble-scoundrels that ever 
infested a state. Then we do not 
find — old Priam called the peo- 
ple king, or the citizen king, but the 
“shepherd of his subjects;” acu», 
not «go», implying that he loved 
them and took care of them; and 
the ts Mg:azso0——-which means “every 
inch a king.” 

The incident of Agamemnon sacri- 


ficing his own daughter is not very 
difficult of solution—and here .it 
raust be remarked that the phraseo- 
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logy of the Greek and our own lan- 
guage is so similar, that literal tran- 
slations will often surprise us with 
our own vulgar slang expressions; 
this by the way, for I will not stop 
for examples—so we find it in this 
well-known incident.— What was his 
object? the immediate answer is— 
“to raise the wind.” To raise which, 
indeed, many a statesman has sacri- 
ficed his most favourite schemes, 
the very offspring of his brains, 
like the “absolute wisdom” that 
was beat out of Jupiter’s, the very 
child of his thoughts, that he had 
cherished, dry-nursed; has even 
eaten his own words, which was the 
sole meaning of Saturn devouring 
his own children. 

And who was Ulysses? A crafty 
eloquent Whig of Troy, allegorically 
said to have stolen intothetempleand 
filched away the palladium. He must 
have been some church plunderer, a 
remover of test acts, which test acts 
protected the Trojan church. He 
is to be found in every fraudulent 
measure taking a leading part, or it 
would be better said an underhand 
part. He was a principal, too, in the 
matter of the wooden horse, the true 
meaning of which I intend to dis- 
close. 

The character of Achilles, I must 
confess, excites astonishment and 
surprise. He appears really not to 
belong to the party to which history 
has attached him, the greatest of 
warriors and a consummate states- 
man. During the greater part of 
the siege he either resists the Whig- 
Greeks, for so I must call the party, 
or obstinately keepe back his full 
power, and yet the moment he arises, 
scorning the very faction with whom 
he sides, he effects the very mea- 
sures at a single blow, which they 
never could bring about with their 
united forces, whether in or out, of 
Parliament. He is a noble and 
sublime character; and I suspect 
some one act of his, accordant to the 
views of the Whig faction of Troy, 
has placed him, in the records, on 
the side he never could have chosen 
by his taste or any one feeling of his 
nature. If I am obliged to compare 
him to any politicians of modern 
history, I should say that in the for- 
mer part of his character, when he 
broke away from his party, he re« 
sembled Burke; and in the latter 
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part of his doings, Wellington. Aud 
his statue, now pointing to the resi- 
dence of the hero of Waterloo, seems 
to claim kindred on the score of 
manly strength and virtue. He was 
a minister of singular energy and 
straightforwardness. 

To drop from the highest to the 
lowest depth—is not Thirsites the 
very beau-ideal of a Whig-Radical, 
ever, as Homer tells us, railing at 
kings with his foul mouth? and this 
shows us that this genusturpissimum 
infested poor Troy, as well as other 
places. 

There is an amusing anecdote in 
the old rhapsodies, which I would” 
not pass over, of one Glaucus (a 
Grey by translation ), who was foolish 
enough to be cheated into an ex- 
change the most stupid; the very 
armour of defence, worth I don’t 
know how many bulls’ hides, for 
one worth nothing—gold for iron, 
which famous exchange became a 
proverb to expressa foolish bargain, 
** Diomedis et Glauci permutatio.” 
He was one of those silly fellows 
that ever think new lamps better 
than old—a Birmingham manufac- 
ture, as we should say, superior to 
the old regalia. 

But I must not be tempted to re- 
view all the characters of the splen- 
did Iliad, not even the amiable 
Hector, that prototype of a true 
Conservative, shal] lead me into fur- 
ther discussion on the merits of the 
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Trojan Tories, though from the very 
depth of the heart I love and admire 
them, or to use the Virgilian phrase, 
“ Exanimatque Toris animosum pec- 
tus.” My business shall be more 
particularly with the events imme- 
diately preceding the fall of Troy, 
and then with the fall itself. And in 
endeavouring to give a rational 
account of them, I shall be guided 
solely by the narrative, as it is de- 
tailed in the Aneid, simply applying 
to it the hypothesis, that it describes 
the struggles of political parties in 
the state, and not any actual foreign 
warfare. And I shall not be, I trust, 
less intelligible, if I adopt, as occa- 
sion may offer, and as I have hitherto 
done, the denominations of parties 
known among ourselves. 

Melancholy indeed was the catas- 
trophe ; and if there be a resemblance 
of incidents or characters with those 
of our own days, let us all hope at 
least that the evil of the omen may 
be averted; and let “ Troja fuit,”— 
“Fuimus Troes,” be a warning, as 
all history ought to be, to successive 
generations. It must be observed, 
however, that Maga hereelf has, from 
the commencement of the evil times, 
uttered her warning voice, as did 
Cassandra,and, like her, has not been 
believed. May not posterity have 
to relate of us as Acneas, or Virgil 
through him, did of the unfortunate 
llium ? 


“ Trojanas ut opes, et Jamentabile regnum 


Eruerint Danai.” 


The narrative commences with a summary of the state of parties imme- 
diately preceding the final and fatal struggle, and then proceeds to the 
wicked schemes of the Whigs of Troy; nor is it without a loathing horror 
the tale is told. 


* Quanquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit : 


Incipiam. 


Fracti bello, fatisque repulsi 


Ductores Danaum, tot jam labentibus annis, 


Instar montis equum, divina Palladis arte 
ZEdificant : sectaque intexunt abiete costas. 
Votum pro reditu simulant : ea fama vagatur. 
Huc delecta virum sortiti corpora furtim 
Includunt cco lateri: penitusque cavernas 
Ingentes, uterumque armato milite complent.” 


I shall, though it is not as forcible as it should be, quote Dryden, merely 
substituting the names. 


‘I will restrain my tgars, and briefly tell 
What in our last, and fatal night befel. 
By destiny compell’d, and in despair, 

The Whigs grew weary of the tedious war, 
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And by Minerva’s aid a fabric rear’d, 

Which like a steed of mountain height appear’d ; 

The sides were plank’d with pine, they feigned it made 
For their return ; and this the vow they paid. 

Thus they pretend ; but in the hollow side 

Selected numbers of their party hide ; 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels stuff the dark abode.” 


I have given Dryden’s translation 
for rhyme; I will give a somewhat 
more paraphrastical one for reason. 
Dryden had not the key, or he would 
have done it more to the spirit of 
the truth of the original. I should 
say, then, that the Whigs of Troy, 
being quite broken in spirit by the 
glorious termination of a war they 
had always opposed, and undertaken 
by the Tories, the issue of which 
was so contrary to their expectations 
and prophecies, plan a monstrous 
scheme, a Bill, which under the 
name of Reform, is to effect all sorts 
of changes, which scheme had long 
been the Hobbyhorse of the Graii, 
or Greys, and now was to be their 
stalking-horse, to cover their, the 
Whigs, return to office, under a pre- 
tence indeed of a return to the old 
constitution. It is called a monster, 
instar Montis, strong of “ the moun- 
tain.” They boast of it as a contri- 
vance of the very Goddess of Wis- 
dom (the most pugnacious in the 
mythology), which means nothing 
more nor less than the modern cant 
of the ‘‘march of intellect.” The 
scheme is full of promises, which 


they take care to have promulgated 
every where; but they concoct the 
detail, furtim, secretly, and wonder- 
fully they kept the secret. Thus 
secretly they cram their Bill, or 
Bills (for I am by no means sure 
one only is meant, for the monster 
was moveable, wheel within wheel), 
with commissions, to be filled by 
(delecta sortiti corpora) choice 
Whigs, to fulfil their ulterior mea- 
sures; so they are said to be 
thoroughly armed. And the event 
showed that this Whig Hobbyhorse 
was not, as most are, stuffed with 
straw, but with stout bill-men, and 
bludgeon-men, and fire and fagot- 
men, with the intent indeed to over- 
throw the Tories, though they des- 
troy Troy itself. The history here 
somewhat suddenly turns to another 
point of the compass. The attention 
is directed to an old theatre where- 
on the Whigs of Troy had for many 
a year played their pranks, till they 
had brought it into a sad state. It 
seems there was an island, formerly 
a part of King Priam’s dominions, 
situated probably pretty much as 
Ireland is with regard to England :— 


** Est in conspectu Tenedos, notissima fama 
Insula, dives opum, Priami dum régna manebant : 
Nunc tantum sinus, et statio malefida carinis.” 


Its notorious character is not omitted, “ notissima fama,’ and there is 
noted a remarkable feature, its prospe:ity, when the substantial power of 
Priam remained, and subsequently its utter ruin—the bad faith of its in- 
habitants—and it is represented as just that sort of place for a wreck, and 
where the evil-disposed might drive the vessel of the state. 


‘* In sight of Troy lies Tenedos, an isle, , 

While fortune did on Priam’s empire smile, 
Renown’d for wealth ; but since a faithless bay, 
Where ships exposed to winds and weather lay.” 


The Whigs do not fail to keep 
this island in sight, as a point from 
which they might do the greatest 
mischief with the greatest impunity 
to themselves; they might have 
boasted that it was indeed ever “in 
conspectu,” for they never lost sight 
of it; it was almost their pet island 
—Island, I am almost tempted to call 


it Ireland, a name very expressive 
of its condition as a place of depo- 
sit for party wrath, where it would 
not be lost, but be in a constant 
state of fermentation, a choice scene 
for experimentalizing, and for treach- 
ery of every kind, the “ statio male- 


fida.” It is observable that hitherto 
the Whigs, who had been termed 
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Graii, are now denominated “ Duc. 
tores Danaum,’ as if they were the 
originators of the introduction of the 
Danites to the privileges of the con- 
stitution of Troy, from which they 
had been excluded. But these Dan- 
ites being once admitted, would 
have no leaders, and so domineered, 
that who but they; and at length all 
distinction is lost between them and 
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the Whigs, and thenceforth all are 
called Danai. But we must not 
forestall events—to this island they 
direct all their energies for the pre- 
sent, and by stealth stir up some old 

rievances that had either been near- 
y removed or forgotten; which is 
well enough expressed by their 
hiding themselves, or at first secret« 
ly lurking about and agitating. 


“* Huc se provecti deserto in littore condunt.” 
The Tories are deluded, thinking, that if they yield to their opponents 


in this matter of the island, they would be content therewith. 


In this 


too fond a they consent to introduce the Danites into the constitution. 


The doors 0 
porte.” 


the legislature are imprudently thrown open. 
There is a false joy upon the occasion. 


“ Panduntur 


‘¢ Ergo omnis longo solvit se Teucria luctu : 


Panduntur porte.” 


It is now that the Whigs bring to 
view their great stalking-horse, this 
‘** mountain” fabrication (certainly a 
Bill of general Reform) ; there is no 
end to their boasting of its wisdom ; 
it is the gift of very wisdom dei- 
fied; and it is curious to note the 
epithet applied to this new wisdom 
divinity, “ innupte,” unwedded; that 
wisdom which has no alliance with 
the state by church bond—unwed- 
ded to what the Whigs would call re- 
ligious prejudices, carrying with it a 


system of education called liberal, 
because excluding religion. The 
historian may well call it a destruc- 
tive gift, for all the destructives 
were delighted with it. The foolish 
people stand agape at the wonder, 
while part of the rabble enter the 
Parliament House with the Danai, 
and wonder how they should find 
themselves, where their betters 
“ certare solebant.” Then all cry 
up the Whig hobby. 


‘¢ Pars stupet innupte donum exitiale Minerve, 


Et molem mirantur equi.” 


The Whigs of Troy take advantage of this state of popular stupefaction ; 
by one means or other get possession of the public press (not the Minerva, 
as’ some might suppose ), and by fallacies, and lies, and very vulgar abuse, 
brutally attack the Tories of Troy, till themselves publicly boasted, in near- 
ly the words of the Latin historian, 


* Fudimus insidiis totaque agitavimus urbe.” 


They had then their Chronicles, and their Times, as I have before shown, 
but now we may in justice happily add, ‘“ Tempora mutantur.” The 
Times changed. The dictatorial exhortative style of the leading journal is 
well marked. 


‘* Primusque Thymeetes, (or, as some editions have it, Timates) 
Duci intra muros hortatur, et arce locari.” 


And it is with pain we are compelled to add the succeeding line— 
‘© Sive dolo, seu jam Trojx sic fata ferebant.” 


‘* Timetus first (tis doubtful whether hired, 

Or so the Trojan destiny required) 

Moved that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the monster fabric in the town.” 


Yet are there some of the public press that make an honest stand, and in 
the name of the constitution of Troy, command the whole Reform Bill to 
be sifted, and all its lurking fallacies and iniquities exposed, and its secre- 
cies laid open. 
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* At Capys, et quorum melior sententia menti, 
Aut pelago Danaiim insidias suspectaque dona 
Precipitare jubent, subjectisque urere flammis ; 
‘Aut terebare cavas uteri et tentare latebras.” 


** But . . and the rest of sounder mind 
The fatal present to the flames designed ; 

Or to the watery deep ; at least to bore 

The hollow sides, and hidden frauds explore.” 


And even in this state of things, the mass of the people are as yet divi- 
ded, and thus the whole peace of society is broken up. 
‘ _ © Scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus.” 
‘* The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noise say nothing, and in parts divide.” 


How well is the vulgar oratory of public meetings hit off. But this state 
does not last long, when the rabble are taught to understand that there is 
to be to them, in particular, a great boon. They are all up, on one side. It 
is then “ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing else but the Bill.” 

Very soon after this, the danger to the Established Church of Troy be- 
coming manifest, the clergy to a map, with their Archbishop of Troy at their 
head, and a great number of the best men of character and property, pro- 
claim to the people the imminent danger, and point out forcibly — 
ing madness and delusion, and thus the church’s conduct is describe 


“ Primus ibi ante omnes, magna comitante caterva, 
Laocoon ardens summa decurit ab arce. 
Et procul: O, miseri, que tanta insania, cives ?” 


Then a bribe to some portion of the church is spoken of, as being offered, 
under the pretence of a liberal care for them, but actually with intent to 
have a hold upon them, and so having them, as it were, by the collars, to 
rob them, and that at the special instigation of the Danites. Thus the 


church proceeds : 


‘* Creditis avectos hostes, aut ulla putatis 
Dona carere dolis Danadm sic notus Ulysses!” 


Then follows an eloquent appeal to the good sense of the people, show- 
ing that the eee danger is to themselves, that the “ roving commis- 
sions”’ concealed within the measure will in time inspect their very houses, 
and overthrow the state. 


‘** Aut hoc inclusi ligno occultantur Achivi; 
Aut hee in nostros fabricata est machina muros, 
Inspectura domos, venturaque desuper urbi ; 
Aut aliquis latet error : equo ne credite Teucri. 
Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 


Though Dryden fails, I give his translation : 


‘* The hollow fabric either must enclose 

Within its blind recess our secret foes ; 

Or ’tis an engine rais’d above the town 

To o’er-look our walls, and then to batter down ; 
Somewhat is sure designed, by fraud or force, 
Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse.” 


The historian bitterly laments that this church- blow to the measure was 
ineffectual ; had it been otherwise, says he, 


‘* Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres.”’ 


‘* And had not heaven the fall of Troy design’d, 
Or had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was said and done to inspire a better mind, 
Then had our lances piere’d the treacherous wood, 
And [lian towers and Priam’s empire stood.” 
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Next follows a character I scarcely 
know how to deal with. The exe- 
crable Sinon—whether he represents 
any individual character, or traitors 
in general, “ id genus omne,” I will 
not decide. All lying traitors have 
a strong family resemblance. I am, 
however, inclized to think that seve- 
ral real personages are hinted at in 
this one. Every word he utters is 
false; he is introduced with his 
hands tied, voluntarily tied, and that 
is a very common thing with mean 
statesmen, who arc as fast bound and 
tied, with their hands behind them 
as it were, to particular measures. 
He makes a great parade about en- 
mities towards him, is very glib 
about persecution, and such usual 
rhodomontade. He is forced by the 
Graii into the presence of good old 
Priam, who in his honesty, and to 
his cost, believes every lie he tells. 
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He has the trick, too, of going down 
on his knees, and making a mock 
prayer, with such perfidy, that it is 
shocking to think of. Then he ap- 
pears to have been a statesman noto- 
rious for saying one thing and doin 
another, who perhaps had publishe 
sentiments directly in contradiction 
to himself; again he appears as one 
put forth as the proper lying mouth- 
piece of his mischievous party. Again 
he may represent some arch-traitor 
and agitator, who — himself 
largely in the “ death’s head and 
cross-bone” system, may have pre- 
tended conspiracies against himself. 
He is all impudence, and plainly telis 
the Whigs of Troy, that their mea- 
sures had commenced with blood, 
and that their “return” must be 
secured by blood, and is quite ora- 
cular on this point, as if miraculously 
informed. 


‘* Sanguine placastis ventos, 
Sanguine querendi reditus.”’ 


There is no enumeration here made of the murders per diem, but they 
were probably not much fewer than those allowed in our days in the sister 
kingdom. They greatly increased with the introduction of the Danites. 


*¢ Quum primum Iliacas, Danai, venistis ad oras.”” 


The consummate scoundrel tells how his enemies had caught him at fault, 
and had him in their power, and confesses that he was in danger. 


‘* Eripui (fateor) leto me, et vincula rupi.” 


Though the fact was, the escape was entirely the act of the Whigs of 
Troy, for the advancement of their own wicked purposes—and he is re- 
warded—nay, perhaps some particular royal grace and precedence is noted 
in the following— 


‘* Tpse viro primus manicas atque arcta levari 
Vincla jubet Priamus.” 


Nor was there any need for the good King to add, as he did— 


© Quisquis es, amissos hinc jam obliviscere Graios, 
Noster eris.”’ 


Such a one was sure to forget his friends soon enough. Nor should he 
perhaps have asked about the Bill in that quarter ; but some say the ques- 
tions were not asked by the King himself, but by some of his confidential 
servants, who assumed the power to confer the royal patronage, and make 
a compact with the villain, “ Quze Religio.” “ Touching Religion,” shows 
clearly that there was something about that in the compact. The words are 
remarkable, and will bring to the reader’s mind the questioning on similar 
matters before committees of our House. 
** Quidve petunt—que religio, aut que machina belli?” 

His reply, commencing with an oath, is very characteristic; but why 
appeal to the “ eternal fires” (vos eterni ignes)? This must have been 
in allusion to some gener! incendiarism, at that time rife in the land. He 
calls emphatically too on the altar and the pike— 


** Vos are ensesque nefandi.” 
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The new party to which he binds himeelf, — to be successors to the 
ly and without mercy. 


Greys or Graii, for he abuses them unequivoc 


‘* Fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere jura ; 
Fas odisse viros, atque omnia ferre sub auras, 
Si qua tegunt.” 


** And grant I may 
Without a crime th’ ungrateful (Greys) betray ; 
Reveal the secrets of the guilty state, 
And justly punish whom I justly hate.” 


With what cool audacity the scoundrel talks of breaking his oaths. One 
would think there had been Papists in those days, maintaining that oaths 
are not to be kept with heretics; and, with what cowardice he tells the 
Grey Whigs he has them in his power, and threatening them with betray- 
ing their secrets. Who will be surprised if such a fellow is not bound by 
any laws, not caring a rush for his country—as if he should say to his new 
allies, “ you do my work, and I’]] do yours.” 


** Teneor Patrie nec legibus ullis. 
Tu modo promissis maneas, . . 
si magna rependam.” 


The compact being as it were signed and sealed, he enters into all the 
ulterior views of his new allies, to be carried out in as short a time as pos- 
sible ; and has the extraordinary impudence to assert, after he had entered 
into a contract by which the established church of Troy was to be destroy- 
ed, that the Whig Radical Hob>y alone would preserve the people under 
their old religion ; some have thought, ambiguously laying a stress on the 
word “ old,” 

** Populum Antiqua sub Religione tueri.” 





The consequences of these “ say- 
ings and doings” are made manifest 
as the history proceeds. The church, 
it will be recollected, was to be 
sacrificed. This is told under a very 
bold and singular imagery. As I 
showed, the church is signified by 
her high priest or Archbishop, Lao- 
coon. Through him the hostility of 
the church to all the mischievous 
measures had been marked. How is 
the mutilation of the church painted? 
We see two serpents, coming too 
across the channel, from Tenedos, 
and intertwining themselves round 


the archbishop and his two sons, the 
dearest of his family, and positively 
murdering them—and just, too, at 
the very time the priesthood were 
about to sacrifice a “ bull.’ What 
can be meant by that ?—it puzzles 
me. Perhaps it was something ana- 
logous to the Pope’s Bulls of our 
times, which the Established Church 
of Troy may have been on the point 
of annihilating by their peculiar 
energy. Hine ille lachryme ! 

The sea serpents, the monsters, 
and the tails, are surprisingly de- 
scribed. 


‘* Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta 
(Horresco referens), immensis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad littora tendunt : 
Pectora quorum inter fluctus arrecta, jubéque 
Sanguine exsuperant undas; pars cetera pontum 
Pone legit, sinuantque immensa volumine terga.”” 


“ Two serpents, rank’d abreast, the seas divide, 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide ; 

Their flaming crests above the waves they show, 
Their bellies seem to burn the seas below, 

Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 
And on the sounding shore the flying billows force.” 


The uproar, the foam, their taking possession of the land—the blood, 
the fire, the hisses, wonderfully express the utter malignity, recklessness 
of blood, fury, and frenzy of the leaders of a deadly faction, who, coming 
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from Tenedos, had determined upon the utter destruction of the Establish« 
ed Church, which they had perhaps sworn not to molest. 
‘* Fit sonitus spumante salo; jamque arva tenebant, 


Ardentesque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni, 
Sibila Jambebant linguis vibrantibus ora.” 


‘* And now the strand, and now the plain they held, 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were filled ; 
Their nimble tongues they brandish’d as they came, 
And lick’d their hissing jaws, that spitted flame.” 


It is easy to see in the monsters feeding on the priest and limbs of the 
priesthood, represented by the sons of Laocoon, that the revenues of the 
spoliated church are the food, the great sop—the limbs containing the thews 
and sinews, as revenues undoubtedly are of an establishment. 


‘* Et miseros morsu depascitur artus.” 


There is something very strange in the escape of the serpents and their 


tails. 


‘* At gemini lapsu delubra ad summa dracones 
Effugiunt, seeveeque petunt Tritonidis arcem : 
Sub pedibusque Dee, clypeique sub orbe teguntur.” 


‘* Their tasks perform’d, the serpents quit their prey, 
And to the virgin’s shrine they make their way ; 
Couch’d at her feet, they lie, protected there 


By her large buckler.” 


Here is absolution and refuge in 
the Holy Virgin, after the most bru- 
tal murder and sacrilege. And how 
strange is the “large buckler,” large 
enough to shield any iniquity. All 
this I must leave to those conversant 
in such mysteries, to the initiated. 
The shielding, however, seems to 
have been pretty sure, and doubt- 
less preeoncerted. The history far- 
ther tells us, that the people thought 


the church herein justly punished 
for their opposition to the favourite 
measure, and instantly raised the 
cry, out with the Bishops, and in 
with the Biil, and all its ulterior 
measures. Accordingly the great 
idol, the Juggernaut Reform pro- 
ceeds,—The Trojan Horse—in it 
must come, and be forced by the 
mobs into the very citadel of Troy. 
Nothing else will do— 


‘¢ Dividimus muros, et menia pandimus urbis.” 


The great wall of defence is 
forced, broken down, and all laid 
open to the rabble rout clamouring 
along, with the “ mountain” mon- 
ster. The rope to drag it forward 
is put round its neck (Oh, would it 


had been round the necks of the 
first promoters of “the movement! ”) 
which shows the pulling together of 
the unions,—the wheels are under 
its feet—in it comes. 


“ Scandit fatalis machina muros, 


Feta armis.” 


‘¢ The fatal monster mountain mounts the walls, 









Big with armed scoundrels.” 


The great Bill, the measure of mischief, designated by the Horse, is fully 
admitted into the Trojan Parliament. It is forced onwards by Unions and 
their mobs, and their rabble of boys and girls, usually put forward as 
those who may commit the greatest riot with the greatest impunity, and 
do the work of the wily. 

“ Pueri circum innupteque puelle 
Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent.” 


Had Dryden possessed the key to this history he would not have thus 
translated “‘pueri innuptzeque puelle :”— 


** Boys with chaplets crown’'d, 
And choii's of virgins sing and dance around.” 
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Every one knows how well the Latin describes the evil population of 
cities, let loose indeed to make an uproar, but very unlike choirs of vir- 
ins, ever ready for every iniquity, and if the strong expression may be 
orrowed, “to sin as it were with a cart rope.” The sacra canunt, shows 
their oaths and imprecations, in mockery of religion in setting up their 
idol, and no doubt it was with energy and delight they took hold of the 
rope. “Illa subit.” It is brought in, and not without threats, 


** Medizque miuans illabitur urbi.”’ 


** It enters o’er our heads, and threats the town.” 


The poet in this place breaks off to apostrophize his deluded country, 
contrasting her unhappy condition with her former glory. 


“ O sacred city, built by hands divine.” 


No less than four times, as the monster stood as it were on the threshold of 
the constitution, did it feel a check, and for a while did not advance ; and 
as often did internal commotion threaten arms. 


* Atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere.” 


“ Four times it stuck ; as oft the clashing sound 
Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound.” 


Does this alarm the people ?—nota whit. Their folly, their madness stands 
recorded— 

‘*¢ Instamus tamen immemores, ceecique furore, 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce.” 


** Yet mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 
Wé haul along the horse in solemn state ; 
Then place the dire portent within the tower.” 


“* Instamus.” The “ pressure from without” succeeds — regardless, 
reckless, and blind with rage, the people drag it on—and it is placed in 
the sacrata arce. 

There was no lack of prophecy to warn the people. I have before poiut- 
ed out what may be meant by the personification, Cassandra. 


** Cassandra cried, and cursed th’ unhappy hour— 
Foretold our fate; but, by the gods’ decree, 
All heard, and none belicved the prophecy.” 


Then follows an account of the foolish rejoicing and feasting, and fatal 
security. And now it is the “ Phalanx instructis Navibus ibat a Tenedo” 
all previously prepared—and Sinon lets loose the concealed scoundrels. 
Were there no guards? None upon the watch? There were; but they 
had been threatened, and are now annihilated. I will not stop to enquire 
who these guards were, or what the precise meaning of their annihila- 
tion. It is spoken of by the historian as equivalent to a slaughter. 
* Ceduntur Vigiles,” and what is the immediate consequence ? 


‘“ Portisque patentibus omnes 
Accipiunt socios, atque agmina conscia jungunt.” 


_ The gates that should have been sacredly closed are forced open—and 
how expressive are the words “ conscia agmina.” I omit the personal 
history which here follows, to pursue the general thread. Mob tyranny be- 
comes impatient of the slightest delay; they are now determined to show 
that they are “the sovereign people,” and begin to take the matter into 
their own hands. Treason no longer lurks in holes, but stalks abroad, 
calling up incendiaries to the work of revolution. 


* Tum vero manifesta fides, Danatimque patescunt 
Insidiz.” 


The frauds and practices of the another! The infuriated boast of 
Danites are made manifest. How their “glorious days,” and history 
like is one democratic revolution to records them, fires in all quarters 
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By the name “ Deiphobus ” (mean- 
ing one who feared God), whose 
palace was burnt, I am inclined to 
think the popular fury was more 
particularly directed against the 
clergy. Deiphobus was probably a 
Bishop of Troy, whose palace was 
burnt. The conflagrations are_de- 
scribed, as by an eyewitness, and 


‘“« Now peals of shouts come thund’ring from afar, 
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how exactly do they resemble those 
which revolutionary excitement pro- 
duced amongst ourselves. We may 
imagine the description to belong 
to the fires of Nottingham, Derby, 
and more particularly to those of the 
“Three glorious days of Bristol.” 
I will therefore only give the trans- 
lation of the passage from Dryden. 


Cries, threats, and loud lements, and mingled wan 
The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass’d with a wood : 
Louder and yet more Joud I hear th’ alarms 

Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms! 
Fear broke my slumbers; I no longer stay, 
But mount the terrace, thence the town survey, 
And hearken what the fruitful sounds convey. 
Thus when a flood of fire by wind is borne, 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the standing corn ; 
Or deluges, descending on the plains, 

Sweep o’er the yellow ear, destroy the pains 

Of labouring oxen, and the peasant’s gaias ; 
Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 


Flocks, fulds, and tents, an undistinguished prey ! 
The shepherd climbs the cliff, and sees from far 
The wasteful ravage of the watery war. 

Then ****'s faith was mfanifestly clear’d, 











And Danaan frauds in open light appear’d. 

The palace of Deiphobus ascends 

In smoky flames, and catches on his friends. 

Ucalegon burns next ; the seas are bright 

With splendour not their own, and shine with Trojan light. 
New clamours and new clamours now arise— 

The sound of trumpets mixt with fighting cries ; 

With frenzy seized, I ran to meet th’ alarms, 


There is nothing figurative in 
these fires—they so naturally arise 
from the preceding political condi- 
tion of affairs, and general “ move- 
ment,” that no doubt can remain as 
to their reality. From this point 
the great public measure, whatever 
it was, is to be considered establish- 
ed, carried, fixed with the horse in 
the very citadel, and bearing within 
it, as the horse is figured to have 
borne, the means of ample future 
tyranny. Henceforth the events 
are probably to be considered real 
as they are described; and | am 
afraid, poor good old Priam’s death 


Resolved on death, resolved to die in arms.” 


is not only an annibilation of his 
kingly office, but the fatal termina- 
tion of an infuriate democracy, in 
the unfortunate Troy, successful 
throughout. And now follows at 
least a partial Episcopal overthrow. 
One of the ejected Bishops, Pan- 
theus, is the first to show the altered 
state of things. By his bearing in 
with him his sacred paraphernalia, 
sacra, his conquered gods (cenanainn 
Deos, and child), whom he would 
have educated in the national faith, 
“ parvumque nepotem,” the awful 
change is shown. Such is his ac- 
count. 


“ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 


Dardaniz. 
Gloria Teucrorum. 


Fuimus Troes—fuit Ilium, et ingens 
Ferus omnia Jupiter Argos 


Transtulit: incensa Danai dominantur in urbe. 
Arduus armatos mediis in menibus astans 
Fundit equus, victorque Sinon incendia miscet 


Tnsultans,” 
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‘** Troy is no more, and Ilium was 9 town ; 
The fatal day, th’ appointed hour is come, 
When wrathful Jove’s irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to Danaan hands. 
The fire consumes the town, the foe commands, 
And armed hosts, an unexpected force, 

Break from the bowels of the fatal horse. 
Within the gates proud Sinon throws about 
The flames, and foes for entrance press without.” 


Dire indeed is the “pressure from without,” and it immediately follows 
that under it the principal warders of the state, whoever they may be, 
make but faint resistance. 

“ Vix primi prelia tentant 
Portarum vigiles, et cco Marti resistunt. ” 


“* The wardens of the gates but ill sustain 
Th’ unequal conflict, and resist in vain.” 


The revolutionary tumult becomes hourly more successful—a list is 
given of many a brave defender of the good old constitution put hors de 
combat, whose places were doubtless supplied by the ruffians said to be 
hidden in the monster’s belly. The poor old good king Priam is in danger 
—and stout are the hearts and hands ready to be raised fur his succour. 


** Protinus ad sedes Priami clamore vocati.” 
** Now clamours from th’ iavested palace ring ; 
We run to die, or disengage the king.” 
A curious fact is mentioned, yet showing what often takes place in the 
confusion of political parties. A whole band clothe themselves in the 


arms of their enemies, as a disguise, and iv that condition are slaughtered 
And, whether by accident or design, the great houses 


by friend and foe. 
of audience and public council are destroyed. 


“* Auratasque, trabes, velerum decora alla parentum, 
Deyolvunt.” 


** The gilded roofs come tumbling from on high, 
The marks of state and ancient royalty.” 


I must stay my hand, and refer 
the reader to the last scene, as de- 
scribed by Virgil, to the conclusion 
of the second Mneid. Ii is truly 
appalling. The fears of the aged, the 
wretched Hecuba, Hecuba the mo- 
ther of slaughtered princes, consort 
of the venerable Priam, to be slain 
before her, did not then move the 
hearts of the Danai to pity; nor will 
the Danan heed them. “What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? ” 


Thrice miserable was she, for she 
did survive. ‘ Stand apart, and look 
at me,” says Hecuba, in the play of 
Euripides, “as at a picture, and see 
if there ever was a more wretched 
woman.” But Priam—he had sworn 
to defend the church of Troy to the 
last; and the king keeps bis word. 
Feeble is the blow he aims—and he 
dies as he should, still clinging to 
the altar. 


“ Hee finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum 
Sorte tulit: Trojam incensam, et prolapsa videntem 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 


Regnatorem Asiz. 


Jacet ingens littore truncus 


Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus.” 


* Thus Priam fell, and shared one common fate, 
With Troy in ashes, and his ruin’d state. 

He who the sceptre of all Asia sway’'d, 

Whom monarchs, like domestic slaves, obey’d. 

On the bleak shore now lies th’ abandon’d king— 
A headless carcass, and a nameless thing.”’ 
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Oh wretched, ever to be remem- 
bered King of Troy! Pergama gone 
—and all your Asiatic dominions— 
and you yourself now but a sad 
ghost! Oh, why did you trust to 
Sinon, why did you take the traitor 
by the hand! Oh, why did you drag 
in the Fatal Horse, pregnant with 
destruction ! 

Pyrrhus, in this tragical history, is 
the one to give the death-blow to 
the venerable monarch. It shocks 
the reader that the son of the noble, 
the grand, the sublime Achilles 
should plunge his sword into the 
heart of the helpless king. This has 
much puzzled me, and I will offer 
the reader the consolation I have 
drawn from it—the hope, that the 
king’s blood was not actually shed, 
or if it was, that no real son of the 
great hero of the Drama was the 
perpetrator of the horrid act. I 
would suggest that Pyrrbus may be 
but the bold poetical personification 
of political incendiarism (which in- 
deed the very name implies), the 
natural consequence or offspring of 
some fatal measure, which with a 
manifest aversion, as the [liad shows, 
the great Achilles had been destined 
to accomplish. 

Poor Troy! How deep is the in- 
terest we yet feel inits fate! There 
is a secret mystery in that interest, 
for which it is difficult to account. 
Cities innumerable have been sack- 
ed, burned, demolished — empires 
have crumbled into dust, with the 
great Babylon and Nineveh, and who 
thinks of them, who cares for them? 
None but some solitary trayeller, 
scraping their ashes with his mat- 
tock, as if he would dig their graves 
anew, rather to divert his own en- 
nui, than move him to any touch of 
tenderness. Even the genius of 
Martin, grasping in his hand, by a 
perverse fatality, the besom of de- 
solation for the pencil of light, with 
all his rage and range of art, cannot 
revive one feeling for them, nor re- 
move the veil of oblivion, which his 
efforts do but thicken into impene- 
trable darkness. But Troy has a 
hold upon our affections ever. How 
much more should it engage our 
thoughts, when, the key having un- 
locked the mystery of the fatal 
chamber, we read the incantations 
of the fiend of ravage, and can trace 
the plottings, the disloyalties, the 
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treacheries of the factions that rent 
the splendid robe of its monarchy, 
and trampled its honours in the dust. 
Troy, then, still flaming to the ima- 
gination, is a beacon and a warning. 

I have now, I trust, as I undertook 
to do, satisfactorily explained this 
curious history; that is, not only 
cracked the nut, but given a taste of 
the kernel; if it be bitter, itis but 
such as kernels in a hard case gene- 
rally are. Were I professor of his- 
tory at either of our universities, 
how would my discovery be lauded! 
but I have no right to contemplate 
any such personal advancement— 
and this is a doubting age. If there 
be any, then, that will not accept this 
as a serious developement of a most 
precious fragment of ancient history, 
let them at least give me credit for 
an invention which they may apply 
elsewhere to their own more entire 
satisfaction. The invention at least 
is new, and that is something now- 
a-days, when nothing but whatis new 
goes down; though I think, by the 
by, Lhave fully shown that there is 
‘nothing new under the sun.” If 
my object had been simply to amuse 
the idle, I might have treated the 
subject ludicrously, yet perhaps as 
truly; but it would have been less 
worthy of the solemnity of truth. 
Temptations, indeed, easily fall in 
the way. I might have rivalled 
BB. in my written caricature of the 
Trojan Horse—have ridiculed the 
idea of the wooden “ mountain’ 
subverting an empire. I might have 
raised a“ horse laugh” at the ex- 
pense of a certain Ministry—have 
shown the assuming head, with one 
ear forward to receive rumours, the 
other backward to receive orders 
from the tail, the whole head, in- 
deed, inclining that way; the nos- 
trils neighing sedition, the open 
mouth as if instinctively ready to be 
bitted. I might have shown, that if 
the head had little capacity, that of 
the belly was enormous—have joked 
upon the inflation within being mis- 
taken for the “ pressure from with- 
out.” I might have taken hold of 
the tail, and shown all its purposes, 
—a rudder to the head, to hold the 
crupper, without which the rider 
might not keep his seat, and as a 
whisk to blind the public eyes with 
its filthy sweep. I might have 
shown the unions in the legs, and 
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the democracy in the hoofs -—the 
fore-feet ready to start on any move- 
ment, the propensity of the hinder 
to throw out. I might have shown 
the natural use of the fore-lock and 
fetlock. I might, indeed, have made 
such a beast of it as would have out- 
done the great Parisian elephant, 
intended to water all Paris. I might 
have stuck a horn in his head, and 
have exhibited him as the veritable 
unicorn fighting with the old lion for 
the crown. Then, again, with regard 
to Achilles, had I been drawn aside 
from the gravity of my purpose by 
the common fascination of a joker 
or punster, I might have shown that 
he never would have done as he did, 
nor roused himself to the fatal act, 
had it not been for his friendship 
with one whose name began with 
Pat — indeed whose name was 
strangely compounded of Pat and 
Rock—Patrocklus—and have infer- 
red that he was the undoubted Hi- 
bernian captain. I might have in- 
dulged largely in such matters of 
mimicry, but I scorn to trifle when 
nothing is to be gained by it. Be- 
sides, unfortunately for me, the field 
is occupied—the champion chosen. 
If the King be curtailed of his jester, 
his Ministers are not. Theirs has 
succeeded to the emoluments of the 
office, and they take care, in the spi- 
rit of the age, it shall not be quite a 
sinecure; and I could not have been 
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a candidate, though three hundred 
per annum is a tempting bait for 
any endeavour. But I have never 
shocked decency, religion, and mo- 
rality, and loyalty, by balderdash, 
ribaldry, and Jampoons upon royal- 
ty, and these things are now every- 
thing, and obtain L.300 per annum. 
It is good pay—but the fool is ever 
the cleverest fellow of the company, 
and receives the largest salary ; and 
so every thing advances. “ Mss 
Mugoy rgortgav,” say the great ones,— 
that is, give him L.300 per annum. 
Presto, tis done. “ suas Magov rgoe 
vspov,” say they again, with another 
meaning, and off he goes his round 
to amuse with his buffoonery, and 
interline his wit with the praises of 
his employers. Well, the fool is not 
amiss, though he write Mxges to his 
name, and the King gives him his 
escutcheon; and let him wreath it 
with his motto, “ Tom Foolery for 
ever,’ and he shall not have my 
envy, though he gather golden opi- 
nious, dangle a patronised and pa- 
tronising appendage to the peerage, 
and ride in the same coach with the 
King’s Minister; but then he must 
dine with the rabble, and act low 
buffooneries for their amusement ! 
That is a horrid penalty—so I am 
well content with my more serious 
employment in writing this Key to 
the “ Trojan Horse,” and forswear 
motley. 





A CHAPTER ON THE TROUBADOURS, 


Watst but little was known of the 
Troubadours it was scarcely to be 
expected that they should be pro- 
perly appreciated; it was but natural 
that having no sure guides to direct 
them, numbers would speak of 
them from imagination rather than 
knowledge, and at that time it would 


probably have been a subject of/ 


surprise to many had it been demon- 
strated to them, as has since been 
done, that this class of poets, whose 
local habitation and nature seemed 
to depend so much upon the imagi- 
nings of their admirers, were in rea- 
lity to be considered and judged of 
as the creators of a national litera- 
ture, which burst into life, flourished 
and withered away in a shorter time 


than most literatures have taken to 
struggle through a sickly and blos- 
somless infancy. The origin, pro- 
gress, and decadence of this lite. 
rature, all of them marked with 
very peculiar features, entitle it 
assuredly to no inconsiderable share 
/of our attention; and the Trouba- 
dours themselves deserve to be bet- 
ter known than they are, even since 
perseverance and talent have broken 
the bonds of their long sleep, and 
they now speak to us as they spoke 
to their contemporaries, whether in 
sorrow, in anger, or in the passionate 
accents of devoted love. They de- 
serve to be better known, not only 
as the successful exemplifiers of the 
rules by which the literature they 
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had created was distinguished, but 
also on account of the influence 
which they exercised over their own 
age, and the peculiar character they 
impressed upon it, and because the 
form, and sometimes the spirit, of 
their poetry may still be recog- 
nised in the poetical literature of 
the South of Europe. Their poe- 
try is not a mere collection of 
songs in praise of beauty, nor fan 
ciful repetitions of a lover’s prayers 
and complaints; they lived for the 
world as well as for their mistresses, 
and many an indignant satire, many 
a bold remonstrance do they address 
to the great ones of the earth when 
they overstepped the bounds of mo- 
deration and reason; often do they 
lash the vices of their age, and they 
tear the veil as unsparingly from the 
faults of the proudest prelate and 
the clergy, as from the meannesses 
and tricks of the poorest joglar. 
They lay before us the times in 
which they lived, in their strength 
and in their weakness: their love, 
their pride, their constancy, their 
valour, their desire of fame, the 
luxury of the princes and nobles, the 
recklessness of the knights, the am- 


bition of some, the injustice of 
others, and the superstition of all, 
rise up before us, as by the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand, when we read 
their animated and natural descrip- 


tions. The chief part of the poetry 
that has descended to us is essen« 
tially lyrical, not only in its form, but 
because it is the expression of the 
feelings of the heart; the detail of 
the love and anger, the joys, the 
hopes, the fears of the singer, all of 
which are presented to us with little 
or no extrinsic ornament,and depend 
for their success on the natural and 
vivid expression of the feelings them- 
selves. They owe nothing to classical 
literature as to form, and there are 
very few passages in which they can 
be supposed to be indebted to it for 
an allusion. Nor is this ignorance of 
classical literature to be regretted ; 
itis surely far better that they should 
have spoken as their heart prompted 
them—that out of its fulness should 
have gushed those strains which 
found a ready echo in the bosom of 
every one of their countrymen, than 
that they should have engaged in a 
vain etruggie to imitate that which 
they could never hope to rival, and 
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which, instead of wafting them ina 
bolder flight through a purer ether, 
would probably have caused them 
to sink into slavish imitators, or 
mere distorters, instead of standing 
forth fair and free, as the creators 
and fosterers of a new and national 
poetry. One of themselves has said, 


** That song can be of little worth, 
Which has not in the heart its birth.” 


And accordingly it is by addressing 
themselves to the heart that they 
seek to produce the desired effect; 
and many of their pieces, without 
doubt, owed their reputation very 
much to the delicacy and tenderness 
with which the natural feelings of 
the mind were portrayed. Many 
of them, and especially Bernard del 
Ventadour, have drawn some very 
beautiful comparisons and striking 
illustrations from objects in nature; 
but even in the amatory poems in 
which such ornaments might be sup- 
posed to be in their fittest place, 
they seem rather to trust to a faith- 
ful and vivid picture of their own 
feelings, than to any lustre they 
might have derived from other 
sources; and to this very cause we 
may probably attribute that unifor- 
mity in the contents of their poems, 
which cannot fail to strike even the 
least observant, and which has often 
been adduced as one of the faults 
and deficiencies of the whole litera. 
ture. 

We are not entitled to find fault 
with the simplicity of their ideas, 
nor with the peculiar views they may 
take on particular subjects, to blame 
them, for that would be in fact to 
assume that we had aright to expect 
from them more than what the times 
they lived in rendered possible. We 
can therefore, in justice, only find 
fault with that which was at variance 
with those rules of art which form 
the first principles of all poetry, and 
which were, in consequence, as 
much binding on them as on the 
poets of an age of the highest men- 
tal culture. It is, for example, 
looked upon as necessary, according 
to these principles, that a poem 
should express an idea, and that all 
its portions should contribute to the 
representation of it, in order that an 
harmonious whole may proceed 
from the artful blending of several 
separate parts. This appears to be 
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founded on principles on which the 
existence of poetry depends, and is 
a law, therefore, common to all times 
and countries; the troubadours con- 
sequently acknowledge this law also, 
and in the majority of instances are 
extremely rigid in their observance 
of it, with exception, of course, of the 
Tornada or Envoi, as the Trouvéres 
called it, and which must be excused 
as a departure from acknowledged 
rules indeed, but one which was 
sanctioned, or rather rendered neces- 
sary, by custom. Howeverremarkable 
many of their poems are for this 
artist-like blending of parts, to form, 
as it were, a spire of harmony for 
the proper expression of the idea 
which pervaded them all, it must be 
confessed that examples do occur in 
which the mixing up of extraneous 
matter troubles and disturbs the ne- 
cessary unity of idea; this is parti- 
cularly remarkable in some cases 
where the poet, without any apparent 
necessity at all, suddenly strikes off 
into another unconnected subject, 
and thus occasions the greatest con- 
fusion in the whole poem. It can- 
not, for example, be considered 
otherwise than faulty, when Pierre 
Vidal, in the midst of a song dedi- 
cated to the expression of his feel- 
ings as a lover, at once bursts from 
his amorous contemplations, and en- 
deavours to excite the kings of Spain 
to make war against the Moors ; and 
then, having given vent to his warlike 
enthusiasm, returns again to busy 
himself with the praises of his mis- 
tress. It may indeed be advanced, 
that this erratic mode of composition 
was known by a peculiar name, and 
thus, in some degree, sanctioned; but 
as the rules of good sense and good 
taste are immutable, the name of 
Sirventes-chanso, though it mightgive 
the semblance of a legal stamp to 
the composition, never could in rea- 
lity make it any thing better than 
base metal. However various the 
opinions of different persons may 
be as to the poetical merit of the 
remains of the Troubadours, there 
can be but one as to their utility in 
an historical point of view; for it 
may be confidently asserted, that 
whoever wishes to investigate tho- 
roughly the history of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, will find it 
of the very greatest importance to 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the 
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works of these poets, especially that 
part of them which treats of the 
events which happened in their own 
time, and in which they very often 
bore no inconsiderable share. Of the 
Troubadours some are the ancestors 
of families which now occupy a 
distinguished place among the no- 
bility of France, others belong to 
families now extinguished, but for- 
merly illustrious and powerful ; 
many, such as Bertrand de Born, 
and Folquet de Marseilles, played 
an important part in the politics of 
their time; and the boldness they 
showed in their writings was not 
put to shame by their conduct in the 
field. It is remarkable, that in an 
age in which the barrier between the 
nobly born and those of ignoble 
birth seemed insurmountable, even 
to valour, that such should be the 
admiration for the Troubadour, and 
such the value set on his strains, that 
the ignobly born poet—and there 
are many instances of it—walked 
among princes and nobles, in many 
respects on the footing of an equal, 
often reverenced as their instructor 
in the art of song, and that the 
noblest and most lovely ladies were 
proud to number among their suit- 
ors men whom, but for the fame of 
their poetry, they would have passed 
over with disdain. From its origin, 
as well as in its essence, this litera- 
ture is chivalric, knights and nobles 
were its creators, kings and sove- 
reign princes its patrons. We can- 
not trace it from its first fountain, 
but the earliest of its productions 
which have descended to us, though 
not equal in intricacy of rhyme or 
excellence of language to the strains 
of the most finished masters, betray, 
however, no signs of a language or 
literature struggling into light, but 
wear the appearance rather of hav- 
ing already attained to a very great 
degree of elegance and stability. 
Indeed, though later poets do no 
doubt surpass the earliest in their 
management of a more artificial and 
elaborate system of versification, and 
move somewhat more easily in their 
self-assumed fetters, yet the language 
itself appears to be inall respects the 
same, and the only difference is inthe 
manner in which more experienced 
poets manage materials in almost 
every respect exactly similar to those 
which their predecessors had at their 
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command. It is certainly possible 
to trace the language for nearly 300 
years previous to the appearance of 
the first troubadour whose poems 
we possess, but it is from him that 
we must date the first origin of a na- 
tional literature; it had before been 
collecting its resources, and concen- 
trating its energies, betrayed occa- 
sionally only by some bright gleams, 
but at length it bursts out, river-like, 
at once with multitudinous smiles 
from the place of its hidden nativity, 
and flows on in a broad and deep 
stream from the first moment it 
reaches the broad light of day. The 
literary history of the troubadours 
has of late years received its share 
of attention from men well qualified 
to adorn and illustrate every sub- 
ject of which they treat, and thus 
has the history of the language been 
investigated, as well as that of the li- 
terature, and both have been relieved 
from a vast deal of uncertainty and 
obscurity, which, though not impene- 
trable to the man of patient research, 
was yet extremely forbidding to the 
general reader. If we divide France 
into two unequal portions, by draw- 
ing a line from between La Rochelle 
and Lucon, to the end of the lake of 
Geneva, we shall then have a pretty 
accurate idea of the extent of the 
provinces in which the Langue d’oc 
and the Langue d’oil were respec- 
tively spoken. In the southern divi- 
sion, the Langue d’oc was the na- 
tional language, and there we find 
the birth- place of almost all the trou- 
badours. Nor was the language con- 
fined to France exclusively, for it 
was prevalent in Aragon, Catalonia, 
Murcia, and Valencia, and the Balea- 
ric isles, and, according to the asser- 
tion of Bastero, was preserved there 
in a certain degree of purity even in 
his day (1724). The troubadours 
themselves always call their language 
lengua romana, or simply romans ; but 
when speaking of it, as contradistin- 
guished from that language used by 
the Trouvéres, it was not unusual to 
designate them as Langue d’oc and 
Langue d’oi], as may be seen from 
the lines of Bernat d’Auriac, which 
are also remarkable in the original 
for the lively and harmonious mea- 
sure in which they are written; they 
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form the first stanzas of a sirventes, 
composed on occasion of an expedi- 
tion of the French into Catalonia in 
the 13th century, and may be ren- 
dered as follows :— 
*‘ Our King, whose fame is bright as day, 
Will now display 
His flag on high : 
By sea and land shall, by my fay, 
The * Flowers have sway. 
Well pleased am I, 
For Aragon shall see aright 
How France can fight. 
And Catalans, mean but polite, 
Shall see the Flowers, Flowers of a root 
of glory, 
And they shall lear in Arago, 

Oil and nenil instead of oc and no.” 
The name troubadours, which we 
give indiscriminately to all the poets 
who wrote in this language, was in 
fact an appellatien only belonging 
properly toa classof them; they were 
divided into trobadors, nom. sing. 
trobaire, from trobar, to invent, as 
voulns from vose—and joglars, a cor- 
ruption probably of joculatores, used 
in the Latin of the middle-ages in the 
sense of a kind of actor or buffoon. 
If, therefore, we make poetry a crite- 
rion, in one respect all troubadours 
must have been upon an equal foot- 
ing, since, to entitle them to that 
name it was necessary that they 
should compose their poems them- 
selves; joglars, on the contrary, 
though they did sometimes compose 
and repeat poems of their own, were 
not by any means obliged to do so, 
and fulfilled their calling more effec- 
tually by repeating, not only the sir- 
ventes or other poems of celebrated 
troubadours, but all kinds of histo- 
ries and adventures, of which a great 
number were current, and formed a 
sort of common good, and at the 
same time a distinct and very im- 
portant part of the literature of the 
country. One or more of the jog- 
lars usually attached themselves to 
some celebrated troubadour, and act- 
ed in a manner as his publishers, by 
travelling about the country and re- 
peating his newest or most popular 
poems. They were obliged to possess 
a certain knowledge of music, as it 
often fell to their lot to set to music 
the verses of the troubadour who 
happened not to be himself conver- 
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sant with the art; and it was also ne- 
cessary that they should play on se- 
veral kinds of instruments, as no 
poem, long or short, was ever repeat- 
ed without an accompaniment, and 
particular instruments were proba- 
bly looked upon as forming the most 
appropriate accompaniment for par- 
ticular kinds of poems. 

Indeed, in a poem still extant on 
the duties of a joglar, an enumera- 
tion of at least ten different kinds of 
instruments is made on which he 
was expected to play, besides a long 
catalogue of romances and histories 
which he was to be ready to repeat. 
Of joglars there were many grada- 
tions, from him who trode close on 
the heels of the troubadour, to him 
who, a professed buffoon and moun- 
tebank, was accustomed to imitate 
the singing of birds, to tumble, to 
jump through hoops, who carried 
apes about with him and made them 
dance, omitting nothing which might 
give him popularity amongst the low- 
est rabble, and whose life was gene- 
rally as wy as his calling was 
ignoble. From such as these, and 
the ignominy which attached itself 
to them, the term joglar came to be 
considered as one of reproach, and 
the troubadours were particularly 
anxious to eschew the term, which 
in the time of Guiraut Riquier, who 
flourished between 1250 and 1299, 
and consequently when the sun of 
the literature was already beginning 
to go down, had begun to attach it- 
self to the whole race of poets. Ina 
oe composed about the year 1275, 

e addresses himself to the Kin 
Alphonso, the 10th of Castile, be- 
seeching him to interpose his autho- 
rity on this very subject; and, 
after giving a short account of the 
origin of both classes, and the essen- 
tial differences which he considers 
to exist between them, he says, 
speaking of the poets of his own 
time— 

** But in Provence they are 

Called each and all joglar, 

For which great, causeless shame 

The language is to blame.” 
There was, without doubt, a great 
difference among trobadors, if we 
measure them by worldly circum- 
stances. The kings, princes, and 
owerful nobles, who both patron- 
sed the art de trobar, and exercised 
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themselves in it, were unquestion- 
ably, as men, though not as poets, 
vastly superior to those persons of 
bright minds, but slender means, 
who looked to their bounty for their 
subsistence; but such dependence, 
the cause of honour to the patron, 
cast not the shadow of disgrace on 
him whose sweet strains repaid a 
thousand fold whatever gifts might 
be lavished upon him. In allusion 
to the common custom of attaching 
the name of joglar to all who occu- 
pied themselves with poetry, as also 
in reference to the opinion that there 
were gifts which might be accepted 
without causing dishonour, Sordel 
says, in a poem against a person 
whose name is not mentioned, 
** That he calls me joglar with wrong is 
fraught, 
He follows others, but crowds follow 
me 
I give and take not—he takes and gives 
nought, 
But spends it on himself, whate’er it be. 
Nothing I take which could cause me 
dishonour, 
But spend what mine is, seeking fur no 
gifts.” 
We can define three very essential 
points in the history of this poetry 
with tolerable accuracy, the periods, 
namely, of its developement, its 
bloom, and its decadence. The first 
may be fixed from 1090 to 1140, from 
which latter period till 1251 it at- 
tained its highest degree of excel- 
lence, and from 1250 it continued to 
decline, till the song of the trouba- 
dours ceased. entirely about 1290. 
It is certain that the Provencal lan- 
guage wasstill used for poetry long 
after this last period, but about that 
time it ceased to be the vehicle of a 
poetry formed according to rules of 
art, such as the poetry of the trouba- 
dours ever had been. The first half 
of the second period may with jus- 
tice be called the golden age of the 
troubadours. Bernard de Venta- 
dour, Bertrand de Born, and Arnaut 
Daniel represent its spirit in the 
various directions which it took. 
The poetry of that period was re- 
markable for the enthusiasm of its 
spirit and the excellence of its.form ; 
the poet also filled a more honour- 
able place in the estimation of his 
contemporaries than at any subse- 
quent period in the history of his art. 
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Bernard of Ventadour, though of ig- 
noble birth, was rendered so cele- 
brated by his songs, that Eleanor of 
Guienne and other noble ladies, re- 
ceived his homage with pleasure, and 
in the genius of the poet forgot the 
lowly condition of the man. Ber- 
trand de Born was a warrior and a 
polftician as well as a poet, and the 
hand that could confer immortality 
with the pen was not less ready to 
wield the lance in the field as a 
knight should. Turbulence and 
strife were to him as the breath of 
his nostrils, and Dante has given 
him a place in his Inferno, as the 
disturber of harmony between the 
son and the father. He turned not 
aside from his path even before our 
lion-hearted Richard himself, but 


withstood him to the uttermost, 


though deserted by his confederates 
and exposed alone to his fury. This 
excellence both as a troubadour and 
knight cou!d not be disregarded by 
one who was himself so celebrated in 
both capacities, and a reconciliation 
tovk place, which ended in an endu- 
ting friendship between these con- 
genial spirits. To Arnaut Daniel ac- 
crued the signal honour of great 
praise both from Dante and Pe- 
trarch. It would be most presump- 
tuous to pretend to dissent now from 
the opinion of such men, but at least 
this much may be confessed, that 
though his poems could not have 
been passed over without notice, on 
account of his remarkable manner, 
yet, to judge from those which 
have descended to us, we should 
scarcely have raised him so highly 
above many of his contempora- 
ries whose labours have not been re- 
warded with such a meed of praise, 
the more especially as he cannot 
even be looked upon as the inven- 
tor, though he may claim honour 
as the perfector of that peculiar 
manner of writing —That there is 
much beauty in those pieces which 
we do possess, it would be vain to 
deny; but there is a perpetual re- 
currence of enigmatical expressions, 
newly-formed words, strange quib- 
bles, and forced constructions, which 
too often obscure the thought; be- 
sides, there are alliterations carried 
to excess, singular and difficult 
rhymes, hard forms, and verses of one 
syllable, which throw great difficul- 
ties in the way of the reader's enjoy- 
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ment, and detract proportionably 
from his enthusiasm for the poet. 
He particularly prided himself in 
the use of the most difficult and un- 
usual rhymes, and in the complete 
mastery which he possessed over 
them ; and though he was reproach- 
ed for this by some of his contem- 
poraries, it cannot be doubted that 
many, probably the majority of them, 
looked upon this very faculty as the 
corner-stone of his fame, and were 
content to lavish that praise on the 
somewhat cumbrous garment which 
a more correct taste would have 
taught them to reserve for the living 
beauty of the thought alone. Let 
us not forget, however, in this, as in 
every other case in which we sit 
down to pronounce judgment on the 
poetry of the troubadours, that their 
works must of necessity appear be 
fore us under the most unfavourable 
circumstances,—it is like looking 
through a theatre by day-light, the 
illusion has vanished, the music 
sounds no more, the lights are ex- 
tinguished, the excitement cannot 
be recalled, the gorgeous dresses ap- 
pear as tinsel, the fairy bowers, the 
splendid palaces, where are they ? 
We see daubed scenes and rent can- 
vass, and turn from them with dis- 
gust. Let us be more just to the 
troubadour; let us remember that 
we judge of his poetry stripped of 
every thing that could conceal a 
fault or interest our sympathies in 


‘its behalf—that we are ignorant of 


the pronunciation of the language 
—that the language itself presents 
difficulties which continually arrest 
our progress—that we view these 
productions sternly, and calmly, and 
coldly, which were - first chanted 
forth before the noble and the brave 
and the beautiful, enhanced by all 
the aid that appropriate music and a 
practised voice could give them— 
that, in short, they cannot speak to 
our hearts as they did from their 
own to those of their contempora- 
ries. As one of themselves has said, 
“ They are now come to the cold 
time, to the season of frost, and 
snow, and hail, and every bird is 
mute, and every bough in the thick- 
ets is dry, nor shall flower nor leaf 
grow there, nor the nightingale sit 
and sing till the year awakes in 
May.” For them the year cannot 
awaken in May ; we have the boughs 
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dry and hard, but there is sap in 
them, and life, which only requires 
our fostering care and some warmth 
of enthusiasm to reward us with 
leaves, and blossoms, and fruit. Itis 
certain that the great Dante did ad- 
mire Arnaut Daniel in the highest 
degree ; he calls him the poet of love, 
as he had called Bertrand de Born 
the poet of arms; and after pointing 
out many of his songs as deserving 
of praise for different excellences, 
he acknowledges that he himself was 
his imitator in that particular dispo- 
sition of rhymes which is known by 
the name of séstina. Accordingly, 
in the Purgatorio Guido Guinicelli 
not only calls him 7/ miglior fabbro del 
parlar materno, but talks slightingly 
of them who think that quel di Le- 
most, namely, Guiraut de Borneil, 
surpasses him. We must, however, 
observe, that when Dante praises 
him, he does so not only for the pre- 
eminence of his versi d’amore, but 
also for that of his prose di romanzi. 
Of the worth of these latter, we have 
unfortunately no means of forming 
an opinion. On these, however, a 
very great part of his fame was un- 
doubtedly founded. They were not, 
as the name would seem to import, 
prose romances, but poems parta- 
king more of the epic than the lyric 
character; they were histories or 
narratives in verse of more simple 
quality, both as to form and lan- 
guage, than that used in the versi 
d’amore ; and, therefore, better cal- 
culated for the narration of events. 
There is a conjecture, but it is forti- 
fied by a considerable body of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that Arnaut 
Daniel was the author of the ro- 
mance of Lancilotto, and that he 
narrated come amor lo strinse, and was 
thus the means of discovering to 
Francesca de Rimini and her lover 
Paolo the ardent love they bore 
each other. Another romance of his, 
which had for its subject the adven- 
tures of Rinaldo, is mentioned by 
authors, which proves, that though 
lost to us, it must have existed very 
long after the age of the poet him- 
self. It may be right to mention, 
that the opinion which so long 
confined the literature of Provence 
and the efforts of the trouba- 
dours exclusively to lyrical poetry 
is quite erroneous. The investiga- 
tions of learned men have proved 
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quite satisfactorily that what are 
called romances, probably both in 
prose and verse, were most accep< 
table to the people at large, were 
eagerly listened to by audiences 
both high and low, and formed a very 
considerable and favourite part of the 
literature of the country. Several of 
these still exist in manuscript, and 
Raynouard has given a list of many, 
which can be proved to have existed 
at one time, though probably they 
have long since perished. One, Li 
Romans de Ferabras, was published 
not long ago from a manuscript in the 
Wallerstein library by Immanuel 
Bekker; and the best of the others 
will probably also find some learn- 
ed knight, undismayed by dust or 
darkness, to break their long sleep 
and usher them forth into life and 
light. It was as necessary for the jog- 
lar who wished for popularity, to be 
able to repeat these romances, as to 
commit quickly to memory all the 
new love ditties or sirventes of the 
troubadour to whom he had attach- 
ed himself; even these long poems 
were recited with an accompani- 
ment of music. It would be vain to 
enter here into the enquiry, whether 
the merit of originality in this de- 
partment belongs to the trouvéres 
or the troubadours; we have not the 
means of forming a well-founded 
opinicn at present, from the want of 
published materials; and the mere 
coincidence of title, or the pro- 
bability that both drew many of 
their adventures from some com- 
mon stock, would hardly suffice to 
entitle us to award the palm to either 
of the parties. For example, in 
this very romance of Ferabras, there 
are many passages strikingly similar 
to others contained in the epopees 
of the literature of Northern France; 
but such similarities might very 
easily occur when the poets were 
treating of subjects which formed a 
sort of common good to poets of all 
countries, without making it neces- 
sary for us to tax either the one or 
the other with servile imitation. It 
can answer no very good purpose to 
make out the pedigree of every 
poetic image, or of each event ina 
poem, as if all such inventions must 
have sprung from one root only, and 
as if it was as necessary or agreeable 
to know the age of a metaphor, or 
of an adventure, as to be assured of 
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that of our wines or our. families, 
as is beautifully said in the preface 
to Christabel, ‘‘ There is amongst us 
a set of critics who seem to hold 
that every possible thought and 
image is traditional; who have no 
notion that there are such things as 
fountains in the world, small as well 
as great; and who would therefore 
charitably derive every rill they be- 
hold flowing, from a perforation 
made in another man’s tank.” As 
might be expected, in a literature in 
which form was looked upon as so 
essential to poetry, there were a 
great many different kinds of poems, 
each appropriated to some peculiar 
subject, and the form of which it was 
necessary, or at least more proper 
and usual, to observe when treating 
of that subject. The three great di- 
visions are the love-song, or chanso, 
the sirventes and the tenzo. The 
sirventes was either used as a ve- 
hicle for satire, politics, or moral ad- 
monitions; but, as has been obser- 
ved, the boundaries are not always 
attended to, and the poet sometimes 
mixes up the story of his love with 
his satire or abuse of his enemies, or 
even with his political diatribes. 
The tenzo, as the name denotes, was 


a contest, a sharp encounter of the 
wit between two poets. It assumed 
the name of torneyman when there 
were more than two disputants. Any 
subject gave rise to it, as there is 
probably none on which two people 
who set their minds to it may not 


dispute. They were probably often 
composed on the spur of the mo- 
ment; nor is it wonderful that two 
practised poets should be able to do 
this with ease; but they were also 
very often composed by the contend- 
ing parties, the one answering the 
stanza of the other by one similar to 
it in metre, and almost always ending 
in the same rhymes, in which he en- 
deayoured to rebut or ridicule the 
arguments of his antagonist. The 
judgment on the merit of the per- 
formance of the contending parties 
was pronounced sometimes by a 
single judge, sometimes by a sort of 
tribunal consisting of several per- 
sons, either men or women. There 
is, however, nowhere any mention of 
a court consisting of more than three 
members. The questions which 
formed the subject of the tenzo were 
often such as these: Which are the 
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greatest, the joys or the sufferings of 
love? Anoble knight loves a fair lady, 
who returns his love; but he has ne- 
glected to visit her for such a length 
of time, that he knows for certain 
that if he does visit her again, she 
will renounce hisfriendship. Should 
he remain in this condition, or see 
her again to lose her ?—A husband 
is aware that his wife has a lover. 
The lady and her lover are acquaint- 
ed with this fact. Which of the 
three is in the most difficult posi- 
tion ?—Such is the spirit of many 
of the questions which formed the 
subject of these poetical disputes. 
Some there are which evince much 
laxity of morals, and which would 
not bear translation. The following 
is a specimen of a tenzo between 
Blacatz and Rambant, who flourish- 
ed about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century; it may serve to show 
more plainly how this sort of poem 
was constituted. 


‘* Say, Rambant, shall a noble dame, 
In secret, love you tenderly, 

Or for your greater fame, shall she 
Before the world confess her flame; 
But give nought but the name of lover? 

Acknowledge your defeat, unless 
From what you hear the truth you 
guess, 
And what is best at once discover. 


** Blacatz, I can with ease decide, 
What in such case the best would seem, 
Like a true lover I should deem 
It happier far than all beside 
To taste delight with her I cherish, 
All silently unheard-of quite ; 
The fame is nought without delight, 
For unrequited love must perish. 


** Of men withsense, Rambant, each one 
Will hold this a most foolish scheme, 
To fvols alone it wise may seem ; 
Since, for enjoyment’s sake alone 
You spurn fame which would last for 
ever. 
For this at least you can’t deny, 
That fame will often soar so high, 
That actions could approach it never. 


** Blacatz, I feel the liveliest bliss, 
When, brilliant with a thousand charms, 
My lady nestles in my arms ; 
And when she greets me with a kiss 
The world has not a greater pleasure. 
Ah, how then can a foolish lie 
Hope all my reasons to defy? , 
Fact excels fancy beyond measure. 


‘¢ Ah, Rambant, when upon the sward 
One in fair course has cast a knight, 
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Avails it if there be in sight, 
None to praise or to reward ? 
Honour when hid is useful never, 
Nor is a noiseless blow, I ween, 
Nor a carbuncle without sheen, 
Nor sightless eye, nor tongue mute ever, 
‘¢ Blacatz, in truth this is my mind, 
T love the fruit and not the flower, 
And that the great gifts on me shower, 
Rather than pay me with the wind, 
No promises will long detain me, 
Ever with her I most adore; 
Unless the time of trial o’er, 
With love’s whole bliss she seek to gain 
me. 


Such was the tenzo, varying of 
course in its subject, and receiving 
its colour from the taste and talent 
of the disputants, being sometimes 
conducted with spirit and wit, at 
times playful, at times sarcastic, and 
at other times being filled with vain 
conceits, and carried on in a manner 
as little calculated to arrest the at- 
tention or amuse the mind of the 
reader as if it had been a real law- 
suit, carried on before no imaginary 
tribunal. The judges, to whom the 


decision as to the merits of the plead- 
ings of the parties was referred, 
were accustomed, we are told, to 
give a formal deliverance, ‘which 


was to be acquiesced in without ap- 
peal by the parties, of the decisions 
of these judges, One example only 
has been handed down to us, and it 
in truth seems probable enough, that 
on the greater number of tenzos no 
solemn judgment ever was pronoun- 
ced at all, either because the nature 
of the subject did not in ali cases re- 
quire it, or that the interest taken in 
the contest was not sufficiently vivid 
to render a formal appeal necessary. 
The judgment which we do possess 
was given ina contest between Guil- 
lem de Mur and Guiraut Riquier, 
and the subject of their tenzo was 
this, “ which of two mighty nobles 
most deserve commendation, he 
who distributes largesses to his vas- 
sals and allies, to the exclusion of 
strangers, or he who gives every 
thing to strangers, and forgets his 
own people?” After the pleadings 
on both sides have been concluded, 
the judge gives his decision as fol- 
lows :— 


* Guillem and Guiraut have given to me 
in charge 
Of the Tenzo to judge, just ended now. 
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Alike ingenious both your reasons flow, 
For the two lords whose gifts alike are 
large. 


* Guillem lauds him who gives to stran- 
gers more 

Than to his own, and has good reasons 
shown ; 

And Guiraut, him who does good to his 
own, 

But on the stranger sets right little store. 


** We have ta’en thought that we may 
judge aright, 

And therefore say it should to all be 
known, 

That bounty merits praise where’er it 
light, 

But is most noble ’mongst our own men 
thrown.” * 


All the poetry of the troubadours 
which we have hitherto had occa- 
sion to mention, was divided into 
stanzas, subject to particular rules 
of versification, and assuming a pre- 
scribed form as it were when treat- 
ing on particular subjects. The words 
chant — chantar — chanso — son. 
net, and coblas, were all employed 
to signify a love ditty, which was to 
be set to music andsung. The planb, 
or complaint, was usually composed 
in lines of ten or twelve syllables, 
was divided into stanzas, and was 
apparently sung as well as the other. 
It was employed to lament the loss 
or celebrate the memory of a friend, 
a lover, or a benefactor. Of the 
tenzo we have already spoken, it 
was written in lines of various 
lengths, but still never less than 
eight syllables. The title of partimen, 
jocx partitz, and partia was applied 
particularly to those tenzos which 
took their rise from some ques- 
tion concerning love. Having point- 
en out the more prominent features 
and principal divisions of the poetry 
of this literature, it would exceed 
the bounds of so brief a notice as this 
to enter more particularly into the 
minute sub-divisions which a more 
extensive illustration would render 
necessary. The most minute and suc- 
cessful investigations into the me- 
chanism of the poetry, and the nature 
of the language have been conducted 
toahappy termination by Raynouard, 
Schlege), and Diez, whom it is suffi- 
cient to name to call forth ex- 
pressions of admiration and delight ; 
admiration for the manner in which 
they have discharged the very diffi- 
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cult labour they undertook, and de- 
light that the troubadours and their 
works should have excited the at- 
tention of men, who, to the very 
highest reputation as critics, unite 
the accurate and patient research of 
the historian, and the genius and 
fancy of the poet. The love of the 
troubadour as such, was in many 
cases very much what a Frenchman 
of the present day might call un 
amour de convenance et de raison; it 
was an affair rather of the under- 
standing than the heart. The poet 
sought out for himself a lady whens 
beauty would form a fit subject for 
his verses, and enhance their value. 
The lady, however high her rank, 
or however brilliant her beauty, 
would not be unwilling that both 
should be enshrined in the lays of 
the poet, which were dispensed 
far and wide, which were eager- 
ly sought after and treasured up 
by her own and the neighbour- 
ing countries, and gifted her with 
immortality in return for her smiles. 
Jaufre Rudel celebrated the charms 
and painted his admiration of a lady 
whom he never saw, except, as the 
story goes, when at the point of 
death; and many others, no doubt, 
were, in the first instance at any 
rate, as much moved by the acknow- 
ledged beauty and high station of 
the objects at whose feet their songs 
were presented, as by the irresistible 
workings of that passion which is 
said to muke a play of confounding 
ranks and levelling all distinctions. 
If this supposition be correct, it 
will account in some degree for 
the uniformity and strange quib- 
bles and conceits which per- 
vade many of these ditties ; be- 
cause in these cases it is probable 
that the author was rather employ- 
ed in imitating the contortions of 
passion than actuated by any head- 
long and irrepressible feeling. There 
is a class of. songs, however, which, 
though perhaps not always of an 
origin as innocent as many of the 
others, are yet remarkable for great 
simplicity, both of form and expres- 
sion, and for the vein of real tender- 
ness which runs through them. 
These were called albas or morning 
songs, and were peculiar in their 
form, inasmuch as every stanza had 
a burthen or refrank of one line, in 
which the word alba (early dawn) 
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never failed to occur. They were 
consecrated to one particular object, 
a nocturnal meeting of two lovers, 
and in some cases are supposed to 
be sung by the lady mourning that 
the approach of day should tear her 
lover from her arms, or by the lover, 
who was as emphatic in his lamen- 
tations at the rising of the day-star ; 
and sometimes by a friend who 
watched over his friend’s safety, 
warning him to fly from the embrace 
of his mistress, for of a certainty the 
light in heaven was breaking. In 
these pieces we find a‘ mixture of 
tender sentiment and unaffected 
melancholy which but rarely occurs 
in the same degree in other compo- 
sitions of the troubadours. In the 
following specimen the first stanza 
is part of the prayers which the 
watchful friend afterwards says he 
had been offering up all the night 
long for his friend’s safety; in the 
other stanzas he wakens and warns 
his friend, and in the last the friend 
himself speaks, apparently so intoxi- 
cated with happiness as to be dis- 
posed to bid defiance to any jealous 
interruptions, and to disregard the 
warnings of his vigilant friend. 


* Oh! glorious King, oh, true and 
changeless light ; 
Almighty Lord, who rulest day and night! 
May it please thee ta shelter and defend, 
For since twas night I have not seen my 
friend, 
And soon will break the dawn. 


“ Whether, sweet friend, thou’rt sleeping 
or awake, 

Rouse, rouse thee now, for soon the day 
will break ; 

For I can see the star that brings the day 

Shine in the east with still increasing 
ray, 

And soon will break the dawn. 


“ Singing, sweet friend, I bid you sleep 
not now, 

The glad birds carol, and from bough to 
bough 

Through the wood flutter, seeking out 
the morn ; 

Ah, lest the jealous come, I fear and 
warn, 

That soon will break the dawn. 


** Oh haste, sweet friend, and to the 
window fly 

And scan yourself the appearance of the 
sky, 
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Thus how untired my watch is will be 
known, 
Neglect it, and the danger is your own, 
For soon will break the dawn, 


«“ My gentle friend, e’er since we parted 
there 

I have not slept, but knelt in ceaseless 
prayer, 

And still the Virgin Mother have be- 
sought 

That back in safety you might soon be 
brought, 

And soon will break the dawn. 


* Ah, my sweet friend, at that stone seat 
hard by 

You bade me stand, nor ever close an eye, 

But watch untiringly the whole night 
long, 

And now you hate my presence and my 


song, 
For soon will break the dawn. 


“ Sweet, gentle friend, such happiness is 
raine, 
I would no dawn, no day might ever 
shine ; 
The loveliest she that woman ever bore 
Lies in my arms, and thus I care no more 
For jealousy nor dawn.” 


These albas, as well as many mo- 
ving incidents in the eventful his- 
tories of the troubadours them- 
selves, will serve to show but too 
well, that however in some cases 
the poet may have been rather 
allured by interest, or incited by 
vanity in his choice of an object 
to whom he could consecrate his 
poetry, it is very apparent, that in 
numberless others the voice of pas- 
sion alone was listened to, and that 
the lax morality of the age, the burn- 
ing sun of the south, and still more, 
the wildly throbbing hearts and boil- 
ing blood of its children, hurried 
both knight and lady into impruden- 
ces, if notinto sins, which, in our own 
age, and in our colder clime, many 
are ready enough to condemn, but all 
donot refrain from imitating. The fol- 
Jowing alba is supposed to have been 
written by a lady, whose name has 
not been preserved. Raynouard has 
given a translation of it in the second 
volume of his collection of the re- 
mains of the troubadours, and praises 
it for its delicacy and tenderness, as 
well as for its plaintive tone. The 
following is a translation in rhyme. 
The first stanza is a sort of intro- 
duction to the scene by the poet, in 
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the others the lady speaks, but in the 
last the poet again appears, and eulo- 
gizes the beauty and constancy of the 
matchless lady. 


** In a fair garden ‘neath the hawthorn 
tree, 
A lady clasps her lover tenderly, 
Hark ! the watch cries, the dawn, the 
dawn I see! 
Oh God! Oh God! why comes the 
dawn so soon ? 


‘* Ah! would that night for ever here 
would stay, 

And from my arms neught tear my love 
away ; 

And thus the warder see no dawn nor 
day, 

Ob God! Oh God! why comes the 
dawn so soon ? 


* We'll kiss, sweet friend, as slow we walk 
along 
That mead, where birds for ever vie in 
song ; 
Joy, joy is ours, spite of the jealous throng, 
Oh God! Oh God! why comes the 
dawn so soon? 


“In the lone garden a new sport we’ll 
make, 

Where birds with ceaseless song the echoes 
wake, 

Until the warder the sweet spell shall 
break, 

Oh God! Oh God! why comes the 

dawn so soon ? 


“ The gentle breezes of the Summer night, 
Blow o’er my love’s fine form and face 
of light, 
And from his breath I quaff draughts of 
delight, 
Oh God! Oh God! why comes the 
dawn so soon ? 


‘¢ Matchless the lady, beautiful and 
kind; 
No eye that sees her to her charms is 
blind, 
But one alone is in her heart enshrined, 
Oh God! Oh God! why comes the 
dawn so soon ?”” 


Bertrand de Lamanon flourished 
about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury. The Provencal notice of his 
life is brief enough, as it only in- 
forms us that he was the son of Pons 
de Brugeiras, that he was a cour- 
teous cavalier and of pleasing con- 
versation, and that he composed 
many excellent and agreeable love 
poems, and also many sirventes. Of 
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one of the former we shall give a 
translation. He mingled much in the 
politics of hie time, for he was a 
baron of considerable power, and his 
sirventes are directed, sometimes 
in praise, oftener in reproach and 
discontent, to the Count Raimond 
the Fourth, who was his overlord. 
The following poem by this warlike 
baron is also an alba ; the lover hears 
the warning voice of the warder, and 
tears himself from the arms of his 
lady-love, how reluctantly, he him- 
self shall say. . 


** A knight was sitting by her side 
He loved more than aught else beside, 
And as he kissed her, often sighed, 
Ah, dearest, now am I forlorn, 
Night is away—alas! ’tis morn. 
Ah, woe! 

Already has the warder cried— 
Up and begone, ’tis now bright day— 

The dawn has passed away. 


“ Ah, dearest love! it were a thing 
Sweet beyond all imagining, 
If nought could'day or dawning bring 
There, where, caressing and caressed, 
A lover clasps her he loves best. 
Ah, woe! 

Hark! what must end our communing ! 
Up and begone—’tis now bright day— 

The dawn has passed away. 


‘ 

/ Dearest, whate’er you hear, believe 

That nothing on the earth can grieve 

Like he who must his true love leave ; 

This from myself I know aright. 

Alas! how swiftly flies the night. 

Ah, woe ! 

The warder’s cry gives no reprieve— 

Up and begone—’tis now bright day— 
The dawn has passed away. 


**T go! farewell, sweet love, to thee, 
Yours I am still where’er I be. 
Oh, I beseech you, think on me, 
For here will dwell my heart of hearts, 
Nor leave you till it’s life departs. 
Ah, woe! 
The warder cries impatiently— 
Up and begone !—’tis now bright day— 
The dawn has passed away. 


** Unless I soon to you can fly, 
Dearest, I'll lay me down and die, 
So soon will love my heart’s springs dry. 
Ah! soon will I return again, 
Life without you is only pain. 
Ah, woe! 
Hark to the warder’s louder cry ! 
Up and begone—’tis now bright day— 
The dawn is past away.” 
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Such are specimens of a peculiar 
species of poetry among the trouba- 
dours, which, if we err not, is of a 
very pleasing description ; another 
kind, which also has been much 
praised by the admirers of this lite- 
rature, isthe romance, of which, how- 
ever, unfortunately, very few speci- 
mens have been preserved. One of 
thosewhich still remainis from the pen 
of Marcabrus, who was for a timesup- 
posed to belong tothe later poets, but 
has now been restored to his proper 
place by Diez, who agrees with the 
two Provencal lives in fixing his ca- 
reer as poet from about 1140 to 1185. 
He was, when an infant, found at the 
door of a rich man, and never was it 
known who he was nor whence he 
came. He studied long under a 
troubadour called Cercamon, till he 
himself also began to compose poems. 
He was feared every where on ac- 
count of his malicious nature and 
propensity to satire, and was killed 
in consequence, by some noblemen 
whom he had traduced. According 
to the second account of his life, he 
was the son of a poor woman, called 
Maria Bruna, and came from Gas- 
cony. It is worthy of remark, that, 
contrary to the spirit of his age, and 
the essence of the poetry which he 
cultivated, this poet not only made 
no secret of his aversion to the fair 
sex, but openly boasted that he had 
never loved nor been loved by any 
woman. The romance in question 
shows us the Crusades in a light quite 
different from that in which the poets 
of his age usually viewed them ; we 
see here not the glory to be reaped 
by the brave, not the religious enthu- 
siasm that hurried them away, re- 
gardless of every tie—the poet speaks 
not of this; but he paints the wreck 
of the affections, the fearing, longing, 
hoping, but still withering hearts 
which they left behind: The Crusade 
mentioned is that which was under- 
taken by Louis VII., moved by the 
eloquence and piety of St Bernard. 
The poet finds a young lady by the 
side of a clear fountain, sitting under 
a tree covered with blossoms and 
full of singing birds; he thinks she 
is enjoying the scene and the fresh 
spring, but is undeceived, as the 
translation of the romance itself will 
show. The last stanza may recall to 
some the passionate exclamations of 
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Biirger’s Leonora, in answer to the 
pious admonitions of her mother. 


“ Where the fount falls in crystal showers 
On greenest grass and opening flowers, 
Beneath a tree’s wide-spreading shade, 
In springtide’s richest bloom arrayed, 
And filled with birds of sweetest tone, 

I found her silent and alone 

Whose heart for me seems turned to stone. 


“ A maid with every beauty stored, 

The daughter of that castle’s lord, 

And when I thought she would rejoice 

At the fresh green and glad birds’ voice, 

And that young spring once more drew 
near, 

And she my merry tale would hear, 

At once and sadly changed her cheer. 


** Hot tears gushed quickly from her eyes, 
And her fair bosom heaved with sighs ; 
*O, Lord, she cries, this world’s great king, 
From you, alas! my sorrows spring. 
The shame you suffered makes my ill 
For this world’s best and bravest still 
Go to serve you—but "tis your Will. 


‘ € For yoursake leaves me my best friend, 
In whom my joys begin and end; 

Ah! what but wo is left me here, 

The pining heart and frequent tear ? 
Ah! wo to thee, King Louis, wo! 
From whom the cruel mandates flow 
That gave my heart so rude a blow.’ 


“© T, when I heard her make such moan, 
Appreached the fount so pure and lone, 
And, ‘ lady, too much grief,’ said I, 

* Will pale the cheek and dim the eye; 
Despair not, grieve not, sink not new, 
IIe who with verdare clothes the bough 
Can give you peace and joy enow.’ 


“ ¢ Sweet sir,’ she said, ‘ I surely feel 
That God can all my sorrows heal 

Ta that new life beyond the grave, 

For sinners he delights to save ; 

But stiil on earth my love I lose: 

The dear one even can I excuse 

That he so far to roam should choose.’ ” 


Among the many great names 
which add lustre to the poetry of 
the troubadours, none makes the 
heart thrill and beat like the mention 
of the lion-hearted Richard; he, the 
first among knights, the bravest 
among the soldiers of thecross, bears 
also a high rank among the poets of 
his time. Two sirventes only are 
extant, which are said to have been 
composed by this patron of song and 
light of chivalry, and as both of them 
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are written in the Langue d’oil, but 
one in Provencal also, it becomes 
difficult to decide in which language 
they were originally written. That 
Richard should have written in 
Provencal, as he without doubt often 
did in French, has no improbability 
in it ; that the patronand friend of the 
troubadours should have made use 
of their language, is, on the contrary, 
a very likely event, and Richard in 
doing so, was but adding one bright 
name to a list of kings and princes, 
under whose fostéring care the lite- 
rature, like the orange-trees of their 
own climates, bore the richest fruits, 
at the same time that it was co- 
vered with the most delicate blos- 
soms. In the sirvente which exists 
in Provencal, Richard does not ap- 
pear before us as the hero, before 
whose strength and valour a host 
might have quailed—he sings not as 
the enamoured knight, rejoicing in 
the woes he was enduring for the 
sake of his lady’s love—nor as the 
mighty monarch, making even his 
poetry answer some political end— 
he writes not amid the flower of the 
world’s chivalry, with bright eyes 
and lovely faces raining influ- 
ence upon him—he is no longer 
the gay, the ambitious, the proud, 
and the fortunate—he writes from a 
prison ina foreign land ; the iron has 
entered into his soul. Hope deferred, 
though it could not break his mighty 
spirit, has cast a veil of sadness 
around it; and his great heart, dis- 
daining all useless complaints, 
without reproaching his lukewarm 
friends, or execrating his remorse- 
less and narrow-minded enemy in 
the second winter of his captivity, 
pours forth its sorrows in a strain 
extremely simple and plaintive, and 
only the more touching from the ab- 
sence of every thing like exaggera- 
tion, either in ornament or expres- 
sion. 


“ Ah! certes no prisoner will tell his tale 

Fitly, unless as one whom woes befall ; 

Still as a solace song may much avail— 

Friends I have many, yet the gifts are 
small— 

Shame! that because to ransom me they 
fail 

I’ve pined two years in thrall. 
** But all my liegemen in fair Normandy, 


In England, Poitou, Gascony, know 
well 
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That not my meanest follower would I 
Leave for gold’s sake in prison-house to 
dwell— 
I reproach neither kinsman nor ally, 
Yet I am still in thrall. 


“* Alas! I may as certain truth rehearse, 
Nor kin, nor friends, have captives and 
the dead ; 
*Tis bad for me, but for my people worse, 
~If to desert me they through gold are led : 
After my death twill be to them a curse 
If they leave me in thrall. 


«“ No marvel, then, if I am sad at heart, 

Each day my lord disturbs my country 
more ; 

Has he forgot that he too bad a part 

In the deep oath which before God we 
swore ? 

But yet in truth I know, I shall not smart 

Much longer here in thrall.” 


Where the talent for poetry, and 
the admiration of its professors, was 
so widely diffused, it was not to be 
expected that no female hand should 
be stretched forth to pluck the lau- 
rels which all deemed so honourable. 
It could not be that they who so 
universally inspired the song should 
themselves fail, if, stepping down 
from the lofty pedestal on which the 
admiration of their countrymen had 
raised them, they too struggled for 
the honours of which all were am- 
bitious, and to the beauty and fasci- 
nation of the woman sought to add 
all the fame of the poet. According- 
ly, we find, in more than oneinstance, 
that ladies composed poems in a 
manner which called forth the ap- 
plauses of their countrymen, and 
that they rivalled some even of the 
best of the troubadours. Of these 
the Countess of Die is one, and by 
no means the least celebrated. The 
song of hers, of which we shall give 
a translation, has had the good for- 
tune not only to have been admired 
by her contemporaries, but also to 
have attracted the well-merited 
praise of those who are best ac- 
quainted with this language and lite- 
rature. This elegy is certainly re< 
markable for the tender and passion- 
ate manner in which the feelings of a 
wounded and susceptible heart have 
been poured out. Where so much 
depends on the grace and delicacy 
of the expressions themselves, as 
well as on the sentiments which they 
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clothe, a translation offers a poem to 
the readers under the very greatest 
possible disadvantages. The principal 
and prominent features may indeed 
be transferred, but all the slight 
shades, the delicate touches, which 
constitute the very essence of beauty 
in such compositions, must inevi- 
tably be lost, or, at the very best, so 
faintly rendered, as to be almost 
entirely deprived of their effect. 
Acknowledging these difficulties, 
which we can indeed see, but alas! 
not hope to overcome, we present 
the elegy on the bad faith of a lover, 
composed by this lady. We have 
preserved the same form of stanza 
as the original, and have disposed 
the rhymes in the same manner; 
but in this poem, as in almost all 
the more carefully written pieces of 
the troubadours, all the stanzas ter- 
minate in the same rhymes, and in 
the same order as those of the first. 
We have avoided this additional diffi- 
culty, which we could not well cope 
with. 

** Of that I would not, I alas! must sing, 
He whom I love has caused me such deep 

pain ; 
For though I love him more than earthly 
thing, 

My love and courtesy but mect disdain, 
And beauty, merit, wit, are all in vain. 
But I must mourn as hopelessly and long 
As if I wittingly had done him wrong. 


* Tt comforts me, sweet friend, to think 
that never 

Have I ’gainst you in word or deed 
transgress’d ; 

More than Seguis Valens* I loved you 
ever, 

And that my love surpasses yours 1’m 
bless’d, 

For you are worthier far, O dearest, best. 

You’re proud to me in conduct, speech, 
and air, 

But to all others kind and debonaire. 


“ It marvels me, sweet friend, that you 
can feel 

Towards me that pride which cuts me to 
the heart ; 

‘All wrong it were that any dame should 
steal 


Your love from me, whate’er may be her : 
art ; 

And never let the memory depart 

Of what our Jove once was: Mother divine! 

Forbid that coldness sprang from fault of 
mine. 





* Seguis and Valensa were the hero and heroine of a romance of that day. 
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“ Your prowess, which all others hold so 
dear, 

Your fame, disquiet me with their bright 
shine, 

For not a lady, whether far or near, 

But will, if e’er sbe love, to you incline. 

But you, sweet friend, ah! well might you 
divine 

Where beats the heart more tender than 
them all : 

Forget not former vows, whate’er befall. 


** Much should, pure fame, much should 
desert avail, 

My beauty much, but truth and love far 
more ; 

Therefore send I this song to bid you 
hail, 

And in your ear my thoughts and hopes 
to pour. 

I fain would know, O friend that I 
adore, 

Why you to meare ever harsh and cold; 

Is’t pride or hate, or think you me too 
bold ? 

All this my message bears, and this beside, 

That many suffer from excess of pride.” 


We have already had the opportu- 
nity of showing, by specimens of some 
poems, that illicit love was a vice not 
foreign to the age of the trouba- 


dours. In the life of the poets which 


we are now about to give from a 
Provencal original, we shall see that 
in their vengeance as well as in their 
love the men of that time were souls 
made of fire, and children of the sun, 
with whom revenge was virtue; so 
much 80, that in this instance at 
least, the atrocity of the revenge 
makes us forget the faults, and pity 
the fate of the unfortunate and erring 
victims. There are two accounts of 
the life of Guillem de Cabestanh, 
both written in Provencal, and in 
the principal points agreeing well 
with each other. We follow the longer 
notice, both because it is more cir- 
cumstantial in some particulars, and 
because it almost seems to have been 
worked up into a kind of novella, 
which, both in prose and verse, were 
very frequently related by joglars or 
others, at the entertainments of the 
great, and even to assemblages of the 
people. The old Provencal account 
of the life and tragic fate of this 
troubadour begins as follows :— 

“ Raimon of Rousillon was a noble 
knight, as you well know, and had to 
wife the Lady Morgerie, of all 
bright dames at that time living the 
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most lovely, and the most renowned 
for pure fame, manifold excellences, 
and all courtesy. It so happened 
that Guillem de Cabestanh, the son 
of a poor cavalier who owned the 
castle of Cabestanh, came to the 
court of Raimon, and presented him- 
self to him to see if it should please 
him to receive him in his court as 
page. Monsegnor Raimon, who saw 
that he was handsome and amiable 
in appearance, bade him welcome, 
and prayed of him to dwell at his 
court. He therefore took up his 
abode there, and comported himself 
so agreeably, that great and small 
loved him; and so much did he in- 
gratiate himself with all, that Mon- 
segnor Raimon commanded that he 
should be page to the Lady Marga- 
rida his wife, and so it was done. 
On account of this Guillem endea- 
voured to distinguish himself both 
by word and deed ; but, as it fre- 
quently happens with regard to love, 
it came to pass that love began to lay 
rude siege to the heart of my lady 
Margarida, and heated her fancy ; 
and such was the delight that she 
teok in Guillem’s appearance, and 
in every thing that he said and did, 
that one day she could not resist say- 
ing to him—Tell me now, Guillem, 
if a noble lady appeared to love you, 
would you dare to love her in re- 
turn ? Guillem, who was already in 
some degree aware of her passion, 
answered her quite frankly—Yes, by 
my troth, lady, if I were sure that 
the appearance was true. By St John, 
said the lady, well have you answer- 
ed, and as a man of noble mind 
should; but now I would fain prove 
you whether you will be able to 
know and to distinguish of these ap- 
pearances, which are true and which 
not? When Guillem heard these 
words he said—Lady, according to 
your good pleasure so be it. And 
he began te muse deeply on this 
occurrence; and presently love got 
dominion over him, and infused into 
his heart those thoughts which he 
imparts to his votaries, and from 
that time forth he became a servant 
of love, and began to compose ditties 
most pleasing and merry, and 
abounding in the tenderest songs, 
with music, most delightful to her 
in whose honour he sang. And love, 
who gives those who serve him their 
rewards when it happens to please 
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himself, chose to recompense him 
for the service he had performed; 
and he filled the heart of the lady so 
entirely with thoughts of love, that 
she never ceased by night nor by 
day from recalling to herself and 
thinking over the excellencies and 
accomplishments which had been so 
abundantly lavished upon Guillem. 
And one day it happened that the 
lady being alone with Guillem, said to 
him, Tell me now, I pray you, Guil- 
lem, have you yet been able to judge 
of my looks whether they be true or 
false? Guillem answered, Lady, as I 
trust in God, I assure you that from 
the moment I devoted myself to 
serve you, there never entered into 
my heart a thought but that you 
were the best that ever was born, 
and most full of all truth, both in 
words and looks ; that I believe now, 
and shall believe all my life. And 
the lady made answer, | tell you, 
Guillem, as God shall succour me, 
that never by me shall you be de- 
ceived, nor shall your hopes be in 
vain; and s0 saying, she stretched 
out her arms and sweetly embraced 
him in the chamber where they were 
both sitting, and from that moment 
their mutual love gained fresh 
strength. But no very long time 
elapsed before malicious people, 
whom may God punish, began to 
talk about this love affair, and to give 
their interpretations of the songs 
which Guillem composed, saying 
that he wrote them to gain the favour 
of my Lady Margarida. And they 


went about talking so long back- 
wards and forwards, that at the last 
it came to the ears of Monsegnor 


Raimon. Sorrowful was he, but at 
the same time in grievous anger that 
he should thus lose the companion 
he so dearly loved, but most of all 
on account of the dishonour laid to 
his lady’s charge. It one day hap- 

ened that Guillem went out to 

awk, and took no one with him but 
a single squire, and Monsegnor Rai- 
mon enquired for him and asked 
where he was, and a varlet belong- 
ing to the castle told him that he 
had gone out to hawk, and the same, 
as he knew it, told him in what di- 
rection. Instantly went Raimon and 
armed himself with concealed wea- 

ons, and having caused his horse to 

e brought, he rode away towards 
the spot where he had been told that 
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Guillem might be found; and after 
he had ridden for some time he 
found him. And when Guillem saw 
him approach he maryelled greatly, 
and began to forbode evil; but he 
went forwards and met him, and 
greeting him, said, My lord, this isa 
welcome moctiag, but what make 
you thus alone ? Because, said Mon- 
segnor Raimon, I have been seekin 
for you that I might divert myse 
along with you. Have you taken 
ought? Little, my lord, for I have 
found but little; and the proverb, as 
you well know, says, that he who 
finds but little should not expect to 
take much. Let us pass from this 
subject, said Monsegnor Raimon, 
and by the allegiance you owe me, 
give me a true answer to all the 
questions that I shall put to you. By 
my word, said Guillem, if it be pos- 
sible for me to answer you, my lord, 
you shall certainly hear the truth. I 
wish you to make no reservations 
whatever, said Monsegnor Raimon, 
but that you should tell me exactly in 
every particular that which I shall 
ask you. My lord, since it so pleases 
you, said Guillem, ask me, and I will 
tell you the truth. And Monsegnor 
Raimonasked him and said, Guillem, 
as you trust in God, and would pre- 
serve your good faith, tell me if you 
have a lady in honour of whom you 
sing, and the love of whom fills 
your heart ? Guillem answered, how, 
my lord, could I sing of love if my 
heart were not full of it? Know 
then, for a certainty, that love has 
me entirely in his power. That, said 
Raimon, I can readily believe, for 
otherwise no man could sing as 
sweetly as you do; but I would will- 
ingly know, if it pleases you to tell 
me, who your lady is. Ah! my 
lord, for the love of God, said 
Guillem, consider what it is that 
you ask of me; know you not that it 
is a man’s duty to conceal the object 
of his affection; have you not heard 
what Bernard de Ventadour says,— 
In this, at least, my sense I show, 
That when one asks my true love’s name, 
I lie to him and feel no shame. 
It is no proof of sense, I know, 
But of childishness and madness, 
When a man enjoys love’s gladness, 
That he should lay his heart to any bare, 
Who cannot serve nor aid the wishes 
there. 
But Monsegnor Raimon would not 
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be contented, and swore that -he 

would aid him in all things concern- 

ing his love to the uttermost of his 

abilities ; and so much and so con- 

stantly did he press him to confide 

in him, that at last Guillem, who 

was placed in the most embarrassing 

situation by the other’s importu- 
nity, after much reluctance, said 
to him, Know then, my very good 
lord, that I am enamoured of the 
sister of the Lady Margarida, your 
wife, and that we have already inter- 
changed pledges of affection. My 
heart is now Jaid open to you, and 
I therefore beseech you to aid me 
as you best may, or at the least, not 
to allow ought that I have said to 
work to my prejudice. Take my 
faith and my hand, said Raimon, for 
I swear to you, and willingly renew 
my pledge to aid you to the utmost 
extent of my abilities; and he most 
solemnly pledged himself. And when 
this was done, Raimon said, Come, 
Guillem, let us go together and visit 
your lady-love, for she is near at 
hand. Most willingly, said Guillem; 
I pray you let us go thither at once. 
And upon this they struck into the 
road that led to the castle of Liet, 
and when they arrived there, they 
received a warm welcome and a 
merry from Robert de Tarascon, who 
was the husband of the Lady Agnes, 
the sister of the Lady Margarida. And 
the Lady Agnes herself greeted them 
most kindly; and Monsegnor Raimon 
took the Lady Agnes by the hand and 
led her into her chamber, and they 
both sat down together on the bed, 
and Monsegnor Raimon said to her, 
Tell me now,I pray you, my fair 
sister, by the faith you owe me, do 
you feel love towards any one? And 
she answered him that she did. And 
who is it? enquired he. Then she 
said, you shall never hear from me, 
the more especially as it concerns 
you in no wise. At last, however, 
his importunity was so great, that 
she confessed to him that she loved 
Guillem de Cabestanh; and this she 
said because she saw that Guillem 
was troubled in aspect and lost in 
sad thoughts; and as she well knew 
how entirely he and her sister loved 
each other, she trembled lest Raimon 
should have discovered the whole 
affair, and be cherishing evil inten- 
tions towards Guillem. This an- 
swer, however, elevated Raimon to 
the height of happiness ; and the lady 
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told her husband how she had con- 
ducted herself in this matter ; and he 
approved of it highly, and told herthat 
she had done well, and gave her his per- 
mission to do or say every thing that 
might be needful to release Guillem 
from his present embarrassing situa- 
tion. That did the lady right wil- 
lingly, and called Guillem into her 
chamber by himself ; and he remained 
80 long with her that Raimon fancied 
she was now recompensing him for 
his long devotion to her. And well 
pleased was he that it was so; and he 
began to think that the reports con- 
cerning Guillem which had come to 
his ears were devoid of foundation, 
except in the malice of those who 
first spread them abroad. The lady 
and Guillem came forth from the 
chamber, and supper was prepared, 
and right merrily and with much 
pleasure did they all sup together. 
And after supper the lady caused 
beds to be prepared for them both, 
near the entrance to her chamber, 
and by the dexterous management of 
Guillem and the Lady Agnes, Raimon 
was more and more convinced of 
their mutual intelligence. On the 
morrow they breakfasted in the 
castle with great merriment; and 
after that they took their departure 
homewards, after an affectionate 
leave taking. As soon as Raimon 
had it in his power he left Guillem 
and went to his wife, and told her 
all that had taken place, as he had 
seen, between Guillem and her 
sister, which grievously afflicted the 
lovely lady the whole night long; and 
the next morning she summoned 
Guillem to her presence, and re- 
ceived him ill, calling him false and 
treacherous; and Guillem right 
humbly besought her to hear him, 
and to pardon what he had done; 
and when he had in some degree 
appeased her, he told her all that had 
happened, word for word, conceal- 
ing nothing from her. But, notwith- 
standing all that he could say or do, 
love had too great sway over the 
heart of the Lady Margarida to allow 
her to rest contented till she sent for 
her sister Agnes, and found that her 
story agreed in every particular with 
what Guillem had already told her; 
and then she acknowledged that in 
this matter he was without blame. 
After this the lady told him and com- 
manded him to compose a song 
which should show that he loved no 
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Jady saving only herself, and, in con- 
sequence, he composed the song 
which begins as follows :— 


** The thoughts of mirth 
That love so oft gives me, 
Lady, give birth 
To many songs for thee,” 


Raimon thought that this song ap- 
plied more particularly to his wife, 
on account of the stanza which ends 
with these lines— 


*¢ All that I do from fear, 
Take in it’s better sense, 
E’en when I’m far from hence.” 


And while he was brooding over his 
dishonour, and in gloomy silence me- 
ditating plans of revenge, he recalled 
various circumstances and the many 
reports of curious and evil-minded 
people, so that the thoughts of the 
laughter of the world, which he 
would have to encounter by reason 
of the tricks which had been put up- 
on him, wound him up to such a pitch 
of ungovernable fury, that he sent 
for Guillem to come to him outside 
the castle; and when he saw him, 
without giving him time for defence 
or supplication, he rushed upon him, 
and with one revengeful blow of 
his sword killed him on the spot. 
Nor was his revenge even then sa- 
tiated; but having cut off the head 
he put it into a basket, and he tore 
out the heart from the body of his 
victim, and put it along with the 
head. He then went into the castle 


and commanded that the heart should’ 


be roasted, and he caused it to be 
served up to his wife for her mid- 
day’s meal, and made her partake of 
the dish, all ignorant as she was of 
its nature. And whenshe had eaten of 
it, Raimon rose up and told his wife 
that what she had been eating was 
the heart of Guillem de Cabestanh; 
and he showed her the ghastly head, 
and asked her if she had made a 
delicate repast. And she heard what 
he asked her, and recognised the 
head of her lover ; and then she made 
answer, and told him that it was so 
delicate and savoury that never 
should either meat nor drink pass 
her lips, lest she should deprive her 
mouth of that taste which the heart 
of Guillem de Cabestanh had left in 
it. And Raimon rushed upon her 
with his still reeking sword; and she, 
‘who, from the horrors she had suf- 
VOL, XXXIX, NO. CCXLIY, 
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fered, was scarcely conscious of 
what she did, flew to a window, and 
casting herself out, was dashed to 
pieces in the court below. These 
dreadful deeds were bruited far and 
wide through the whole of Catalonia, 
and through all the dependencies of 
the King of Arragon; and the King 
Alphonse, and all the barons of those 
countries, made great moan, and 
were in deep sorrow for the death 
of Guillem and the lady whom Rai- 
mon had so foully done to death. 
And the friends and relations of 
Guillem and of the Lady Margarida 
made alliance together, and all the 
lovers in those countries joined 
themselves unto them, and they made 
war against Raimon with fire and 
sword; and the King Alphonse him- 
self came into the country when he 
heard of the lamentable death of the 
lady and of the gentle knight, and 
took Raimon prisoner, and destroy- 
ed his castles, and ravaged his pos- 
sessions. He then caused a monu- 
ment to be raised to Guillem and to 
Lady Margarida, before the entrance 
of the church at Perpignan, which is 
a town in the plain of Rousillon and 
Cerdagne, and belongs to the King of 
Arragon. And it was customary for 
long that all the knights of Rousil- 
lon, Cerdagne, Colofen, Ripules, and 
Peiralada, as well as those from the 
territory of Narbonne, should keep 
the anniversary of the death of Guil- 
lem and of the Lady Margarida; andall 
true lovers, knights as well as ladies, 
prayed to God for the repose of their 
souls. The King of Arragon, who 
had taken Raimon prisoner, deprived 
him of all his possessions, and let him 
die in prison; and all his lands he 
gave to the relations of Guillem and 
to those of the lady who died for his 
sake.” 

The poems of this unfortunate 
troubadour do not throw much light 
on his history. They are full of allu- 
sions, however, to the dissimulation 
he was obliged to submit to, and to 
the difficult position in which he was 
placed, since, in order to escape “a 
present ill,” he was obliged to feign 
a love foreign to his heart. An allu- 
sion to this occurs in the following 
lines :— 

‘* Lady, the day thou first didst greet my 
sight, 
When thou wer’t pleased that I those 
eyes should see, 
RB 
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From out my heart all other thoughts 
took flight, 

And hopes, fears, wishes, center’d all in 
thee. 

Lady, such root took love within my 
breast 

From one sweet look and from one gentle 
smile, 

That I forget all else that is the while. 


‘* Thy wondrous beauty and thy sweet 
discourse, 

Thy gracious manners, and the loving 
mien 

Thou then did’st wear, stole from me 
with sweet force 

Reason which since in me has never 
been. 

I give it thee, to whom my heart ad- 
dress’d 

Such guileless vows, that none can better 
love, 

To raise thy fame all other fame above. 


“* Lady, so wholly is my fond heart thine, 

It has for other love nor power nor will ; 

Ah! if it seem to others to incline, 

*Tis in vain hopes to shun a present ill; 

When I but think of thee, the first, the 
best, 

All other love as worse than vain I see, 

And fond, unchanged, my heart returns 
to thee. 


*¢ Ah! ne’er do thou that covenant for- 


get, 
Whisper’d at parting by thy gentle voice, 
Which makes my heart all gay and joyful 
yet: 
For the reward thus promised I rejoice, 
And bear my present evils undepress’d ; 
For I shal] have that good when thou 
look’st down, 
Prayers, hopes, and wishes, by thy love 
to crown. 


“ Not e’en thy rigours strike me with dis- 
may, 

If I may hope that some time in this life 

Thou with enjoyment will’st all pains 


repay. 
Thus rigours e’en with joy for me are 
rife, , 
Because I know that love will give no 
rest, 


And a fond lover must forgive the past, 
When after wo he gains relief at last. 


* Ah! lady, when will dawn that day so 
blest, 

When through thy grace, doubts, sadness, 
shall depart, 

And I alone be shrined within thy 
heart,” 
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In the next piece, the poet seems 
to be seized with that capriciousness 
and those undefined desires, of the 
origin or end of which the mind 
cannot give any good account to it. 
self, and which are very often painted 
as the premonitory symptoms of the 
bursting out of a passion which has 
been cherished in the heart, though 
the victim himself is unconscious 
of it, till the long smouldering fire, 
fanned by some casual circumstance, 
bursts out into a bright flame, which 
can no longer either be mistaken or 
subdued. The very metre of this 
short poem partakes of the spirit 
which dictated it,— partly de- 
fiance, partly consciousness of the 
danger for which he neither sees nor 
wishes to find an escape, but endea- 
vours to comfort himself under what 
he, in other places, calls “ a sweet 
evil,” and here “ a sweet grief.” 

“ T never thought that I 

Through joy should cease to sing, 

Through love from sports should fly, 

Or weep for any thing. 

All in love’s power I lie, 

Who in me hath created 

Such pleasures, that I dream 

I am a god, and seem 

By them o’er earth elated. 





I oft to blame begin 

Whom I to praise am fain, 
And they my praises win, 
Of whom I should complain. 
Deceit is not my sin, 

But he whom love caresses 
Must suffer often times, 

Since truly in all climes 
Wrong oft the right oppresses, 


* So much is each thought thine, 
That even when I pray, 

I see thee in the shrine. 

I think so night and day 

On thine eyes’ gentle shine, 

That I remember never 

Aught else, whate’er it be. 

Yet this sweet grief to me 

Gives joy and sulace ever.” 


The next poem is in praise of his 
mistress, like the others, but, to judge 
from its contents, appears to have 
been written before the Lady Mar- 
garida had stretched out her arms 
and sweetly kissed him in the lone 
chamber, where they sat together. 
He makes many allusions in it to the 
hopeless passion which consumed 
him, and for which he apparently 
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expects never to be rewarded. His 
praises of the beauty of his mistress, 
and the vows of constancy which he 
makes, are conceived in the tender- 
est spirit, and worthy of a poet who 
might have taken for his motto two 
of his own lines, of which this is the 
purport,—* The evil I suffer is sweet 
and delightful to me: a little happi- 
ness is manna on which I feed.” 


“ T see the days are long and glad, 

On every tree are countless flowers, 

And merry birds sing in the bowers, 

Which bitter cold so long made sad : 

But now upon the highest hills, 

Each amid flowers and sparkling rills, 
After his manner takes delight. 


** And therefore I rejoice once more 
That joy of love should warm wy breast, 
And lay my sweet desires to rest. 
As serpent from the sycamore, 
I from false coldness fly it ever : 
Yet, for love’s sake, which cheers me 
never, 
All other joys seem vain and light. 


“ Never, since Adam plucked the fruit, 
Whence thousand woes our race oppress, 
Was seen on earth such loveliness. 
The body, form’d that face to snit, 
Is polish’d more than amethyst ; 
Her very beauty makes me tryst, 

Since she of me takes little heed. 


“* Ah! never shall there come a time 
When love, that now inflames my heart, 
Shall struggle from her to depart. 
As plants, ev’n in a wintry clime, 
When the sun shines regain new life, 
Then her sweet smiles with gladness 
rife, 
Deck me with love like plants with 
flower. 


*¢ T love so madly, many die . 
From less, and now my hour seems near. 
For though my love’s to me most dear, 
In vain for help or hope I sigh. 
A fire upon my heart has fed, 
The Nile could quench no more, than 
thread 
Of finest silk support a tower. 


** Alas, that I must still lament 
The pains that from love ever flow ; 
That bafiled hope and ceaseless wo 
All colour from my cheek have sent. 
But white as snow shall be my hair, 
And IT a trembling dotard, ere 

Of my best lady I complain. 


** How oft, from lady’s love we see 
The fierce and wicked change their meod ; 
How oft is he most kind and good, 


Who, did he not love tenderly, 
Would be each passion’s wayward slave. 
Thus I am meek with the good and 
brave, 
But haughty to the bad and vain. 
Thus with delight each cherish’d wo I 
dree, 
And sweet as manna seems slight joy to 


me.” 


The next poem is in a different 
strain. He there seems to allude to 
happiness enjoyed, and to people 
who were envious of his success, and 
striving to advance themselves in the 
good graces of the lady of his love 
He alludes to the malicious and the 
envious by whom he is surrounded, 
and of whom the troubadours gene- 
rally took every occasion to record 
their detestation. This poem is more 
obscure than almost any other of 
Cabestanh’s. The two last lines of 
the stanza do not seem well con- 
nected with what precedes them; 
but indeed these violent and rapid 
transitions are by no means uncom- 
mon in this country, especially 
when the poet would appear hurried 
away by the excess of his passion, 
and considers himself, therefore, pro- 
bably as less amenable to rule. We 
have translated it as it stands, with- 
out attempting tosupply a connexion 
which, in the original, does not ap- 
pear to exist. The opening stanza 
has often been quoted for its beau- 
ty by those conversant with this 
literature. He alludes in it to 
the manner in which, from a thou- 
sand other ladies, he chose out her 
to whom he dedicated his heart ; and 
he there takes occasion to praise her 
extreme beauty, as well as her other 
good qualities, in very emphatic, if 
not in very pious language. 

‘¢ Like him who casts the leaf aside 
And only takes the loveliest flower, 

So chose I the whole garden’s pride 
Mid countless buds that deck’d the bower. 
She was from God’s own beauty made, 
And brightly shines she not the less, 
That in a veil of humbleness 

Her excellence he has array’d. 


“ With a sweet look her gentle eyes 
Made me a lover fond and true. 

But never, though from love arise 
Tears, that, heartsprung, my face bedew, 
Has that love been divulged to any. 

But now I sing for very joy, 

That she with none has deigned to toy, 
Though woo'd and flatter’d by so many, 
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‘¢ T praise her not, nor dare to feign, 
For envious eyes are all around, 

ince what I wish each strives to gain ; 
And she, like love’s own lance, can 

wound 

The stoutest heart, even to the core, 
With all the joys from love that flow. 
But I, who tasied of that blow, 
When I sleep best, wake up the more. 





“ Oh, joy! if she would tame her pride, 
And bid my fond heart grieve no more. 
To paint its woes I oft have tried, 

Have pray’d for pity o’er and o’er,— 
For woes that fill my heart I ween— 
But gnawing care is still my guest, 
And love, for I adore the best, 

Lerida and the Pery between.” 


In his longest, and according to the 
Provencal life, his last poem, Ca- 
bestanh, swanlike, sings with even 
more sweetness, and seems more 
carried away by his passion than 
even his wont was. The short but 
unequal lines, and the peculiarities 
of the rhythm and the rhymes all 
contribute to render this poem no 
unfitting vehicle for the expression 
of the ardent and impetuous passion 
which has gained such complete 
mastery over his heart. It is this 
peculiarity in its form which pre- 
vents us from giving a metrical 
translation of it; the more espe- 
cially as from its length our limits 
will only allow us to notice one 
or two stanzas. He alludes in this 
poem also very particularly to the 
passion he had been forced to feign 
for another, and ends his lamenta- 
tions on this subject by the lines we 
have quoted in the life, bidding her 
to take in good part all that he did 
from fear, even when he was far 
away. He tells her afterwards 
how delightful to him is the re- 
membrance of all her beauties, 
of her lovely face and sweet laugh. 
Had I been, he says, as devoted to 
my God as I have been to thee, he 
would without doubt have taken me 
up quick into paradise. At another 
place he says, “O sweet love, can 
it be, that I shall never obtain any 
favour of you, though by night and 
by day on my knees | supplicate the 
holy Virgin to inspire you with some 
love forme! _I was brought up near 
you while yet a child, that I might 
devote myself to your service, and 
may God desert me if I wish for any 
other lot. O amiable, O adorable 
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lady, permit me to kiss your glove, 
for I can scarce deem myself worthy 
of a greater favour.” 

There is certainly nothing in this 
poem which would lead us to sup- 
pose that by its means Raimon could 
have been made certain of the in- 
trigue which had been carried on. 
There is a great deal of passion, and 
many protestations of inviolable re- 
spect and timidity, which in this case, 
as probably in very many others, 
were merely a sort of cloak, in order 
to hide the rapture of triumphant 
love from prying eyes ; and we are 
therefore led to suspect that the wri- 
ter of the life knew indeed that a 
poem had occasioned the discovery, 
but made a mistake in the poem 
which he gives as that which betray- 
ed the secret of the lovers. Wehave 
a fragment of another chanso, in 
which Guillem makes this remark- 
able observation: —“If you wish 
me to tell you her name, I say to 
you, that you will never find doves’ 
wings on which you will not, with- 
out fail, find it written.” And 
though this seems very much of a 
riddle to us, it may perhaps have 
been more easily solved by his con- 
temporaries, and thus have led to 
the act of vengeance which the life 
relates. With regard to the story of 
the serving up the heart of the lover 
to the unconscious object of his pas- 
sion, we must observe, that this 
aggravation of marital vengeance 
seems to have been no unusual ter- 
mination to similar stories, as the 
well-known adventure of the Cha- 
telain de Coucy and la Dame de 
Fayel would of itself serve to prove ; 
but a somewhat similar event is the 
ground-work of one of the Fabliaux 
in Le Grand’s collection; the only 
difference there being, that twelve 
ladies eat the heart of a common 
lover, which their husbands had 
served up to them, and never taste 
meat again, after they find out what 
the horrid meal consisted of. Nor 
are these the only instances of such 
cruelty ; so that it is possible that 
an old tradition may have been the 
foundation of them all; the more 
especially as any additional horrors 
would be eagerly received by a 
public but too much disposed to 
look with the most unfriendly eyes 
on any interference of the husband, 
however much it might have been 
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required, and to aid the lovers dur- 
ing their life, and embalm their 
memories, and strew flowers over 
their graves when dead. The tale, 
however romantic it may appear, 
agrees, in the most essential points, 
very well both with geography and 
history ; and perhaps the above men- 
tioned coincidence with the history 
of the Chatelain de Coucy is the 
only reason that could be adduced 
for doubting its authenticity. Boc- 
cacio, in the Decameron, mentions 
nearly the same _ circumstances, 
though he has given somewhat 
different names to the heroes of his 
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tale; and Petrarch, in the Trionfo 
d’Amore, speaks of the subject of 
this notice, when he says that he 
saw 





“ quel Guglielmo, 
Che percantar ha’l fior de’ suoi di scemo.” 


We may therefore hope that he 
who was not considered as unde- 
serving of notice by such men as 
these, will not fail to interest us in 
some degree also; perhaps those 
who care not for the poet may pity 
the lover, and those who have no 
sympathy for the lover may admire 
the troubadour. 





WINTER SKETCHES. 


BY DELTA. 
No. I. 
BLOOM AND BLIGHT. 


Tue scene is desolate and bleak; 

Dim clouds, presaging tempest, streak 
The waning fields of air ; 

In sombre shade the valleys lie, 

And January breezes sigh 
Through leafless forests bare ! 

The rank grass rustles by the stone, 

With danky lichens overgrown. 


The drooping cattle cower below, 

While on the beech’s topmost bough 
The croaking raven sits ;— 

The tumult of the torrent’s roar, 

That, rain-swoln, rushes to the shore, 
Is heard and lost by fits; 

Now with a voice o’erpowering all, 

Now sinking in a dying fall. 


How vanishes our time away! 
’Tis like the circuit of a day, 
Since last, with devious feet, 





This lone, sequester’d path I trode ; 
The blooming wild-flowers gem’d the sod, 
And made the breezes sweet; 

The hues of earth, the tints of sky, 
Were rapture to the heart and eye! 


I listen’d to the linnet’s song, 
I heard the lyric lark prolong | 
Her heart-exulting note, 
When, far removed from mortal sight, 
She, soaring to the source of light, 
Her way through cloudland sought ; 
And, from etherial depths above, 
Seem’d hymning earth with strains of love! 


The wild rose, arch’d in artless bower, 
The purpling thyme, the heather flower, 
The whin in golden bloom, 
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Smiled forth upon the shining day, 
As if they joy’d in their array 

Of beauty and perfume ; 
And, from the heart of every grove, 
Was heard the cushat’s coo of love. 


And now I listen to the breeze, 

That whistles through the leafless trees, 
And to the pattering rain ; 

Down roars the stream with foamy surge, 

And from the marsh the curlew’s dirge 
Comes wailing o’er the plain ;— 

Well may such alter’d scene impart 

A moral to the thinking heart! 


In youth, ah ! little do we think 
How near the torrent’s crumbling brink 
The flowers of pleasure grow; 
How fickle Fortune’s gale ; how far 
From gleam of Duty’s guiding star, 
Life’s bark may sail below ; 
What chance and change Man’s fate may brave, 
Betwixt the cradle and the grave! 


Change is impress’d on all we see— ; 
The budding, blooming, blighted tree ; 
The brightening waning sky; 
The sun that rises but to set; 
Health with its glowing coronet ; 
Disease with sunken eye; 
And Childhood passing, stage by stage, 
Through Manhood to decrepit Age. 

























What read we thence ? That not for us 
In vain Creation preacheth thus, 

By growth and by decay.— 
That Man should lift his mental eye 
Beyond Earth’s frail mortality, 

And, in the endless day 
Of Heaven behold a light display’d, 
To which Our sunshine is like shade ! 


No. II. 
THE SNOW-FALL. 


In darkness closed the evening ; cloud on cloud, 
A dreary congregation, sealed from view 

The sparkling beauty of the stars ; and wailed, 
Through the dark pine trees, and the leafless elms, 
The melancholy winds, at midnight deep :— 

Like spirits at the lattices they moaned ; 

Sighed o’er the house-top with a dreary sough ; 
Creaked the old gate; and, from his drowsy lair, 
Scared the gaunt mastiff. Straightway all was still: 
The woodland murmurs melted into peace, 

As foambells melt upon the ocean sand ; 

And the wide world, as weary of the strife, 
Subsided into slumber calm and deep. 


At dawn how changed seemed all! In hoary white 
The earth was garmented ; thick lay each roof, 
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And wall; the lake scowled dark, amid the gleam 
Of the engirding storm; the stirless boughs 

Of the near laurels, underneath their load, 

Bent down; while, overhead, the lingering stars 
Waned, one by one, in the engulphing blue. 
Faintly wakes Morning o’er the southern hill ; 
And Lucifer, in the pale, twilight air, 

Like the Archangel of the stellar host, 

Bright to its latest twinkle, gorgeously 

Into the portals of the West withdraws. 

Slowly gains Day the mastery over Night, 

Nor Jong endures the silence: Chanticleer 
Winds his loud clarion; and, from off the boughs, 
Leafless and gnarled, of yon old sycamore, 

A wild, sweet hymn the half-seen robin pipes,— 
And disappears anon,—and then resumes, 

Even on the window-sill, its household song. 


How silent and secluded is the scene! 

The world is wrapt as in its winding-sheet, 

And life seems half extinct. The verdant hills 
(Their verdure hid from view), lift up on high, 
Upon the fair horizon’s verge, their scalps, 
Dismal, and white, and cold ; and, from the rocks 
Less distant, down whose clefts the summer streams 
Gushed murmurously, a thousand icicles 

Reflect, with sparry Hight, the earliest beams 

Of sunrise. Dreary Winter reigns, and rules 
External nature, and the heart of man; 

For feelings take their colour from the hour, 

And ice, and snow, and storm surround the soul. 


Whither, swift Fancy ? Lo! the freezing seas 

Of Greenland, where on icebergs high up-piled 
Breaks the rude polar wave. The eider-duck, 
That, through the summer’s endless sunshine, sought 
And found, upon these half-forsaken shores, 
Shelter, and home, and sustenance, hath winged 
Its long, long way to southern waves; but still, 
Master and tyrant of the drear domain, 

Growls the brown famished bear uncouth, and paws 
In search of prey the snowy waste; the morse 
Dives floundering, and the silver-vested seal 
Cold-blooded slumbers on the icy shelf. 


Wrapt in the changeful vision, on the view 

Widen the desolate Lapland plains, where life 
Is dwarfed; and through the half unmelted snows 
Shows the green juniper its early leaves.— 
Can these be human dwellings? Yes, within 
These cabins, low and rudely thatched, from which 
Ascends the yellow smoke, beat bosoms warmed 
By kindliest sympathies. 

Around them feed 
The timid reindeer, with their antler’d heads, 
Wide-scattered ; and the docile-looking dog 
Watches, from lichened brae, their dappled fawns 
Cropping the new-seen herbage of the glen. 
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No. III. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 
A SAPPHIC HYMN. 


Where is the blue calm, that mantled old Ocean, 
In the halcyon June days, when no breeze was blowing ; 
When by the idle mast hung down each loose sail, 

And the Sailor slumber’d ? 


Where is the garland green of September’s forest— 

With song of bird, and hum of bee, musical and murmurous? 

Where are the flowers and the fruits of that bright time, 
Where are the odours ? 


Dream-like they perished all—perish’d and pass’d away ; 

And to the harvest moon, where the wheat sheaf nodded, 

From the bare stubble-field pipes the widow’d partridge 
For her slaughtered young ones. 


— ee teen i . 
ceepeeeneeeeeeeee 


Gloomy and drear is thine aspect, Oh Winter wild! 

With thy staff of icicle, with thy cloak of frost-fog, 

Yearly to blast all the beauties of Nature, thou 
Com’st like a Night-mare. 


Yet let us think not, savage though thy looks be, 
That of his handiwork mindless is the Maker; . 
Twas ’mid the season of storm that the sky-born 

Came to redeem us! 


When in guilt and misery sunk was the wide world, 
A recreant, a lost, a perishing creation, 

From the celestial abodes of his glory 

Jesus descended. 













Sunk had the sun, and the raven wings of darkness 
Brooded o’er earth; when, beautiful in brightness, 
Shone the promised star, and eastward descending 
Led cn the Wise Men. 











Watching their night flocks lay Judea’s shepherds, 
Mantle-enwrapt, beneath the stately palms, when 
Glory burn’d o’er them ; and, mid choiring music, 
Thus spake the Ange] :— 








“ Fear not,—good tidings I bring to you,—fear not; 

This day is born to you Christ the Redeemer: 

Haste ye to Bethlehem, and see the world’s Saviour, 
Laid in a manger.” 








To the city of David journey’d up the Wise Men; 

Up went the Shepherds; and lo! the infant Jesus, 

The gracious, the glorious, the son of the Eternal, 
As the Angel told them. 








Rattle and rave, then, tornado and tempest, 

O’er the joyless roof-tree bluster and beat ye loud ; 
But Man has a home, where the arm of your fury 
Never can reach him. 















Is there, or is there not, love of 
poetry in the hearts of the rising and 
risen generation ?—and if there be, 
is it impassioned and profound? 
We feel as if we were somewhat 
too old to answer such questions ; 
and remembering the days of our 
prime, relapse into dreams and vi- 
sions, and are mute. Certes the 
youth of this age seem not so ima- 
ginative to the eyes of our mind as 
the youth of an age long gone by ; 
and where, we ask with a sigh,— 
where are the young poets? The 
“ mighty orbs of song” have set, or 
are setting; and compared with 
them, how dim and small the few 
luminaries now in ascension! In 
ten years the lips of the “ tuneful 
brethren ” of Scott, and Crabbe, 
and Coleridge, and the Shepherd— 
will all be sealed for ever; and who 
then will be privileged to sing 
“A Lament for the Death of the 
Makers?” 

Not but that there is poetical 
genius among our young aspirants— 
the Tennysons, the Trenches, the 
Alfords, and others, whom we have 
delighted to praise ; and whom we 
should rejoice to see shining as 
fixed stars of the first maguitude 
in the poetical firmament. Fixed 
stars of the first magnitude! Why, 
it was debated ina spouting society 
at Cambridge—* Is Alfred Tenny- 
son a Great Port!” Shakspeare, 
Homer, Milton, and Wordsworth 
are Great Poets; and it might have 
been thought that the mere mention 
of such names would have silenced 
the most flatulent of all the praters. 
The “bare imagination” of such 
a debate must bring the blush of 
shame on the face of every man of 
common sense; and Mr Tennyson 
himself must have wept with vexa- 
tion at the ineffable folly of his 
friends who maintained the affir- 
mative. Let him lay to heart the 
kind counsels of Christopher North, 
who alone has done justice to his 
fine faculties, and the laurel crown 
will erelong be placed on his head. 
He has yet written but some beauti- 
ful verses—a few very charming 
compositions, that are in truth little 
poems—not great ones—his feeling 
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is exquisite, and so is his fancy—but 
oh! how feeble too often his Thought! 
Feeble because he is a wilful fribble 
—flattery has made him so—but 
would he but scorn his sycophants, 
his strength would be restored, and 
nature would be glad tosee him, what 
she designed him to be, a true poet. 

Compare the best strains of the 
most gifted of the younger sons of 
Apollo with those of our great living 
poets when they too were “ in life’s 
morning march,” “ and oh! the dif- 
ference tome.” Those were indeed 
“ golden exhalations of the dawn; ” 
and at meridian how magnificent 
grew the sky! All the world felt “this 
morning gives us promise of a glo- 
rious day ;” what ether era of our 
poetry was brighter than that which 
has nearly reached its close? Hope 
looks not now on the future as she 
did some forty years ago; she sees 
no far-extending vista closed up 
with gorgeous cloud imagery that is 
hanging there for a while till it shall 
dispart and show the glory ofa new 
heaven and a new earth which 

enius has revealed or created. 

he weather-wise discern no such 
celestial phenomena symptomatic 
of a burst of light. If there is {to 
be adescent from above, not yet can 
we say, “far off its coming shines.” 
To speak the plain truth at once, 
not one of our young poets—and 
some of them are full fledged—has 
taken a single sustained flight higher 
than the cock on the spire of a vil- 
lage church. Not one of them has 
written a poem that has taken pos- 
session of the nation’s heart. Each 
bardling has his admirers, who com- 
mit bits of him to a treacherous or 
tenacious memory—but when they 
quote a response of their oracle, it 
talls dead on the ears of the ground- 
lings—and all are groundlings, in 
their estimation, who will not fall 
down and worship such “ despi- 
cable gods.” 

Accordingly, they all find it up- 
hill work—though few of them have 
the modesty to exclaim, 

* Ab, who can tell how hard it is to 
cimb 
The height where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” 
Ss 
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Were it not for Us, where would 
they be? Nowhere. Out of Cam- 
bridge and Cockneydom, how many 
scores of Christian creatures have 
ever seen either of Alfred Tenny- 
son’s Volumes? Notfourscore. [a 
Maga many of his best compositions 
have been perused with delight by 
tens of thousands—and as sympathy 
is what every poet most fervently 
desires, how deep ought to be—and 
how deep must be—his gratitude to 
Christopher North! “ Fit audience 
find though few,” was a senti- 
ment all very well at the time 
—for the Poet of Paradise Lost. 
But a young lyrical poet of the pre- 
sent day cannot, do what he will, 
be satisfied with the applauses of a 
coterie of under-graduates, though 
ey with the countenance of the 

ooden Spoon of the year, shining 
in the gloss of novelty almost like 
horn. He longs for “ a waking em- 

ire wide as dreams,” and he finds 
it in the most beneficent of peren- 
nials whose smile is fame, and 
whose praise is immortality. Chris- 
topher North is the tutor, the guar- 
dian, and the patron of the young 
poets. As they reverence him, they 
prosper—wanting the light of his 
countenance, they sicken in the 
shade, and prematurely die. 

But none who deserve it want the 
light of the countenance of the old 
man benign. And see what a ge- 
nial spirit his example has infused 
into our periodical criticism—the 
only criticism good for any thing in 
English literature. Young poets 
need not now fear the foolish face 
of him who sits in the chair of the 
scorner. He is himself the object 
of generai scorn, and feeling that he 
is so, draws in his horns, and with 
a hideous yawn pretends to sink 
into supercilious sleep. A crying 
evil of an opposite kind too often 
assails our ears, and we desire to 
put it down with the crutch. Praise 
poured out to the utmost pitch of 
extravagance by thousands of tiny 
tongues on the heads of mere versi- 
fiers, who twenty years ago would 
have buzzed away unheeded, like 
multitudes of common flies; and if 
some gaudier insect comes dancin 
into the sun, though known to al 
ee to be the reverse of 

€, he seems magnified in the eyes 
of Cockney erltice ‘ato the retort 
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of Morocco. No wonder that the 
ears of the aged get intolerant of 
such a hum, and are closed to listen 
to the songs of the Swans heard like 
echoes in the distance—as they 
seem to rise from the lakes and 
circle round the mountains of ima- 
gination—gleaming and towering in 
the regions of the Past—a spiritual 
world! Therefore we love to go 
back to the poetry of what may be 
now called even the olden time. 
“That strain I heard was of a higher 
mood,” is the feeling awakened by 
the music consecrated by associa- 
tions that soften every dying fall, 
and exalt every deepening swell that 
triumphantly wins its way up into 
the very heart of the heavens. Now- 
a-days there are no such sweet sing- 
ersas these! All mocking birds. Then 
the woods and groves did indeed 
resound with innumerous voices— 
“ alike, but oh! how different ”— 
each with its own peculiar and cha- 
racteristic tone—yet all together 
making such melody—and such har- 
mony—as heaven and earth unite to 
listen to, when nature cannot con- 
tain the “vernal delight and joy” 
within her heart at the dewy hour 
of prime. 

The young poets must not be 
angry with the old critic for thus 
prosing away about the Peers. 
Some of them may yet be raised to 
the Upper House—but mean while 
they must not forget that they are 
Commoners. There were Giants in 
those days, and in peace, not war, 
they scaled the heavens from the 
top of Parnassus. We do not say 
that in these days there are but 
dwarfs; but we do say that on 
the slopes of the sacred hill they 
seem of ordinary stature, and that a 
vast distance interveies between 
their path and the sky. 

We behold floating on the ceru- 
lean vault a fair cloud that assumes 
a human shape, and we thins of 
Joanna Baillie. All that a poeteSs 
should be that lady is: pure, gentle, 
serene and stately. 


7 And yet a woman still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


Tighe, and Hemans, and Mitford, 
and Bowles, and Landon are all 
names pleasant to the soul and not 
to be forgotten; but hers is the 
greatest of them all—hers the cen« 
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tral orb, round which, at different 
distances, they revolve—all bright, 
but that the brightest, though seem- 
ing unconscious of its superior 
splendour. 

It is true that in our day the ge- 
nius of dramatic poetry has not 
soared so high nor taken so wide a 
sweep as during the Elizabethan 
age, and that which succeeded the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. Yet had 
we no other dramas to show, we 
_— point with pride to the Seven 
Volumes of Joanna Baillie. They are 
of the same order with those won- 
derful productions, and exhibit the 
same mastery over the emotions and 
passions of the human heart, embo- 
died in action. They transcend all 
other Tragedies produced by con- 
temporary genius, though some of 
our highest poets have attempted 
the Drama, and with success ; and 
yet, owing to some defect in their 
construction which it requires wiser 
eyes than ours clearly to perceive, 
it would seem that they are not des- 
tined ever to be effective on the 
stage. Their illustrious author has 
herself given up that hope, dear as it 
was to her heart, nobly ambitious ; 
but imagination builds her own 
airy stage, and sees her own phan- 
toms passing along its enchanted 
floor. In reading a Tragedy of 
Joanna Baillie’s—which experience 
has perhaps proved unfit for repre- 
sentation before our eyes—we behold 
it acted in a theatre where no noisy 
acclamations disturb the on-goings 
of events, and we enjoy in silence 
the uninterrupted flow of passion 
bearing on the agents to the catas- 
trophe of their fate. Charles Lamb 
—may he now be blest!—thought 
Hamlet, and Othello, and Lear, and 
Macbeth, ought never to have been 
brought on deal boards—that ’twas 
a profanation and an impiety; and 
though that may have been one of 
his profound paradoxes, out of which 
beamed recondite truth, we know 
what he meant by thus expressing 
the impracticability of giving ade- 
quate outward form and gesture, 
to those beings of the imagination, 
whom Shakspeare spiritually em- 
bodied in breathing words on which 
the soul looks in silence, and sees 
life that dies the moment it is en- 
cased in visible flesh. 

Elia had higher creations in mind 
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even than the highest of this gifted 
lady’s, when he spoke of tragic things 
unactable on a material stage. But 
pass from that paradox, and try 
Joanna Baillie’s dramas by the com- 
mon test, and they will be found 
far better acting plays than the best 
of her contemporaries—excepting 
always those of that true dramatic 
genius, Sheridan Knowles. Cole- 
ridge’s, Byron’s, Scott's, Croley’s, 
Mitford’s—on the stage how heavy 
all! Milner’s Fazio is affecting—at 
least the O'Neil made it so; but it 
is little more than an ingenious 
and powerful imitation of the old 
drama by a man of fine talents and 
high accomplishments, and as such 
should be read. We have been 
gravely told that Mr Talfoud’s Ion 
would act. He knows better; he 
wrote it for the brown study, or the 
green grove—and dreamt over in 
either seclusion it is ‘* beautiful 
exceedingly,” and exalts the spirit 
by august or fair processions of 
pure sentiments and _ elevated 
thoughts. Philip of Artevelde is a 
historical romance, in blank verse, 
and a very noble one. Would it too 
act ? About as well as Ion. Knowles 
alone can write stage-plays. He 
has triumphed with ease over all 
the dramatists of the day; but we 
must not thus let him go by, though 
in such goodly company, and hope 
soon to carry our long-cherished 
purpose into effect—to write a long 
article or two, pany | with spe- 
cimens that never can be stale, on 
his rare and felicitous genius. Now 
for another drama of Joanna Bail- 
lie’s. 

You will all remember as vividly 
as if you had read it yesterday, 
the very full account in our last 
number of Henriquez. Is it not 
a fine Drama? It cannot be truly 
charged against the unhappy Hen- 
riquez that his jealousy was ground- 
less— for there seemed to be 
damning proofs of Leonora’s guilt 
—and he was a Castilian in an 
age when such a passion was fatal, 
Jealousy in its very nature is infa- 
tuation; and of all passions most 
“ wants discourse of reason.” Be- 
lieving that Juan had seduced his 
wife, it was natural that he should 
kill him on the way to the adulter- 
ess. That he did not kill her too, was 
because he could not at once find 
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heart to do it, believing that all 
wicked arts had been used to cor- 
rupt her virtue. Nor was it incon- 
sistent with the natural dignity of 
his character that he deigned to 
be with her in presence of the 
King. To avoid being suspected 
of murder—and such a murder 
—it is natural that even the proud- 
est Spanish noble should have 
played the hypocrite, and waited for 
a fitrevenge. His horror of worst 
shame at no time inspired him with 
a ruthless purpose to sacrifice An- 
tonio, on whom rested suspicion 
of the murder; his confession of 
his own guilt to the friar was 
voluntary; bitter his remorse; sin- 
cere his penitence; and if his were 
not Christian resignation, in its stead 
there was heroic fortitude. 
** Some noble minds do from misfortune 
rise, 
Yea, even from guilt, more noble than be- 
fore.” 

And though, perhaps, there are some 
expressions near the close rather 
too daring, we compassionate him 
with an unforbidden pity, and we 
feel as if forgiveness were not with- 
held from a sinner in the hour of his 
expiation. ae 

The characters of Leonora and Men- 
cia are, to our minds, very naturally 
drawn; and our interest in their 
trials is strong, without withdrawing 
our more passionate emotions from 
the agonizing conflicts of the sinner 
and sufferer, whose guilt and doom 
darkens the whole drama, and 
makes it tragic. This is true, like- 
wise, of Antonio; and Carlos is one 
of those men of modest worth, “so 
tender and so true,” whom Joanna 
Baillie loves to describe—another 
Rosenberg—we mean him who was 
the friend of that Count Basil who 
died for the loss of honour caused 
by his passion for the fair Victoria. 

Jealousy is the subject of ‘ Ro- 
miero,” who is represented as natu- 
rally jealous—we fear offensively 
so; and fine as it is, this tragedy is 
far from being equal to “ Henri- 
quez.” Insome of his moods, Ro- 
miero is almost like a madman; yet 
not being insane, he then separates 
himself wholly from our sympathies, 
and we can feel towards him but 
contempt, disdain, or indignation— 
not the truly tragic passions of pity 
or terror. The chief character in 
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a tragedy should, we think, never 
be undignified—never mean and 
low—whether self-deluded in his 
own weakness, or practised on by 
the wickedness of others, he should 
never sink below zero on the moral 
and intellectual scale; or if so, but 
for a moment—and we should see 
him by his native power reascend, in 
very shame of such degradation, to 
his natural level, which should sure- 
ly be somewhat above mediocrity, 
and in the vicinity of those heights 
to which in his nobler hours he may 
aspire, and in his noblest attain. 
But a truce to criticism, and let us 
follow the plot. 

The scene is in or near the castle 
of Romiero, by the sea-shore of the 
Mediterranean—time, during the 
reign of Peter the Cruel, King of 
Castile, towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Act first opens 
on the sea-shore after a storm, with 
the masts of a wrecked vessel seen 
above the water at a distance, and 
casks and various chests, boards, 
&c. floating on the waves. Enter 
shipwrecked mariners and passen- 
gers, followed by Sebastian, who 
keeps apart from the others. Se- 
bastian is a noble Spaniard, who 
had entered into a conspiracy 
against the king. 


*¢ On his throne 

He meant to place a nobler prince, 
whose hand 

Had even justice to his subjects dealt. 

He meant to place on Pedro’s worthless 
brow 

That which became it better than -a 
crown.” 


Having been betrayed by a lurking 
Judas, he effected his escape in a 
boat, and had been taken up at sea 
by the ship that had now foundered 
near the castle of Romiero, the hus- 
band of his daughter Zorada. She 
has come down to the shore to look 
after the wrecked mariners, and 
discovers her father through his 
mean disguise. 


** Zor. My lord did write to me some 
distant hints 
Of your sad story. When he shall return, 
He will protect you. Cherish’d here 
with us, 
You shall in secret live, till fair occasion 
Shall offer to convey you where yau 
would— 
Some land of safety. 
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Sch. Thy lord’s return ! 
Beware of that! 
He may not be my friend. 
said 
That he and others, from their kindred 
ties 
Suspected as abettors of our treason 
Tv clear themselves, have sworn unto 
the King, 
Dead or alive, wherever they may find us, 
Our bodies to deliver to his power. 
Zor. ’Tis false! Thou wrong’st 
Romiero. 
Do not believe it. Some false Judas also 
Hath, in this point, deceived you. No— 
he did not— 
He swore no oath so cruel, and so base. 
Do not believe it. Hark! the castle bell! 
(Bell sounds.) 
Seb. Some traveller of note must be 
arrived, 
Zor. And I must quit my dear and 
honoured parent, 
With heartless ceremony to receive 
A most unwelcome guest.” 


She bids him meet her, at fall of 
eve, beneath the castle wall, near to 
the northern postern, and hurries 
away. It is Romiero who has arri- 
ved at his castle from the court, and 
enters his hall in a hurried impatient 
manner—saying 
* Not yet returned! Go, Jerome, to the 


wood, 
That is her favourite walk.” 


No !—no! 


Nay, it is 


From a short previous conversa- 
tion between Jerome and Pietro, we 
learn that their lord had been much 
agitated on missing Zorada from the 
castle—and that he is given to fool- 
ish fancies. Pietro says sagely, 


** What changes wedlock makes, 
That Don Romiero should be so possess- 
ed! 
He should have wedded earlier, as I think, 
Or not so young abride. For, as they say, 
Let all things be in right and due pro- 
portion. 
Let not the hart play gambols with the 
fawn. 
Plant not a sapling olive by the side 
Of the broad oak. Link not the bony 
staghound 
Jer. Truce with thy wisdom, now! 
see, he is coming.” 





The scene then changes to Zora- 
da’s apartment, and we hear Ro- 
miero lavishing almost a doting fond- 
ness on his lovely young wife, who 
replies to his endearments, 
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‘* Nay, good my lord, these words are 
full of fondness, 

And yet they please me not. What shall 
I say ? 

Speak to me as a wife, companion, friend, 

Not as a petted darling. Art thou well ? 

How has it fared with thee since last we 
parted ? 

My father too ! 
him?” 


We could wish that Zorada had 
not asked that question—yet having 
resolved on concealment, and belie« 
ving that her father would not be 
safe in her husband’s hands, perhaps 
it was natural, or unavoidable— 
though we believe that such words 
would never have escaped the lips of 
Desdemona. She, again, deceived 
her father! And which is the holier, 
filial or conjugal love? Romiero 
confesses, reluctantly, that he has 
sworn— 


“ Zor. What hast thou sworn ? 

Rom. I cannot tell thee now. 

Zor. Then it is true !—(turning from 
him with violent gestures of distress 
and displeasure to the end of the cham- 
ber, then returning and looking in his 
face upbraidingly). 

How couldst thou? Oh! how couldst 
thou 

Swear to deliver to the tyrant’s vengeance, 

Dead or alive, wherever thou shalt find 
him, 

My father, thine old friend, the brave Se- 
bastian ?” 


Romiero, in justification, pleads that 
the oath is nugatory, as Sebastian is 
far hence in safety, and that had he 
refused to take it “ thou ne’er hadst 
seen thy husband.” But Zorada will 
not, after some ineffectual tenderness 
on his part, be pacified—waves him 
off with her hand—and retires to her 
closet to give vent to her passion of 
fear, and pity, and grief. Romiero, 
it must be acknowledged, has some 
reason to be disturbed, and thus 
soliloquizes on his worse than cold 
reception on his return—by his wife. 
‘An absent father and a present hus- 
band, 
I’ the scales are put, and to all outward 
seeming 
The last doth kick the beam. 
this— 
For this that I have given my freedom up, 
Drawn every strong affection of my heart 
To one dear point ?—and this the poor 
return ! 


What dost thou know of 


Is it for 
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My life in such a perilous circumstance, 

And now restored to her and to my home, 

This is of small account. O woman! 
woman ! 

One corner of a gallant’s passing fancy 

Pieaseth thee well; the whole devoted 
heart 

Of man matured is to thee as a yoke ; 

A cumbrous we'ght from which thou 
wouldst escape ; 

And friendship, filial duty, every tie 

Defrauds thy husband of his dear-earned 
rights. 

Iama fool! I knew the heart of woman— 

Knew what she had to give, and oh! too 


? 
What might, at price of many an inward ° 
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To her be given; yet, ne’ertheless, for- 
sooth, 
I murmur at my lot.” 


He is now joined by his friend 
Guzman, who unintentionally feeds 
and fans the flame that is beginning 
to consume him; Maurice, a youth 
in love with Beatrice, the friend of 
Zorada, comes in for a share of his 
angry disquietude—the symptoms 
and the workings of the disease are 
skilfully, but perhaps too minutely, 
too elaborately, and too painfully 
painted, and we turn for relief to 
the meeting of Zorada with her 
father—for the appointed hour is 





pang, come. 
Seb. My child! my dear Zorada! 
Zor. Dear, dear father! 


Seb. And thou must meet me as a man proscribed : 
Child of a parent reft of name and honours, 
Bann’d by the church, and by the laws condemn’d 
Ev’n to the traitor’s death of degradation : 
One whom to name were pain and insult to thee ; 
One now despised of all, forgot, accurst. 
Zor. © not accurst! for I will bless thee, father, 
Though every other tongue should blast thy fame. 
O not forgotten! I’ll remember thee ; 
Ay; nightly, daily, hourly, in my thoughts 
Shalt thou have place ; more cherish’d—more endear’d 
For that all hearts besides have shut thee out. 
O not despised! for I will honour thee, 
And in my pious thoughts, as now in act, 
Kneel at thine honour’d feet in faithful duty. 
Seb. Rise, dearest, kindest, best, mine own Zorada ! 
Yes, child; thou shalt be all the world to me; 
But it must be a faint, ideal world. 
I may in dreams, in thought, in musing fancy 
Behold thy face, thy form,—may hear thy voice— 
But many a league of ocean and of land 
Must lie between us. Ev'n my dying day 
Will not be lighten’d with one look of thine. 
Zor. (after weeping on his neck). We do not know what Heaven appoints for 
us. 
Seb. Has Don Romiero spoken aught to thee 
Respecting my sad fate ? 
Zor. He has: ’tis true—the horrid tale is true. 
The King has bound him by the horrid oath 
Which thou didst mention to me.—Base compliance ! 
Seb. Nay, blame him not; he took it in the faith 
That I was safe, beyond the reach of power. 
But this being so, I needs must rest in hiding 
Secure and close, till thou canst find a vessel 
To take me from the coast. 
Zor. There is within the precincts of this wood 
An old abandon’d chapel, where the dead 
Rest undisturbed. No living tenant there, 
But owlet hooting on the ruin’d tower, 
Or twitt’ring swallow in his eve-screen’d nest, 
Will share the dismal shelter: for a time 
Thou mayst be there secure. My good old Nurse 
Has all things duly stored for food and rest, 
And will conduct thee to it, Come, dear Nurse ! 
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Greet thine old master in his time of sorrow, 
And take of him good care. 
Nurse. Yea, that I will; for unto me and mine 
He hath been ever kind and bountiful. 
O wo the day ! that I should have occasion 
To do him such a service ! 
Seb. Ay, Nurse; there be sad changes in men’s fortunes: 
The day when first I saw thee to thy breast 
Lay this dear child, a little toothless infant, 
Whilst o’er ye both bent with fond beaming eyes 
The best and fairest lady of the land, 
For so she was—that was indeed a day— 
A day of brightness. Ah! how different 
From this most dismal hour ! 
Nurse. She was a noble lady, fair and gentle ! 
This wicked world did not deserve to hold her, 
And so her time was short. And for her babe— 
My babe ;—I call’d her mine, and still will call her— 
A very cherub, peeping from the clouds, 
As our fair pictures show them, is less beautiful 
Than she half-covered with her cradle. clothes, 
When waking from her morning’s sleep, appear’d. 
Ah me! the pleasant days that I remember ! 
Zor. (alarmed), 1 hear a noise. 
Seb. Thou art, my dearest child, alarm’d for nothing. 
Zor. Yes; I fear every thing. But, right or wrong, 
‘Go instantly, nor linger longer here. 
Nay, go : we do not part: I'll see thee soon. 
Seb. Heaven bless thee, then! Come, Nurse, I’m now thy child, 
Cherish me kindly. 
Nurse. Ay, bless your honour ! I will do my best. 
I'd give the life-blood in this poor old heart 
For you and yours. 

[Exeunt Sezastian and Nurse; Zonava goes by the opposite side 
meeting Jerome, who enters at the same time, and hurries along 
covering her face as she passes him. 

Jer. Who’s that who starts aside with guilty haste ? 
(Following her.) Ho! damsel, mistress, whosoe’er you be, 
Let me have words of thee. I swear, good faith ! 
I'll take thee safely to thy rendezvous, 
If thou wilt trust me. (Following her off the stage, and then returning). 
What have I done? What have Iseen? No face, 
For that was closely cover'd, but the figure, 
The robe, the air—if it be not Zorada, 
I am a fool—a purblind, mazy fool, 
And do not know my right hand from my left. 
What brings her here? Were’t any other woman, 
It were an easy thing to guess her purpose. 
Well, who lives long may see strange things, they say ; 
And if I needs must give my thoughts the rein, 
I'll curb my tongue. [ Exit. 


Mean while Romiero is walking to and fro in a distracted manner, in an 
outer room in the apartments of Zorada—he then rushes hastily from it to 
the front of the stage (Miss Baillie is always very careful, you know, in her 
directions) and bends his ear to listen—but no soft sound of Zorada’s foot- 
step! 





‘* So late! the first night too of my return! 
Is it the tardiness of cold aversion ? 
’Tis more than that—some damned conference 
Elsewhere detains her. Ay, that airy fool 
Wore at the supper board a conscious look, 
Glancing in concert with the half-checked smile 
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That moved his quivering cheek, too well betraying 
His inward triumph: "twas a cursed smile ; 
I would have cast my javelin at his threat, 


But shame withheld me. 


Zorada enters, and stops short to 
wipe the tears from her eyes, as if 
preparing to appear composed, while 
Romiero, in the shade, after eyeing 
her suspiciously, bursts suddenly 
upon her, and, with great violence, 
upbraids her for her want of con- 


that ensues is very affecting, Zorada 
showing that she is conscious of 
what must have seemed unkindness, 
yet never for a moment suspecting 
that her fidelity is suspected, and 
thus, in her innocence, alternately 
soothing and exasperating the pas- 





jugal affection. The conversation sion of her moody lord. 


Rom. Where hast thou been so long ? 
Wilt thou not answer me? 
Zor. You frighten me, Romiero, as I reckon 
*Tis little past our usual hour of rest. 
Rom. Thou dost evade the question. 
Where hast thou been ? 
Zor. Have patience! oh! have patience ; 
Where I have been I have done thee no wrong ; 
Let that suffice thee. 
Rom. Ha! thou’rt quick, methinks, 
To apprehend suspicion. Done no wrong! 
What call’st thou wrong? Yea, by that sacred band, 
Which linketh soul to soul in wedded love, 
Pure, fervent, and confiding—every thought, 
Fancy, and consciousness, that from thy husband, 
Unfitting for his ear, must be withheld, 
Is wrong to him, and is disgrace to thee. 
Zor. Then wo is me! Since wives must be so perfect, 
Why didst thou wed Zorada de Modinez? 
Rom. Dost thou upbraid me for it? Then too well 
I see the change. Yes. I will call it change, 
For I must still believe thou loved’st me once. 
Zor. Yes, yes, I loved thee once, I love thee now, 
And will for ever love thee, dear Romiero, 
If thou wilt suffer me. 
Rom. Suffer thee, dear Zorada! It is paradise 
To think thou lovest me, hell to doubt of it. 
Zor. Then doubt it not. If I am cold and sad, 
I have a cause—I must repeat my words— 
Which does to thee no wrong. Some few days hence 
Thou shalt know all, and thou wilt pity me. 
Did I e’er tell thee that which afterwards 
Thou foundest to be untrue? 
Rom. Thou never didst. 
Zor. Then why suspect me now ? 
Rom. Give me thy dear, dear hand, my own sweet wife. 
Yes, I will trust thee, and do thou the while 
Think charitably of my stern rebuke. 
Love can be stern as well as tender, yet 
Be all the while most true and fervent love. 
But go to rest, dear child! and I will follow thee, 
For it indeed is late. 


All this is very beautiful—and we anda few harmless words of Zora- 
love Zorada; but the calm is dispel- da’s about Maurice, that seem in- 
led by a sudden storm— consistent and contradictory, again 

“ Trifles light as air rouse the demon within the breast 


Are to the jealous confirmation strong of Romiero— Zorada is no longer his 
As proofs of holy writ,” * dear child.” — 


Not the time ; 
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** Go to bed; 
Go, go; my hour of rest is distant still. 
Linger not here I say—retire to rest.” 


Zorada obeys—and then he gives vent to the infernal fury that is 
gnawing his heart. : 


« A half-corrupted woman! 
If it be come to this, who shall restrain 
The hateful progress, which as rapidly-——— 
Restrain it! No! to hell’s profoundest pit 
Let it conduct her, if she hath so far 
Debased her once pure mind, and injured me. 
I dare not think on’t, yet I am compell’d ; 
And at the very thought a raging fire 
Burns in my head, my heart, through every vein 
Of this distracted frame. I'll to the ramparts, 
And meet the chillness of the midnight wind ; 
I cannot rest beneath this hateful roof.” 


Like a troubled ghost he wanders thinking it suspicion of his own 


round and through the castle during love o 
midnight, and at last is driven by 
his restless agonies to the chamber 
of his friend, Guzman, whom he 
finds sleeping on his chair, and 
awakes by the loud and vehement 
utterance of his anguish. Don 
Maurice, mean while, misinterpret- 


Beatrice, and repugnance 
to their union, has prevailed on her 
to leave the castle with him, and 
“ for life to share his lot.” Their 
whispering in the dark had been 
overheard by Guzman, who seems 
to have suspected that the lady was 
Zorada ! 


ing the jealousy of Romiero, and 


Guz. What has befallen? Why wert thou so alarm’d ? 
Or was it some sharp pang of bodily pain ? 
. Rom. No, no! it was not that; and I am here 
Only to share thy chamber for the night. 

Guz. And why? Iam amazed. 

Rom. I've paced o’er ramparts, halls, and galleries, 
Till I have need of rest. 

Guz. And thou wouldst find it here? What strange caprive 
Debars thee from the fair Zorada’s chamber ; 
That place which gives the rest of paradise ? 

Rom. Ah! soit did to me. It was a pleasure 
Where every lovely—every sweetest thing 
In seeming shelter, bloom’d i’ th’ early sun, 
Till the first sultry breath of southern winds 
Blasted its freshness, leaving naught behind 
But tainted fragrance—sered and faded flowers. 
It was the magic palace of a dream, 
Changed in an instant to some dismal den : 
It was a bower of healthful innocence, 
Changed to a lazar’s vile and loathly ward : 
) It was Oh, oh! I know not what I say. 
Thinking of what I was and what I am. 

Guz. Nay ; give thy ruffled thoughts a little pause ; 
Be well assured things are not as thou fear’st. 
She did appear so good. 

Rom. Alas! she did. 
If I bat droop’d or look’d a little pale, 
The stroke of her soft hand, her kindly words, 
Her sweet breath on my cheek,—O! it did turn 
The hour of pain to bliss !—And all this happiness 
Was but delusion—but a hov’ring vapour 
That covers for a while the fenny pool. 

Guz, No, saynot so! Is it not far more likely 
That the delusion rests with thee, my friend ? 
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Rom. (after musing; and without heeding what Guzman has said). 
Ay, if I did but droop, her look of sympathy 
Went to my soul. Or if I parted from her, 
Though only for a week—a day 
Guz. Cease, cease ! 
Be well assured it is not as thou fear’st. 
Try to compose thyself: what are thy proofs 
That she has been unfaithful? 
Rom. No; what a worldly judge would deem unfaithful 
I trust she has not been ; but what avails it ? 
He whom her fancy follows, he who pleases 
Her secret thoughts and wishes, is her Lord, 
Let who will, by the power of legal right, 
Her body hold in thraldom.—Net unfaithful ! 
If I have lost her heart, I’ve suffer’d all. 
No further outrage can enhance my wretchedmess. 
( Turning quickly and taking hold of iim). 
But thou believest that, ev’n im this, my fears 
Are mere extravagance. (Pausing and looking earnestly in his face). 
Dost thou not think so? Dost thou not, Don Guzman? 
Guz. T hope they are. 
Rom. That hope implies a doubt ; 
Ay, and a doubt which, when I saw thee last, 
Did not exist. Speak, speak ! If thou mistrust her, 
It is on no slight grounds. 
Guz. Be more composed, and I will tell thee all. 
Rom. There's something then to tell ; some damned thing. 
Guz. Nay, think not so; for, when I’ve told thee all, 
*T will make no certain proof against Zorada. 
And since thou think’st her love for thee is changed, 
Caring but for her love, thou mayst the better 
Endure to learn the worst, if such should follow. 
Rom. (in a faint voice). 1 understand thee. 
Guz. Two hours since, perhaps,— 
I’ve been asleep, and cannot say how long —— 
But pause we now. Thy quiv'ring lips are white, 
Thine eyes are fix’d : lean upon me, my friend. 
Rom. A sickly faintness passes o’er my heart. 
Gue. (supporting him to the chair). Lean here 2 while ; thou canst not hear me 
yet. 
Rom. I'm better now. 
Guz. But we will pause a while. 
Rom. Proceed, proceed! I'll listen, though thy words 
Were each the spiked tooth of a martyr’s wheel. 
Proceed :—Some two hours since 
Guz. Some two hours since, as, not disposed to sleep, 
I was perusing that old book of stories, 
T heard, and, as I judged, close to the door, 
Two persons speaking in the gallery. 
The voice of Maurice I could recognise, 
The other was a woman’s. 
Rom. (starting from the chair). And Zorada’s. 
Guz. Use not such frantic gestures of despair ; 
T say not it was hers: perhaps it was not ; 
Perhaps ’t was Donna Beatrice. 
Rom. No, no! 
It was Zorada. Absent from her chamber 
I found her at that time. When she return’d, 
At alate hour, we had some wrangling words, 
Glozed o’er, but poorly glozed, with female fraud, 
Which soon betray’d itself, and then I left her. 
Guz. 'Tis very strange ; and what I heard them say ——— 
Rom. Ay, ay! proceed with-that; and make no pause 
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Till thou hast told the whole, though it should make me 
A very fiend of agony and ehame. 
Guz. Thou graspest my throat so hard, I cannot speak. 
Rom. Well, well then! Out with all their damned words, 
Till they have proved the blackest tint of guilt, 
And then will come the fatal end of all; 
The sabre clutch’d in strength; the stroke of vengeance ; 
The horrible joy, that lasteth for a moment! 
Let all this be ; let Lorror be unstinted ! 
Let every misery light upon the head 
Of that most wanton ——— No, the word would choke me ; 
I will not utter it. 
Guz. Thou art beside thy wits; thou canst not hear me. 
The words they spoke, prove against her nor no one 
An act of guilt, but only the intent. 
Rom. Intent! O monstrous ! foul deliberation f 
If life blood warm his heart another day, 
I am bereft, debased, and brutified, 
Unmeet to wear the outward form of manhood. 
Guz. Wilt thou not hear my story ? 
Rom. I have heard it, 
Knowing the cursed purport; ne’ertheless, 
Tell it all, as minutely as thou wilt, 
T’ll listen to the end. 
Guz. I drew close to the door, and heard these words 
4 ’ Distinctly spoken in Don Maurice’s voice : 
*€ Thou knowest I fear Romiero’s apt suspicion ; 
Delay were dang’rous ; therefore, by the dawn, 
Meet me beneath the grove of pines, prepared 
To quit the castle. We will fly together : "— 
Or words to this effect, which indistinetly 
Fell into softer whispers, till, alarm’d, 
As I suppose, they left the gallery. 
°T was my intent to give thee early notice ; 
Therefore I shunn’d that tempting couch, and sought 
Here, in my chair, to snatch a little sleep, 
And be in readiness ere break of day. 
Rom. Thou hast done well. (After a pause). 
Come to this pitch of secret profligacy, 
Who was so modest and so timid once ! 
Was Ia tyrant, that she is so ready 
To doff the virtuous and respected wife— 
For the base mistress of that minion toe? 
' Some spell, some devilish witchery, hath subdued her, 
Ere it could come to this. 
Guz. Ay, so I think, if that in verity 
It be Zorada. 
Rom. O ’tis she! ’tis she! 
Think’st thou I am a fool to be deceived 
4 By such affected doubts, in pity utter’d ? 
Speak truly, plainly, treat me asa man. 
Call them—yea call that woman, an’ thou wilt, 
Guz. Fy, fy! Zorada is not yeta—— 
Rom. (putting his hand on thelipsof Gumman). § Hold! 
Speak not the word ; I’m weaker than I thought. 
Is it not near the dawn? 
Gaz. I think ’tis distant still. 
Rom.. Surely it is not. 
We'll to the eastern turret, and look forth:: 
Should they escape! My brain burns at the thought. [Exeunt. 


Romiero and Guzman enter a through it, and:lie im wait for their 
Grove of Pines, while the sky of lovers ap- 


expected: Fhe 
morning before sunrise is seem proach, and Romiero mutters— 
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* Ay; smile with lips that shall, within 
an hour, 

Be closed in death; and glance your 
looks of love, 

From eyes which shall, erelong, in cold- 

- ness glare, 

Like glassy icicles.” 


He then rushes upon them with 
his sword—when, lo! Maurice and 
Beatrice! Romiero is much re- 
lieved—in his joy sanctions the 
union—and hurries off in shame— 
and in love to his Zorada. We 
fear that this a»«yvogicis would not do 
in actual representation on a stage. 
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It belongs, we fear, to comedy 
rather than to tragedy; but Miss 
Baillie was resolved to prove that 
inveterate jealousy is an incurable 
disease. 

Mean while Zorada, though sorely 
distressed by the strange behaviour 
of her lord, whom she has not seen 
during the night, is soothing her 
sad heart by talking with her 
good old Nurse, who is preparing 
to carry a basket of provisions to 
her father in his concealment in the 
ruined abbey. How sweet, simple, 
and natural is this scene ! 





The Apartment of Zonava.—She enters with Nurse, who carries a basket in her 
hand. 
Zor. (speaking as she enters). 
And see, good Nurse, that where the cold wind enter’d 
Thou stop the crevice well. Oh! that his head, 
His dear and honour’d head, should s0 be laid, 
While I am couch’d on down! Thou sayst his face 
Look’d not so sadly as before. 
Nurse. Indeed I thought so, madam: he spoke cheerily, 
And listen’d to my stories of past days, 
As if he liked to hear them. 
Zor. Alas! the very sound of human words, 
Address’d to him in peace, is now a solace 
Enjoy'd but rarely. —I must talk and smile, 
And keep my station at the social board, 
While my sad heart is thinking of his silent 
And lonely state.—There is my picture then, 
Since he desires to have it. (Giving her a picture which she puts into the basket.) 
Nurse. Yes, Madam, he did earnestly desire it. 
He bade me say to you, no lover ever 
Gazed on the features of a plighted mistress 
With such intense and yearning love as he 
Will gaze upon this image. 
Zor. Yes; he will look, and think that in return 
It looks with love on him; but wo is me! 
He cannot know how dearly in my heart 
His image is impress’d. I call to mind 
His kind caresses in my infant years ; 
His noble form in warlike harness braced, 
When he returning caught me to his heart, 
And heard my simple welcome with delight, 
Filling his eyes with tears. I well remember— 
Dost thou not also, Nurse? the voice of fondness 
With which, ev’n when I cross’d his graver mood, 
He call’d me little Zada. O ’twas sweet ! 
I thought so then; but now it haunts mine ear 
Like portion of some broken melody, 
Which mocking bird is so enamour'd of, 
He will not learn the whole.—And say, good Nurse, 
That I will surely see him ere he go, 
If it be possible. (£ait Nurse. 
(After a thoughtful pause.) ‘* My little Zada! tush, my little fool! 
I will not have thee for my playfellow, 
If thou art so perverse.” 
No more than this; this was my worst rebuke. 
He set no heartless stepdame o’er my head, 
Though many ladies strove to win his love. 
He was both sire and mother to his child, 











Gentle as her I lost. 
Then for his sake I'll willingly endure 
The present misery. Omy Romiero! 
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Wilt thou not trust my conduct for a day ?— 
Absent all night! To what a state of passion 
His brooding fancy must have work’d his mind! 


Alas, alas! ’tis his infirmity, 


While Zorada is in this pitying and 
forgiving mood, Romiero enters her 
apartment, and craves pardon on 
his knees. She wonders to hear him 
speak of “ fears ” and “ discoveries ;” 
and is at first alarmed lest he may 
have found out Sebastian. But when 
he alludes, in unintelligible terms, to 
the concerted elopement of Maurice 
and Beatrice, she is utterly lost in 
amazement, and says, 


‘‘ Thy words are wild, I do not comprehend 
them.” 


Thrown off his guard, he narrates the 
story, and tells her how glad a sight 
it was to him to find it was but— 
Beatrice. 

Zorada is indignant, but grants 
pardon, and the Nurse re-enters, 
busily arranging her basket, and then 
looking up, starts on seeing Romie- 
ro. He puts his hand into the bas- 
ket, and is puzzled and perplexed to 
find it full of delicate viands— 
and, concealed beneath leaves— 
—a picture of Zorada. The Nurse 
prevaricates—and Romiero’s mad- 
ness comes back on him in fearful 
force—and he now knows that Zo- 
rada is criminal. Soon after he says 
to Guzman, 

* Y'll tell thee more 
When I have breath to speak. 
My dame, my wife, she whom I made 


my wife, 

Hath secret mysteries—hath a beldame 
nurse— 

Hath one concealed to whom she sends— 
O shame !— 

Outrageous, frontless shame! the very 
picture 

Which I have gazed upon a thousand 
times, 

Tears in my eyes, and blessings on my 
lips. 

How little thought I once—vain, vain 
remembrance ! 

It is a thing most strange if she be ho- 
nest !” 


With the assistance of his ever- 
ready friend, Guzman, Romiero, 
in his uttermost abasement, resolves 





to bring out the secret from the 
Nurse—and the worthy old woman, 
doing her best to baffle all enqui- 
ries, happens to allude to a son of 
hers who, when an infant, “ with fair 
Zorada played like a brother.” 
Rom. (looking upon her). 
Vile wretch, thou liest; but thou shalt 
tell the truth. 
I'll press the breath from out thy cursed 
body, 
Unless thou tell me where thy son is hid! 
Nurse. My son, my lord! 
Rom. Ay, witch; I say thy son ; 
The ugliest hound the sun e’er looked 
upon. 
Tell me, and instantly, if thou wouldst 
breathe 
Another moment. Tell me instantly.” 


Here he shakes her violently, 
while Guzman interposes, and Ro- 
miero struggling with him, falls to 
the ground, and Nurse escapes off the 
stage. On the ground he lies, cur- 
sing the Nurse’s son— 


‘* This hateful, vulgar, shapeless creature— 
Fy—Fy !” 


whom he believes in his insanity to 
be the paramour of Zorada! 


* Not please her! 
please a woman 

Who is bereft of virtue, gross, debased. 

Yea, black deformity will be to her 

A new and zestful object.” 


It was here intended to picture 
the meanest, most abject, unnatural, 
and worse than brutish, state of the 
passion, and it is done; but is the 
object legitimate? Does it come 
within the limits of edy, wide 
as they are in nature and in Shak- 
speare? Zorada enters—says a few 
words—is accused of shameless sin 
— and wringing her hands, disap- 
pears from the presence of her infu- 
riated husband. 

But poor Zorada’s visits to the 
Abbey have raised suspicions of her 
virtue, even in the minds of her 
faithful domestics. And here comes 
the catastrophe :— 


Every thing will 
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SCENE Ill. 


SesastIAN and Zorapa are discovered in earnest conversation, 


Seb. And wilt thou bear these lessons in thy mind ? 
Zor. I shall forget to say my daily prayers 
When I forget to think of thee, dear father ! 
And when I think of thee, thy words of kindness, 
And words of counsel too, shall be remember’d. 
Seb. Sweet child! stand back and let me look upon thee. 
Ay ; 80 she look’d. OQ! it is sweet in thee 
To look so like thy mother, when mine eyes 
Must take their last impression, as a treasure 
Here (his hand on his heart) to be cell’d for ever. Many looks 
Thy varying face was wont to wear, yet never, 
But in some sad or pensive mood, assumed 
The likeness of that countenance ;—to me 
Thy loveliest look ; though, to all other eyes, 
Thy mother’s beauty never equall’d thine. 
Zor. I still remember her; the sweetest face 
That e’er I look’d upon. I oft recall it, 
And strive to trace the features more distinctly. 
Seb. Be good as she was; and when I am gone, 
Never again let myst’ry and concealment, 
Tempting the weakness of thy husband's nature, 
Which but for this were noble, break the peace 
And harmony of marriage.—For this oath— 
This fatal oath—he was constrain’d to take it. 
Then so consider it, nor let it rankle 
Within thy gentle breast : that were perverse. 
When I am gong, all will again be well, 
And I will write to thee and comfort thee. 
Our minds shall still hold intercourse, dear Zada, 
And that should satisfy, 


Zor. 


Alas! alas ! 


When I shall read thy letters, my poor heart 
Will but the more yearn after thee, dear father ! 
And pine to see thee. Suffer me to hope 

That we shall meet again.—Call it not vain, 


But suffer me to think. 





Enter Nurse in alarm. 
What is the matter ? 


Nurse. You are discover’d : Don Romiero comes ; 
I heard his voice approaching through the trees. 
I heard the hollow tread of many feet. 

oy (to Szpastian). O fly! farewell ! 


Farewell, my dearest child ! 


Heaven bless and guard thee ever! OO farewell! 


[Embraces her, and exit. 


Zor. If he should be discovered ! 


Nurse. 


Fear it not. 


He knows the nearest path, and on the beach 
The Captain will receive him. Ere ’tis light, 
He will be safely in the vessel lodged. 

O all good saints of heaven! he’s here already. 


Enter Romrero. 


Rom. Most wretched and degraded woman! Now 
Thy shameful secret is discover'd. Now, 
Vice unveil’d and detestable must have 
Its dreadful recompense. Where is thy minion ? 

Zor. O cease! you frighten me with such fierce looks. 
I have done thee no wrong. 

Rom, Provoke me not with oft-repeated words, 


Which I do know are false as his who fell 
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Apostate and accursed. Where is thy minion ? 
(In a still louder voice and stamping on the ground.) 
Tell me without delay : speak briefly, truly, 
If thou hast hope to live another hour. 
Zor. O pity, pity! be not so enraged! 
Thou shalt be told the truth a few hours hence ; 
Then, to that time, detest me as thou wilt, 
But spare my life. 

Re-enter Szsast1an, while Romero has, in his rage, strode to the front of the stage. 
Zorana, uttering a shriek, runs to her father, and throws her veil over his face, en- 
deavouring to push him back. 

Seb. What! fly and leave thee in a madman’s power ? 
I heard his stormy voice, and could not leave thee. 
(RomizRo turns round, and, running furiously at them, stabs Zonava in aiming at 
Srzastian, Guzman, who enters in alarm, followed by Mavaice and Bratnicer, 
endeavouring, in vain, to prevent him). 
Guz. Hold! hold! thou wilt not strike a covered foe ! 
Zor. (still clinging round her father). Strike me again ; I will not quit my hold. 
I'll cling to him; within my dying grasp 
V'll hold him safe: thou wilt not kill him there. 
(Sinking to the ground, while the veil drops from the face of Szpastian.) 
Rom. Her father ! 
Zor. Yes ; my father, dear Romiero! 
Thou wilt not slay us both. Let one suffice. 
Thou lovedst me once; I know thou lovest me now: 

i Shall blood so dear to thee be shed in vain ? 

Let it redeem my father !—I am faint, 

Else I would kneel to thee. 

(Endeavouring to kneel, but prevented and supported by Nurse and Beatrice.) 
Nurse. Do not, dear murder’d child ! 
Bea. My dear, dear friend, forbear. He heeds thee not. 
Guz. Romiero, dost thou hear her sad request ? 
“Rom. I hear your voices murm’ring in mine ear 

Confused and dismal. Words I comprehend not. 

i What have I done? Some dreadful thing, I fear. 

It is delusion this! she is not slain : 

Some horrible delusion. 

Zor. (aside to Sezastian). Fly, fly, dear father, while he is so wild, 

He will not know and will not follow thee. 

Seb. No, dearest child! let death come when it will, 

T'll now receive it thankfully, Romiero, 

Thou wretched murd’rer of thy spotless wife-~ 

Romiero de Cardona! 

e Rom. Who is it calls me with that bitter voice ? 

( Gazing on him ; and then with a violent gesture of despair). 

I know thee ;—yes, I know what I have done. 

Guz. Forbear such wild and frantic sorrow now, 

And speak to her while she is sensible, 

And can receive thy words. She looks on thee, 

And looks imploringly. 

Rom. Zorada, my Zorada! spotless saint ! 

I loved thee far beyond all earthly things, 

But demons have been dealing with my soul, 

And I have been thy tyrant and thy butcher, 

A wretch bereft of reason. 

Bea. She makes a sign as if she fain would speak, 
But her parch’d tongue refuses. (Zo Maurice). Fetch some water 
To moisten those dear lips and cool that brow. 





[Exit Maunice. 
She strives again to speak. 
Rom. (stooping over her). What wouldst thou say? What means that gentle 
motion ? 
Zor. Come close to me; thou’rt pardon’d, Love, thou'rt pardon’d. 
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Rom. No, say that I am blasted, ruin’d, cursed, 
Hateful to God and man. 
Re-enter Maurice with water, which she tastes. 
Zor. Thou art not cursed; O no! then be more calm. 
(Endeavouring to raise herself up). 
Look here : he is my father: think of that. 
Thou’rt pardon’d, Love ; thou’rt pardon’d. 





[ Dies. 
Rom. She call’d me Love. Did she not call me so ? 
Guz. Yes, most endearingly. 
Rom. And she is gone, and I have murder’d her! 
( Throws himself on the body, and moaning piteously ; then starts up in despair, 
and looks furiously at SeBast1an.) 
Thou restless, selfish, proud, rebellious spirit ! 
Thy pride has work’d our ruin, been our bane ; 
The bane of love so bless’d! Draw, wretched man, 
I’ve sworn an oath, which I will sacred hold, 
That when Sebastian and myself should meet, 
He should to royal justice be deliver'd, 
Or, failing that, one of the twain should die. 
(Drawing his sword fiercely upon him). 
Guz. (holding him back). Hold, madman, hold! thy rage is cruel, monstrous, 
Outraging holy nature. 
Rom. (breaking from him). Off! think’st thou to restrain or bind despair 
With petty strength like thine ?—Proud rebel, draw. 
I am thy daughter’s murderer, and thou 
Destroyer of us both. 
Seb. Yes, Don Romicro, we are match’d in ruin, 
And we will fight for that which cures despair. 
He who shall gain it is the conqueror. 
( They fight, each exposing himself rather than attaching his adversary. ) 
Rom. No; to’t in earnest, if thou would’st not have me ‘ 
Deliver thee a felon to the law. 
Defend thine honour, though thou scorn thy life. 
( They fight again, and Romirro falls.) 
I thank thee, brave Sebastian: O forgive 
Harsh words that were but meant to urge contention. 
Thou’rt brave and noble ; so my heart still deem’d thee, 
Though, by hard fate, compell’d to be thy foe.— 
Come hither, Guzman: thou hast sworn no oath. 
Give me thy hand ; preserve Sebastian’s life, 
And Jay me in the grave with my Zorada. 
{ The Curtain drops. 
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